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Lead  now  1 4 points  □ Voters  want  cash  row  MPs  to  quit 

Tories  close  poll  gap 
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Marlin  Kettle 


THE  Conservatives 
glimpsed  a rare 
ray  of  hope  and 
Labour  felt  a fris- 
son of  fear  last 
night  as  the  first 
opinion  poll  to  be  taken  since 
the  Government’s  latest 
sleaze  crisis  showed  a marked 
shift  to  the  Tories,  prompting 
claims  that  the  cash-for-ques- 
tions  controversy  may  not 
have  damaged  the  party  as 
much  as  it  originally  feared. 

But  there  was  bad  news  for 
the  Conservatives  in  the  find- 
ing that  public  opinion  over- 
whelmingly wants  belea- 
guered Conservative  MPs 
implicated  In  the  undeclared 
payments  row  to  quit  as  elec- 
tion candidates. 

The  Guardian/'  ICM  poll, 
based  on  adjusted  figures  and 
taken  over  the  Easter  week- 
end. showed  Labour  on  46 
points  (down  2 on  a month 
ago),  Conservatives  32  (up  2), 
Liberal  Democrats  17  (up  i) 
and  others  5 (down  1). 

The  results  give  an  even 
keener  edge  to  the  party 
battle  as  the  general  election 
finally  moves  into  top  gear 
today  after  the  Easter  break. 
This  morning  John  Major 
will  launch  the  Conservative 
manifesto,  which  he  yester- 
day promised  would  be 
"clear-cut.  detailed  and  cost- 
ed". with  the  -other  parties 
publishing  theirs  later  this 
week.  Labour’s  adjusted  lead 
over  the  Conservatives  as  the 
campaign  begins  is  14  points 
— down  4 from  March. 

The  swing  to  the  Conserva- 
tives was  mirrored  in  the 
monthly  unadjusted  opinion 
poll  findings,  which  take  no 
account  of  voters’  relative 
reluctance  to  admit  to  voting 
Tory.  These  put  labour  on  45 
per  cent  (down  6 points  from 
March),  Conservatives  31  (up 
4),  Liberal  Democrats  28  (up 
3).  others  6 (down  l).  Labour’s 
unadjusted  lead  has  fallen  10 
points  in  a month,  from  24 
points  in  March. 

This  double  boost  for  the 
Conservatives  was  supported 
fay  the  same  poll’s  finding  that 
the  country’s  strong  eco- 
nomic performance  may  be 
fuelling  the  start  of  a feel- 
good effect  and  a Tory 
revival.  The  two  main  parties 
are  now  level  pegging  on  the 
economy  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  four  years.  Asked 
which  party  has  the  best  poli- 
cies for  dealing  with  the  econ- 
omy, the  voters  answered: 
Labour  30  per  coot  (down  3 
from  March);.  Conservatives. 
30  per  cent  (up  4);  Liberal 
Democrats  6 (down  1);  none  of 
them  ll  per  cent;  don’t  knows 
22  per  cent-  Until  this  month. 
Labour  has  led  the  Conserva- 
tives on  the  economy  continu- 
ously since  January  1993. 

Labour  sources  adopted  an 
air  of  studied  calm  to  the  pcOl 
results,  pointing  out  that  the 
lead  was  always  expected  to 
narrow  and  stressing  that 


Tony  Blair  had  said,  as 
recently  as  yesterday,  that  he 
was  an  "eternal  warrior 
against  complacency”.  - 

Labour’s  private  polling 
has  recently  been  showing  a 
consistent  adjusted  lead  of  be- 
tween 10  and  14  per  cent, 
sources  said. 

Nevertheless,  the  figures 
are  good  news  for  John  Major 
as  he  launches  the  Tory  elec- 
tion manifesto  at  Westmin- 
ster today,  hoping  his  long- 
campaign  strategy  may  at  last 
be  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
However,  the  poll  offers  ho 
encouragement  to  the  Prime 
Minister  over  the  sleaze  issue 
that  dominated  yesterday’s 
inaugural  Conservative  cam- 
paign press  conference. 

Asked  by  the  pollsters 
whether  Conservative  MPs 
who  have  been  accused  of  tak- 
ing cash  for  questions  should 
stand  as  candidates  in  the 
general  election,  an  over- 
whelming 81  per  cent  said 
they  should  quit,  with  only  14 
per  cent  saying  they  should 
stand  again.  Tory  voters  also 
believe,  by  68  per  cent- to  24 
per  cent  that  candidates  such 
as  the  defiant  Tatton  MP  Neil 
Hamilton  should  resign.  Tory 
opinion  has  shifted  over- 
whelmingly against  cash-for- 
questlons  MPs  since  October, 
when  the  margin  for  resigna- 
tion was  only  8 points. 

The  swing  to  the  Conserva- 
tives in  this  month’s  poll 
needs  to  be  seen  in  perspec- 
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Punch  and  Judy,  alias  Tony  Blair  and  John  Major,  launching  the  Lib  Dem  campaign  yesterday  photoqrapmidavtdqjles 


tive,  since  the  change  is 
within  the  margin  of  error  for 
polls  with  this  sample  size. 
Labour’s  lead  dropped  to  12 
points  in  August  last  year  and  1 
again  to  13  points  in  Novem- , 
ber  before  bouncing  back 
strongly  on  both  occasions.  I 
The  party’s  46  per  cent  share 
of  the  poll  is  the  lowest  since 
last  summer,  but  It  maintains 
Labour’s  record  of  never  fell- 
ing below  45  per  cent  since 


Tony  Blair  became  leader.  : 
The  Conservatives'  32  per  j 
cent  showing  still  fails  to 
break  out  of  the  34-34  corset 
they  have  been  in  for  more 
than  three  years. 

Asked  which  of  the  party 
leaders  would  make  the  best 
prime  minister  (excluding 
don't  knows),  46  per  cent  of 
voters  chose  Tony  Blair,  with 
John  Major  on  32  per  cent  and 
Paddy  Ashdown  on  22  per 


cent  At  the  same  stage  in  the 
1992  camapign  the  polls 
showed  Mr  Major  on  47  per 
cent,  Nefl  Kinnock  26  per  cent 
and  Mr  Ashdown  27  per  cent.  - 
Labour's  position  remains 
far  stronger  than  at  the  equiv- 
alent stage  in  the  1992  cam- 
paign. If  today’s  poll  was ■ 
reflected  in  a uniform  swing 
on  May  1,  Labour  would  have 
398  seats  to  the  Conserva- 
tives' 202,  with  the  Liberal 


Democrats  on  31,  Scottish  and 
Welsh  nationalists  10,  and  18 
MPs  from  Northern  Ireland, 
giving  an  overall  Labour  ma- 
jority of  137. 

• ICM  Interviewed  a random 
sample  of  L200  adults  aged  18 
and  over  by  telephone  between 
29-31  March  29  and  31, 1997.  In- 
terviews were  conducted 
across  the  country  and  the 
results  have  been  weighted  to 
the  profile  of  all  adults. 
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Watch  that  hairstyle,  and  no  fancy  earrings,  please 


Stuart —Mar ' ' 

FIRST  there  was  the 
rewriting  of  Clause 
Four,  then  the  over- 
haul of  the  manifesto.  Now 
tt  is  the  turn  of  the  parlia- 
mentary hopefuls  to  be 
Stamped  with  the  mark  of 
New  Labour. 

The  party  has  Issued  a 
series  of  daytime  televi- 
sion-style makeover  tips  to 
candidates  In  a move  which 
suggests  careless  coifitare 
and  ill-chosen  earrings 
carry  a more  potent  threat 
to  Its  image  than  do  the 
Tories. 

The  briefings  underline 
the  leadership's  determine- 


Britain 


ttan  that  nothing  Is  left  to 
chance  tots  -time  round. 
They  cover  everything 
from  how  to  look  good  on 
television  to  making  the 
most  of  publicity  photo- 
graphs, and  come  complete 
with  before  and  after  snap- 
shots of  candidates. 

“Many  electors  will 
never  get  to  meet  your  can- 
didate.” the  party  explains, 
“so  the  only  impression 
they  get  will  be  from  your 
literature.  Many  will  not 
even  bother  to  read  the 
words  yon  have  carefully 
crafted,  hot  most  will  look 

at  good  colour  pictures. 

Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  appearance  of 
female  candidates.  One 


| briefing  tells  them  to  wear 
“unfossy  clothes”  while  an- 
other states:  “Avoid  untidy 
hairstyles  or  hair  In  face; 
dangly  earrings  or  dazzly 
ties;  scarves  or  badges.  Dc 
try  to  look  smart  and  bus! 

wear  plains  not 


vised  to  sport  a range  of 
outfits  in.  campaign  photo- 
graphs -and  in  the  media. 
“This  applies  to  men  as 
weDl  as  women,"  the  party 
warns.  “Men  should  not 


Just  change  their  ties,  but 
tbetr  suits,  too.  Men  should 
take  their  jackets  Off  for  at 
least  one  shot,  and  might 
like  to  try  slinging  their 
jackets  over  their 


[ shoulders  — but  only  if 
they  feel  natural  doing  it!” 
The  party  suggests:  “If  TV 
cameras  are  present  and 
someone  has  a particularly 
high  colour,  or  skin  prone 
to  sweat,  they  should  wear 
foundation  and  powder.  If 
they  are  not  confident  to 
apply  it  themselves  — par- 
ticularly men  — then  get 

someone  to  do  it  fior  thezn.*' 


The  briefings  say  party 

■workers  should  guarantee 

a supply  of  mirrors,  combs 
and  basic  make-up  for 
speakers  at  public  events, 
and  they  are  told:  “Don't  be 
afraid  to  tell  your  speakers 
if  their  tie  isn’t  straight  or 
if  their  hair  needs  comb- 
I tog- 
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Unions  split 
on  violence 
in  schools 


Teachers  disagree  over 
bans  or  understanding 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  two  biggest 
teacher  unions  yes- 
terday vented  a cry 
of  pain  about  the 
black  eyes,  broken 
ribs  and  abuse  which  many  of 
their  members  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  disruptive 
pupils  as  young  as  Eve. 

But  the  response  of  their 
rival  conferences  showed 
why  the  beleaguered  profes- 
sion cannot  speak  with  a com- 
mon voice  and  will  too  easily 
be  divided  and  ruled  by  the 
next  government,  as  it  was  by 
the  last 

In  Bournemouth,  the 
National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters  Union  of 
Women  Teachers  voted  to 
scrap  the  policy  of  trying  to 
educate  all  pupils  in  main- 
stream schools,  including  chil- 
dren whose  emotional  and 
behavioural  problems  cause 
violence  in  the  classroom. 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  the  gen- 
eral secretary,  said  more  than 
100,000  children  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  ordinary  school 
because  they  were  so  disrup- 
tive that  teachers  did  not 
have  a chance  of  doing  their 
jobs  and  other  pupils  did  not  j 
get  the  opportunity  to  learn. 
The  youngsters  should  be 
sent  to  special  units  or  given 
treatment  in  hospital,  he  said. 

In  Harrogate,  there  were 
also  complaints  at  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  j 
conference  about  the  lack  of 
protection  from  juvenile  ag- 
gression and  inadequate 
resources  for  helping  difficult 
children. 


But  the  NUT  view  was  that 
such  children  were  damaged 
and  should  not  be  “demon- 
ised”. Delegates  agreed. a 
resolution  tracing  the  causes 
of  disruption  to  “wider  prob- 
lems In  society  such  as  unem- 
ployment and  housing  prob- 
lems which  result  in 
deteriorating  home  circum- 
stances and  lack  of  parental 
discipline”. 

While  Mr  de  Gruchy  was 
calling  for  the  construction  of 
a network  of  new  pupil  refer- 
ral units,  Doug  McAvoy,  his 
NUT  counterpart,  stoutly  de- 


Typical’  profile 
of  problem  pupil 

A STEREOTYPE  of  a dis- 
ruptive child  was  given 
by  Lesley  Wtaiston,  deputy 
bead  of  Wood  Lane  special 
school  in  the  London 
borough  of  Hammersmith 
and  Fulham.  She  told  the 
NASUWT: 

□“It  is  usually  a be. 

□ “Suffered  some  major 
family  breakdown  or  spent 
some  time  in  care  or  with 
social  workers. 

□“Had  multiple  moves  in 
an  area. 

□“Some  kind  of  bereave- 
ment or  serious  disability 
or  major  accident  in  the 
family. 

□“Already  having  been  di- 
agnosed as  having  special 
educational  needs  or  proba- 
bly excluded  before. 
□“Probably  no  member  of 
his  family  is  in  paid  work 
and  he  has  suffered  some 
violence  or  abuse.** 


fended  the  principle  of  “inclu- 
sive education”  — keeping  an 
children  wherever  possible  in 
mainstream  schools. 

“This  goes  to  the  heart  of 
why  we  could  never  merge 
the  two  unions,”  Mr  de 
Gruchy  said.  “The  NASUWT 
has  always  put  teachers  first 
It  doesn't  mean  that  teachers’ 
interests  are  more  important 
»imn  childrens',  but  someone 
must  look  after  the  teachers 
and  that’s  the  union's  job.  We 
don’t  accept  we  have  a social 
responsibility  on  behalf  of 
these  children.” 

It  was  not  their  only  dis- 
agreement yesterday. 

After  the  NUT’S  resolution 
at  the  weekend  calling  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Office  for 
Standards  In  Education,  Mr 
de  Gruchy  appealed  to  teach- 
ers to  recognise  the  good 
work  done  by  Chris  Wood- 
head,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools. 

Mr  Woodhead  might  have 
poisoned  the  atmosphere  with 
a couple  of  injudicious  com- 
ments about  incompetent 
teachers  and  class  sizes,  but 
his  recent  reports  were  frill  of 
positive  recommendations. 

"The  good  teacher  has  no 
reason  to  fear  Ofcted.  We 
should  take  Ofsted  a lot  more 
in  our  stride  than  we  are 
doing.’' he  said.* 

Mr  de  Grucby’s  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  Mr  Woodhead  — 
who  has  been  confirmed  in 
office  by  Tony  Blair  but  is  a 
figure  of  hate  throughout 
much  of  the  profession  — 
may  have  surprised  many  of 
his  own  members. 

Nigel  Turner,  a geography 
tpflrfipr  in  a Nottingham  com- 
prehensive. tcJd  the  NASUWT 
his  school  was  suffering  from 

harichtHng  and  pMHtW  wrvk- 

load  ahead  of  a visit  later  this 
month,  by  “a  tram  of  scowling, 
ferreting,  out-af-touch  negative, 
unco-operative  and  unsuppor- 
tive  Ofsted  inspectors”. 


‘Don’t  threaten  Labour’ 


John  Carvel 
Education  Etfitor 


THE  National  Union  of 
Teachers  was  told  by  Its 
general  secretary  yester- 
day not  to  confront  an  incom- 
ing Labour  government  with 
a wish  list  of  impossible  de- 
mands backed  by  strike 
threats. 

Doug  McAvoy  told  the 
union's  Harrogate  conference 
that  a newly-elected  govern- 
ment would  not  allow  itself  to 
lose  out  in  a confrontation 
with  any  union.  "Our  mem- 
bers will  need  convincing  be- 
fore they  flex  their  industrial 
muscle.  I believe  they  would 
prefer  me  to  talk  to  the  new 
education  secretary  rather 
than  talk  at  him." 


Over  the  weekend  the  NUT 
conference  passed  resolutions 
calling  for  ballots  on  indus- 
trial action  on  class  sizes, 
ftinding,  school  league  tables 
and  grammar  schools. 

David  Blunkett,  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  res- 
ponded on  Monday:  “We  will 
not  tolerate  division  or  bully- 
ing or  threats,  not  simply 
from  those  who  attend  union 
conferences  but  from  anyone 
who  has  a vested  interest  in 
any  part  of  our  country.”. 

Mr  McAvoy  said  yesterday: 
“The  reality  is  that  whatever 
the  rhetoric  in  here,  there  can 
be  no  national  disruption  — 
no  confrontation  of  a new 
government  — without  a ma- 
jority in  favour  of  that  action 
on  the  part  of  the  members 
out  there. 


"Delegates  here  know  what 
their  chances  are  of  obtaining 
a ‘yes'  vote  from  their  mem- 
bers for  strike  action  against 
a government  that  they  have 
just  elected.” 

Further  progress  towards 
the  onion’s  demands  could 
best  be  achieved  through  ne- 
gotiation. And  the  most  press- 
ing priority  would  be  money. 
“We  are  interested  in  partner- 
ship. We  want  to  work  with  a 
new  government  We  want 
progress,  not  conflict . . . But 
for  our  children's  sake,  it  can- 
not be  done  on  the  cheap. 
Funding  is  critical  to  the 
fliture  of  education.”  be  said. 

Gordon  Brown,  the  shadow 
chancellor,  should  reconsider 
his  plans  to  maintain  the  Gov- 
ernment's existing  spending 
plans  for  two  years. 


‘Stay  calm’  call 
as  US  rates  rise 


Channel  5 hit  by 
ratings  slump 
after  euphoria 
of  opening  day 


Ian  King 


INVESTORS  were  urged 
not  to  panic  last  night  after 
Tears  over  another  Ameri- 
can interest  rate  rise  wiped 
more  than  £11  billion  from 
the  value  of  Britain's  top  100 
companies. 

Following  two  successive 
heavy  foils  on  Wall  Street  due 
mainly  to  interest  rate  fears, 
shares  plunged  yesterday, 
with  nearly  £20  billion  wiped 
from  the  FTSE-100  index  of 
leading  shares  at  one  point 
However,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  key  US  economic  data, 
markets  recovered  slightly  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Footsie  eventually  closed 
64.8  points  lower,  at  4.248.1. 

But  with  the  public  having 
invested  billions  of  pounds  in 
Personal  Equity  Plans  (Peps) 
over  the  last  month,  much  of 
It  in  'tracker  funds'  which  try 
to  match  the  Footsie's  perfor- 
mance. experts  urged  inves- 
tors to  stay  calm. 

Household  names  like  Legal 
and  General  and  Virgin 
Direct  have  spent  millions 
recently  to  woo  investors  be- 
fore the  tax  year  ends  this 
Saturday. 

Virgin  Direct,  which  has 
sold  nearly  100,000  tracker 
Peps  since  1995,  said  it  had 
always  made  dear  to  Inves- 
tors that  the  products  were 
designed  as  a long  term,  not 
short  term.  Investment 
Tony  Wood,  marketing  di- 
rector, said:  “Our  investors 
certainly  shouldn't  be  think- 
ing they  are  in  the  wrong 
place.” 

Jeremy  Batstone,  head  of 
research  at  NatWest  Stock- 
brokers. said  that  because  the 
British  market  bad  not  risen 
as  strongly  as  the  US  market 
in  recent  months,  any  down- 
side was  always  going  to  be 
limited. 


Mr  Batstone  said  that  de- 
spite the  falls  on  Wall  Street 
over  the  last  two  sessions, 
these  had  been  “pretty  much 
accounted  for”,  and  that  there 
had  been  “no  great  feeling  of 
panic”  evident  in  dealing 
rooms. 

At  the  same  time,  analysts 
said  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  general  elec- 
tion should  have  as  unset- 
tling an  Influence  on  the 
market  as  in  previous  years, 
mainly  because  of  the  simi- 
larities between  the  two 
main  parties. 

The  uncertainty  In  the  mar- 
kets is  blamed  largely  on 
fears  that  the  Federal 
Reserve,  America's  central 
bank,  may  raise  US  interest 
rates  again  shortly  desuite 
raising  them  by  0.25  per  cent 
only  last  week. 

With  the  Fed’s  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  due  to  meet 
again  to  consider  interest  rate 
policy  on  May  20.  some  ana- 
lysts warned  the  US  Dow 
Jones  index  could  be  in  for  an 
unsettling  run  over  the  nurt 
few  weeks,  which  could  In 
turn  lead  to  further  fails  in 
the  UK  stock  market 

Robert  Barrie,  European 
equity  economist  at  brokers 
BZW,  said  the  US  purchasing 
managers  figures  released 
yesterday  were  particularly 
worrying. 

He  added:  “It  is  at  this  stage 
of  the  economic  cycle  where 
policy  makers  do  put  interest 
rates  up.” 

Martin  Lupton,  head  of 
global  equity  trading  at  Ger- 
man owned  stockbroker. 
Dresdner  Kleinwort  Benson, 
added:  “The  reality  is  tHqy 
this  is  the  first  of  a series  of 
rate  rises  in  the  US  and  mar- 
kets are  readjusting  to  reflect 
that” 

World  Markets  faB,  page 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


CHANNEL  5's  optimism 
over  its  strong  opening 
night  ratings  was  dented  yes- 
terday as  new  figures  showed 
its  audiences  had  halved 
overnight 

The  channel's  peak  time 
share  fell  from  5.8  per  cent  on 
launch  night  to  2.7  per  cent  on 
its  second  day.  according  to 
unofficial  estimates. 

The  soap  Family  Affairs 
and  Jack  Docherty's  late 
night  chat  show,  the  two  pro- 
grammes which  Channel  5 ex- 
pected to  perform  most 
strongly,  only  pulled  in 
300,000  viewers. 

The  Easter  Monday  ratings 
were  dominated  by  BBC1, 
which  had  a 45.5  per  cent 
peak  time  share.  The  second 
of  two  editions  of  BastEnders 
was  watched  by  15.3  million. 
A BBC  spokesman  said:  “It 
was  a terrific  evening  for  us 
and  we  did  not  feel  any  effect 
from  Channel  5.” 

ITV  had  a 32.7  per  cent 
share.  BBC2  73  per  cent,  and 
Channel  4 — beaten  by  Chan- 
nel 5 an  Sunday  — pit  -L8  per 
cent 

Channel  5’s  largest  audi- 
ence was  for  its  9pm  trim.  Los- 
ing Chase,  starring  Helen 
Mirren,  which  was  watched 
by  9004)00.  Channel  5’s  news 
programme,  featuring  an  in- 
terview with  the  Labour 
leader.  Tony  Blair,  attracted 
400,000. 

On  the  first  night  &3  mil- 
lion viewers  saw  the  Spice 
Girls  launch  die  channel  j>t>h 
five  programmes  attracted 
over  1 million. 

A Channel  5 spokeswoman 
said:  “We  are  quite  happy.  We 
held,  our  share  quite  wen,  es- 
pecially because  the  BBC  and 
ITV  had  their  big  guns  out  for 
the  bank  holiday.” 
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Chief  Inspector  Martin  Harding:  ‘Whenever  the  criteria  favoured  me,  the  goalposts  were  moved’  photograph-,  martin  fockett 

TV  doubt  over  IRA  bomb  suspect 


Owen  Bowcott 


ONE  erf  the  chief  wit- 
nesses  in  the  case 
against  Roisln  McAlis- 
key,  the  pregnant  IRA  bomb- 
ing suspect  fighting  extradi- 
tion to  Germany,  has 
appeared  on  television  and 
cast  doubt  on  his  own 
evidence. 

But  the  Federal  Prosecu- 
tor's office  In  Karlsruehe  yes- 
terday insisted  that  the  case 
against  the  25-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  Bernadette  McAliskey, 
the  former  nationalist  MF  for 
Mid  Ulster,  would  still  go- 
ahead. 

Manfred  Schmidt,  the  land- 
lord of  the  holiday  home  al- 
legedly hired  by  the  IRA 
active  service  unit  which  car- 
ried out  the  mortar  attack  on 
the  British  barracks  In  Osna- 
bruck  last  summer,  had  pro- 
vided the  federal  authorities 
with  one  of  their  three  crucial 
pieces  of  evidence. 


During  the  Kontraste  pro- 
gramme on  the  ARD  network 
last  Thursday,  however,  Mr 
Schmidt  said  that  he  was 
shown  photographs  but  could 
not  recognise  any  of  the  ten- 
ants to  whom  he  had  let  his 
cottage.  When  asked  whether 
he  had  previously  been 
shown  pictures  of  Ms  McAlis- 
key.  he  reportedly  replied: 
‘■No.  Well,  I did  not  recognise 
her.  Is  that  her?  I am  seeing 
this  for  the  first  time.” 

Asked  to  look  at  further  pic- 
tures of  Ms  McAliskey  which 
have  appeared  In  newspapers. 
Mr  Schmidt  apparently 
remarked:  “X  am  seeing  this 
for  the  first  time.  I cannot 
comment  with  regard  to  the 
photographs.  This  photo 
wasn’t  shown  to  me  either.” 
German  sources  suggested 
that  he  may  have  contra- 
dicted himself  through  fear  of 
the  IRA  A spokeswoman  for 
the  Federal  Prosecutor's 
office  said:  “We  will  continue 
with  the  extradition.” 


Out  with  suits,  in 
with  disco  music 


Review 


Stuart  Jeffries 


Channel  5 Hews 

A CCORDING  to  Channel 
ZAs,  the  under-45s  don't 
/ Vwatch  television  news- 
That  is,  until  5 News  came 
along.  Out  with  the  boring 
middle-aged  suits  reading  the 
news  from  behind  a desk.  In 
with  a woman  In  a suit  read- 
ing the  news —now  here's  the 
twist — while  standing  in 
front  of  a kidney-shaped  desk. 
Confident,  innovative.  Just  a 
little  bit  sexy — Richard 
Baker  wouldn’t  get  a look  in 
nowadays. 

On  the  7pm  bulletin,  Kirsty 
Young  read  four  items,  accom- 
panied by  TV  news  disco.  But 
it  foiled  to  do  what  was  in- 
tended, to  make  the  news  ex- 
citing. instead,  the  music  and 
the  ludicrously  perftmetory 
interviews  made  the  whole 
thing  seem  like  an  unwitting 
homage  to  Chris  Morris. 

The  problem  with  news  pro- 
grammes whose  accent  Is  so 
much  on  purportedly  user- 
friendly  presentation  and  so 
little  on  breaking  stories  or 
providing  in-depth  analysis  is 
that  they  readily  lend  them- 


selves to  satire.  Morris's 
Brass  Eye  and  its  predecessor 
The  Day  Today  are  effective 
because  they  mock  the  way 
bad  television  news  has  sur- 
rendered itself  to  choreog- 
raphy. 

For  the  8J0pm  half-hour 
bulletin,  the  pre-publicity 
promised  that  Young  would 
roam  the  studio,  chatting  to 
correspondents.  Perhaps  if 
she  ran  through  a battlefield 
with  shells  exploding  left  and 
right,  and  correspondents 
rushed  up  with  notes  saying 
“Liverpool  3,  Man  Utd  21 
SahT,  "Nikkei  up  three 
points!  Sail!  "that  would  get 
everybody  watching  televi- 
sion news  "gain 

In  the  event,  there  wasn't 
much  walking,  but  the  music 
had  become  more  boisterous. 
Young  chatted  with  political 
editor  Mark  Easton  about  the 
election.  Easton  punched  upa 
quote  from  John  Major  on  the 
computer  screen:  5 News  may 
offer  little  insight,  but  It  de- 
livers lots  of  visual  trickery. 

However,  It  was  in  the  inter- 
view with  Tony  Blair  that  6 
News  proved  most  vapid. 
Kirsty  asked  Tony  about 
Cherie:  “Do  you  think  she’d 
make  a better  Prime  Minister?” 
“She’s  not  the  person  who's 
standing,”  replied  Blair. 

This  review  appeared  in 
laier  editions  yesterday. 


As  well  as  Mr  Schmidt’s 
evidence,  the  German  police 
daimed  yesterday  that  there 


were  fingerprints  which  con- 
nected Ms  McAliskey  to  the 
attack  and  that  samples  of  her 
handwriting  had  been  found 
in  the  house.  Ms  McAliskey 
has  denied  involvement  in 
the  attack. 

Her  lawyer.  Gareth  Peirce, 
has  attempted  to  have  the  ex- 
tradition request  thrown  out 
on  numerous  grounds,  includ- 
ing her  treatment  in  custody 


and  because  Germany  does 
not  have  reciprocal  extradi- 
tion arrangements. 

The  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  yesterday  said  it  was 
unaware  of  the  ARD  pro- 
gramme and  had  not  been 
contacted  by  the  authorities 
in  Karlsruehe. 

Ms  McAliskey,  in  custody 
in  Holloway  prison,  north 
London,  is  expecting  her  baby 
in  May.  She  has  been  told  die 
can  have  a place  in  the  pris- 
on’s mother  and  baby  unit 


Pmcwi  CmpboB 
CriiMCorrMpMdMt 

THE  most  senior  blade  of- 
ficer in  Greater  Man- 
chester police  claimed 
yesterday  that  he  hod  been 
frequently  passed  over  for 
promotion  because  or  his 
race.  He  alleged  white  and  fe- 
male officers  with  less  experi- 
ence had  been  promoted 
above  him. 

Chief  Inspector  Martin  Har- 
ding, aged  39,  told  an  indus- 
trial tribunal  in  Manchester 
that  his  final  promotion  had 
come  three  years  and  eight 
months  after  be  had  become 
eligible. 

“I  accept  that  the  force  can 
promote  people  to  the  rank  of 
chief  constable  only  when 
there’s  a vacancy  at  that 
level,''  he  told  the  hearing. 

“But  I maintain  that  I was 
denied  promotion  on  several 
occasions  because  of  my  race 
— obviously.  I’m  of  African 
origin  — ami  because  of  my 
sex.” 

Mr  Harding  joined  Greater 
Manchester  police  as  a cadet 
in  1974.  In  July  1992,  he 
passed  the  promotion  board 
for  the  rank  of  Chief  Inspector 
along  with  four  other  officers, 
all  of  whom  were  white  and 
one  of  whom  was  female. 
Three  of  those  officers  were 
promoted  within  six  months 
and  all  within  a year.  Mr  Bar- 
ding  was  eventually  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  In  Febru- 
ary 1996  after  he  had  filed  his 
discrimination  Claim-  He  Is 
now  based  at  Longsight  police 
station. 

Paul  Gilroy,  for  Mr  Har- 
ding, said  his  client  had  expe-. 
rience  of  operational  respon- 
sibility for  armed  escorts 
from  courts,  dealing  with 
requests  for  firearms,  and  for 
making  defensive  searches 
before  royal  visits.  He  had 
also  been  a member  of  the  tac- 
tical aid  unit,  as  both  a ser- 
geant and  an  inspector,  and 
had  worked  in  the  CH). 

The  tribunal  was  told  that 
during  the  three  years  eight 
months  that  Mr  Harding  was 
waiting  for  promotion,  56  jobs 
of  that  rank  were  awarded. 
Mr  Harding  said  he  was  over- 
looked for  23  jobs  In  CED  be- 
cause of  an  apparent  lack  of 
relevant  experience. 

In  evidence  read  by  Mr  Gil- 
roy, assistant  chief  constable 
David  McCrone  said  Mr  Har- 
ding had  been  considered  for 
each  post  but  was  found  want- 
ing in  every  case. 

Mr  Harding  said:  *T  firmly 
believe  that  I have  the  ability 
to  do  that  job.  I entered  the 
promotion  system  with  the  in- 
ten  ti£m  of  being  promoted  to 
chief  inspector  and  would 
have  considered  any  post.” 

Mr  Harding  was  considered 
and  turned  (town  for  series  of 
posts.  The  reasons  given  for 
preferring  other  candidates 
ranged  from  their  having  a 
college  degree  to  living 
nearer  the  area. 

“Whenever  the  criteria  fa- 
voured me,  the  goalposts  are 
changed,”  Mr  Harding  said. 
“I  do  not  accept  that  these  are 
ggmiine  reasons.’* 

The  hearing  continues. 


TheBT 

Friends  & Family 
Reunion 
Free  Prize  Draw. 


In  total  BT  will  hold  six  prize  draws  on  the  following  dates: 
14  April,  12  May  7 June,  7 July  4 August  and  8 September  1997 

The  prize  for  each  draw  will  be  a Reunion  trip  for  up  to 
30  persons. 

Entry  into  the  prize  draw  is  automatic  for  Friends  & 
Family  members.  All  winners  shall  participate  in  required 
Reunion  publicity  If  you  wish  to  opt  out  of  the  prize  draw 
please  call  0800  005  210. 

Non  BT  customers  or  non  Friends  & Family  members  . 
may  enter  the  prize  draw  by  calling  0800  005  210.  Please 
contact  us  48  hours  before  the  date  of  the  next  draw  yto'f 
Full  terms  and  conditions  are  available  CL 
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on  request 
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As  bloodshed  rocks  Gaza,,  observers  warn  acts  of  violence  against  Israelis  have  gone  beyond  fanaticism  and  cannot  now  be  prevented 

Palestinian  descent  into  a 


rcny 


An  Israeli  fires  tear  gas  in  Nablus 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JQAO  SOVA 


Two  explosions  went  oft 

near  heavily  guarded 
Jewtefi  statements.  • . 
Israeli  solders  shot  A 
dead  two  Palestinians^ 
In  separate 
inddenis 
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Shyam  Bhaffa  In  Jerusalem, 
David  Hirst  In  Gaza  City  and 
Ian  Black  in  London 

SCALATING  vio- 
lence in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  and 
a fkirlous  war  of 

words  between 

Israel  and  the  Arabs  pushed 
the  tottering  Middle  East 
peace  process  closer  to  the 
abyss  yesterday. 

As  clashes  with  Palestin- 
ians continued  for  the  13th 
consecutive  day,  Israel 
claimed  two  explosions  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  were  caused  by 
suicide  bombers  targeting 
buses  ‘ carrying  school- 
children  from  Jewish 
settlements. 

Palestinian  security  offi- 
cials confirmed  that  one  had 
been  a suicide  attack,  but 
blamed  Israeli  soldiers  for 
killing  a second  man  and 
wounding  five  Palestinians  In 
a taxi  with  a grenade. 

In  the  West  Bank,  Israeli 
soldiers  shot  a plainclothes 
Palestinian  policeman  in  the 
head  during  clashes  with 
stone-throwers  after  a protest 
march  in  Nablus.  Soldiers 
also  shot  dead  a Palestinian 


teenager  at  a checkpoint  in 

Hebron. 

Israel’s  prime  minister, 
Blnyamin  Netanyahu  — 
widely  Warned  for  the  latest 
unrest  because  of  his  decision 
to  start  a new  settlement  in 
East  Jerusalem  — quickly 
accused  the  Palestinian  leader, 
Yasser  Arafat,  of  not  doing 
enough  to  prevent  terrorism. 

“We  view  these  two  suicide 
attacks  with  utmost  gravity,” 
Mr  Netanyahu  said.  "Ibis  Is 
evidence  that  the  Palestinian 
authority  has  not  done  any- 
thing to  curb  the  terrorists 
who  continue  to  operate 
under  the  nose  of  the  Pales- . 
tinian  police.” 

Ominously,  Jewish  settlers 
called  on  the  government  to 
reoccupy  Palestinian- 
controlled  areas  in  order  to 

dfmlnnte  Islamist  tarmr 

“The  first  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  re-enter  to  uproot  the 
terror  bases,"  said  a spokes- 
man, Yechiel  Letter. 

Egypt,  the  first  Arab  state 
to  make  peace  with  Israel 
said  the  Jerusalem  settlement 
— known  as  Har  Homa  or 
Jebel  Abu  Ghnetm  — had 
brought  Middle  East  peace- 
making to  a 20-year  nadir. 

“By  God,  this  is  the  worst 


ft'  ;•  , ..c, 


A youth  in  Nablus  hurls  rocks  at  Israeli  soldiers,  who  shot  a plainclothes  Palestinian  policeman  in  the  head  during  clashes  in  the  town  following  a protest  march  photograph  joao  silva 


situation . . . since  1977,”  Pres- 
ident Hosni  Mubarak  told  the 
Israeli  newspaper  Maariv.  In 
1977,  Egypt’s  then  president, 
Anwar  Sadat,  visited  Israel 
before  signing  a peace  treaty 
in  1979. 

But  Mr  Netanyahu  accused 
President  Mubarak  of  foment- 
ing anti-Israel  sentiment  in 
the  Arab  League,  now  consid- 
ering freezing,  the  process  of 
normalising  ties  and  boycott- 
ing the  Jewish  state. 

*'  In  Washington,  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  prepared  to 
meet  President  Bill  Clinton  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  a col- 
lapse of  the  “land-for-peace” 
process  launched  in  Madrid 
six  years  ago  to  enable  Isra- 
el’s four  other  Arab  neigh- 
bours to  sign  peace  treaties 
similar  to  Egypt's. 

In  New  York.  Arab  states 
requested  an  emergency  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations 
general  assembly  following 
two  United  States  vetoes  in 
the  UN  Security  Council  over 
the  Har  Homa  question. 

In  Gaza,  amid  accusations 
that  Israeli  intelligence  and 
Palestinian  collaborators 
were  responsible  for  yester- 
day’s bombs  — most  believe 
that  in  a climate  of  hopeless- 


ness and  despair,  individual 
violence  is  anmrfhing  wpithwp 
Mr  Arafat,  Israel  nor  even 
Islamist  leaders  can  prevent 

“What  we  are  seeing  is  not 
just  frustration  or  fanaticism,’* 
said  a US  aid  worker.  “It  Is  a 
descent  into  anarchy  and  frag- 
mentation, one  which  anyone 
who  knows  how  to  use  some 
nltro-gjycerine  can  and  win  go 
ontflnd  Trill  hhnnpW_” 

In  the  squalor  of  Shati  refu- 
gee camp,  on  the  edge  of  Gaza 
City,  a father  of  12,  whom' the 
prolonged  Israeli  closure  of 
the  border  has  again  put  out 
of  work,  said:  “IF  someone 
wants  to  wn  himself,  there  is 
nothing  Arafat  can  do  to  stop 
him  and  there  will  be  more 
and  more  of  them  if  thing?  go 
on  like  this.” 

The  attacks  are  particularly 
embarrassing  for  Mr  Arafat 
because,  unlike  the  Tel  Aviv 
suicide  bombing  10  days  ago, 
the  bombers  struck  within 
territory  he  controls. 

They  also  came  at  a time 
when  he  has  moved  closer  to 
the  Islamic  camp.  With  his  In- 
sistence that  he  will  not 
return  to  the  peace  process 
unless  Israel  reverses  its  deci- 
sion on  Har  Homa,'  he  ha? 
restored  some  prestige. 
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Medics  treat  a Palestinian  man  Injured  in  yesterday's  clashes  with  Israeli  forces  in  Nablus  photograph:  nassef  i 


Riverboats  aground  as  drought  takes  grip 


Early  hosepipe  bans  forecast 
and  Thames  tourist  cruises 
scuppered  by  lack  of  rainfall 


Paul  Brown 

liwlromwnt  Cores  ipondkmt 

THE  water  shortage  that 
is  threatening  another 
crisis  on  the -scale  of 
the  record  heatwave  of 
1995  yesterday  claimed  an 
early  casualty  when  River 
Thames  pleasure  craft  had  to 
abandon  scheduled  runs  to 
Hampton  Court  in  south-west 
London  following  fears  that 
they  would  run  aground. 

As  the  1997  drought  takes 
hold,  water  supplies  are 
threatened  and  the  Environ- 
ment Agency  is  expecting 
early  imposition  of  hosepipe 
turns. 

Pleasure  cruise  visits  west 
of  London  have  lutd  to  be  can- 
celled, the  Port  of  London  Au- 
thority said  yesterday,  as  the 
Thames  is  redured  to  flows 
normally  seen  only  in  August , 
after  a long  hot  summer. 

The  plight  of  the  Thames  is 
mirrored  across  England 
with  low  flows  affecting  all 
but  one  of  England's  35  major 
rivers.  The  Environment 
Agency  said  nine  had  flows 
less  than  a third  trf  normal 


and  half  only  50  per  cent 

March’s  rainfall  was  less 
thaw  a third  of  average  and 
although  February  was  wet, 
there  are  have  been  years  of 
low  rainfall  depleting  ground 
water  levels,  reducing  springs 
to  a trickle  «nd  threatening : 
both  wildlife  and  drinking 
water  supplies,  the  agency 
said. 

Britain’s  longest  river,  the 
Severn,  being  monitored  at 
Bewdley  yesterday,  bad  only 
37  per  cent  of  the  March  a ver- 
age  Dow  at  Bewdley.  Hereford 
and  Worcester,  and  the  River 
Derwent  in  Derby  only  39  per 
cent 

The  problem  on  the  Thames 
Is  just  below  Teddlngton  Weir 
west  of  London  where  vessels 
trying  to  get  upstream  of  Eew 
hit  mud  tanks  at  low  tide.  For 
vessels  to  navigate  at  low  tide 
between  Richmond  and  Eew 
without  serious  problems,  3S0 
million  gallons  of  water  need 
to  flow  over  Teddlngton  Weir 
everyday. 

Less  than  1QQ  million  gal- 
lons are  available  now.  Some 
vessels  can  travel  safely  only 
at  high  tide. 

A spokeswoman  for  WPSA 


John  Vidal  looks  at  arguments 
about  how  best  to  bridge  gap 
between  supply  and  demand 


The  River  Thames  at  Putney,  which  is  enduring  an  ever- 
lower  tide,  cansing  many  larger  boats  to  run  aground 


Upriver,  the  boat  company 
which  ferries  up  to  600  tour- 
ists along  the  Thames  from 
Westminster  to  Hampton 
Court  every  day  at  peak  sea- 
son, said  low  water  problems 
had  never  previously  started 
so  early. 

“We  have  been  forced  to 
change  our  schedule,  because 
at  certain  times  of  day  we 
can’t  make  it  all  the  way  to 
Hampton  Court  without  the 
boat  running  aground. 

“We  are  considering 
running  a coach  service  for 


the  rest  of  the  journey.but 
that  would  defeat  the  point  of 
taking  a river  trip.” 

A spokesman  for  the  Port  of 
London  Authority  said:  “It’s 
only  April  and  we  are  already 
facing  the  kind  of  problems 
we  usually  face  in  August 
after  a very  dry  summer." 

The  Environment  Agency 
[ has  warned  that  hosepipe 
bans  and  various  restrictions 
on  water  use  could  again  be 
necessary  m parts  of  Britain 
lata1  this  year  to  stave  off  a 
water  crisis. 


O Fujimori's  only  nod  in  the  direction  of  reconciliation 
for  the  guerrillas  has  been  legislation  that  allows 
them  to  win  their  freedom  by  informing  on  alleged 
former  comrades.  “Here,"  said  a foreigner  working  in 
Lima,  “pacification  means  destruction  of  the  enemy.” 
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IF  YOU  think  we  are  a 
group  of  rain-sodden  is- 
lands with  limitless 
water  supplies,  then  con- 
sider this:  according  to  the 
European  Union  and  World 
Resources  Institute  in 
Washington,  our  60  million 
population  has  no  more 
fresh  water  per  person  than 
South  Africa’s,  we  have  less 
per  person  than  sun-baked 
Spain  or  France,  and  parts 
of  Britain  are  bordering  on 
semi-arld  zones. 

But  where  the  water  com- 
panies want  to  blame  cli- 
mate and  geography  for 
household  shortages,  the 
finger  is  pointing  at  gov- 
ernment and  planners  who 
have  encouraged  us  to  live 
where  there  is  least  rain- 
fall, and  at  our  lifestyles. 

About  250,000  billion 
litres  of  water  a year  fall  on 
Britain,  but  most  of  tt  on 
the  old  hard  rocks  of  north- 
ern and  western  highlands, 
and  relatively  little  on  the 
majority  of  people  who  live 
in  the  geologically  younger, 
drier  sooth  and  east 
We  use  up  to  twice  as 
much  water  per  person  as 
we  did  40  years  ago,  on  gar- 
dens, cars,  dishwashers, 
baths  and  cleaning. 

The  demise  of  heavy  in- 
dustry means  less  water  is 
used  in  coal  mining,  steel- 
making or  shipbuilding. 
But  intensive  agriculture, 
mainly  practised  In  water- 
stressed  regions,  demands 
far  more  water  at  critical 
times  to  produce  crops  suit- 
able for  supermarkets. 

The  water  companies 
mostly  favour  better  collec- 
tion and  distribution  net- 
works. They  argue  far  more 
reservoirs  and  construc- 


tion schemes  and  say  that 
only  5 per  cent  of  the  water 
that  falls  is  collected. 

Their  argument  Is  politi- 
cally convenient  because 
major  infrastructural  de- 
velopments allow  them  to 
keep  their  prices  and  turn- 
overs high,  and  lets  them 
pass  on  the  costs.  Water 
companies  in  the  South- 
east are  already  arguing 
that  new  reservoirs  are 
needed,  and  there  is  in- 
creasing demand  for  large 
water  transfer  schemes. 

Companies  are  abstract- 
ing more  water  from  rivers, 
which  in  turn  puts  heavy 
ecological  stress  on  pro- 
tected wildlife  sites. 

.The  alternative  argument 
is  that  Britain  should  move 
to  statutory  water  conser- 
vation, or  “management”. 
Friends  of  the  Earth  says 
we  could  save  more  than  40 

per  cent  of  the  water  col- 
lected without  anyone 
being  inconvenienced. 

Public  outrage  at  leakage 
rates  has  forced  water  com- 
panies to  repair  a network 
of  old  pipes,  but  billions  of 
gallons  a year  could  be 
saved  by  use  of  water  butts 
rather  than  hosepipes,  low- 
flash  cisterns,  more  show- 
ers and  better  technologies. 

The  water  companies  are 
drawing  up  their  invest- 
ment plans  beyond  1998. 
end  many  are  keen  to  raise 
prices  to  pay  for  huge  in- 
frastructural projects. 

They  will  have  to  per- 
suade not  only  the  Industry 
regulator  but  also  the  Envi- 
ronment Agency,  which 
has  said  it  will  agree  to  new 
reservoirs  only  if  every 
other  course  of  action  has 
been  examined  in  detail. 


You  wouldn’t  hoi 
the  University 
Boat  Race 
anywhere  but  the 
Thames. 

There  are  many  boats  and  many  rivers,  but 
nowhere  eke  would  do  for  the  University  Boat  Race. 

There  are  many  places  to  hold  meetings,  but 
only  the  International  Convention  Centre, 
Birmingham  will  do  for  leading  business  people. 

The  up-to-the-minute  facilities,  truly  impressive 
quality  of  service,  value  for  money;  and  outstanding 
accessibility  puts  the  ICC  lengths  ahead. 

For  your  next  meeting,  conference  or  convention 
remember  not  ail  meeting  places  ■jtehmahohac 

. , CONVENTION 

are  in  the  same  stream. 

Cali  0121-200  2000  for  details. 

The  Ultimate  Convention  Centre 

International  Convention- Centre 
Broad  Street  Birmingham  B1  2EA 
www.necgroup.co.uk 
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Racecourse  reviews  safety  after  baby’s  narrow  escape 
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SAFETY  measures  at  a 
leading  racecourse  are 
to  be  reviewed  after  a run- 


pram,  knocking  out  a baby, 
writes  Viuek  Chaiidhary. 

Lee  Marshall,  aged  seven 


in  the  accident,  was  at  stalls.  It  ran  around  the 
Southwell  racecourse.  Not-  course  and  almost  collided 


Unghamshire.  when  Form!-  with  a woman  spectator  be- 


ta be  reviewed  after  a run-  tiee  raanaau,  ages  seven  i imciminnmic,  i : ".  ..  1 

away  horse  careered  into  a I weeks,  who  was  not  injured  I dable  Flame  broke  from  the  | fore  hitting  the  pram  on  the 


public  lawns.  It  was  even-  Paul  Ma 
tually  caught  by  a trainer.  treated  ft 

The  baby’s  parents,  Hath-  taken  to 
erine  Price,  aged  22,  and  checkup. 


Paul  Marshall.  25,  were  The  accident  happened  as  Ashley  Bealby.  the  race- 
treated  for  Qinrtr.  Lee  was  outsider  Formidable  Flame  coarse  clerk,  said  there 
taken  to  hospital  for  a was  about  to  run  in  the  3pm  would  be  safety  review 
checkup.  Heron  Maiden  Handicap,  after  the  “freak”  accident. 


Straw  gives 
prison  ship 
green  light 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Government  last 
night  used  special 

powers  with  the  back- 
ing of  Jack  Straw,  the 
shadow  home  secretary,  to 
overcome  opposition  to  the 
siting  of  a prison  ship  in  Port- 
land Harbour  and  give  the  go- 
ahead  for  the  first  inmates  to 
be  on  board  later  this  month. 

Officials  confirmed  that ' 
John  Gummer.  the  Environ- 
ment Secretary,  had  to  secure 
the  agreement  of  Mr  Straw 
because  of  the  “sensitive  na- ! 
ture  of  the  decision  during  an  I 
general  election,  period”. 

Mr  Straw  defended  his 
action  last  night  saying  he  1 
had  been  told  by  Richard  Tilt, : 
the  director  general  of  the 
Prison  Service,  that  without 
the  ship  the  already  acute  sit- 
uation in  the  prisons  would 
need  emergency  measures,  in- 
cluding ncing  police  cells,  and 
there  would  be  "a  greater  risk 
of  loss  of  control”. 

The  shadow  home  secretary 
said  “there  has  been  entirely 
understandable  public  con- 
cern. much  of  which  we 
share,”  in  Weymouth  about 
the  prison  ship  and  promised 
he  would  review  the  “use  of 
this  temporary  facility”  if 
Labour  won  power. 

Mr  Straw  said  he  had  asked 
for  assurances  about  the  secu- 
rity or  the  moorings  of  the 
vessel  and  about  the  capacity 
of  the  staff  on  board  to  cope  if 
it  broke  free. 

The  Prison  Service  last 
night  welcomed  the  decision 
and  said  that  the  first  of  up  to 
480  inmates  could  be  on  beard 
HMP  Weare  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Until  last  month  the  ship 
lay  in  New  York  Harbour  five 
years  after  the  Department  of 


Corrections  decided  it  should 
be  scrapped. 

When  inmates  step  on  the 
vessel  later  this  month  it  wSl 
be  the  first  time  a prison  ship 


has  been  used  to  house  pris- 
oners in  the  UK  since  the  Earl 
wmiam  ferry  sank  during  a 
storm  in  1987  off  Harwich, 
Essex. 

Mr  Gummer’s  annou ce- 
ment Last  night  short-cir- 
cuited the  normal  planning 
procedure  and  comes  only  a 
fortnight  after  a brief  Inquiry 
was  held  by  Peter  Dawson, 
senior  planning  officer  for  the 
South-west,  to  hear  the  objec- 
tions of  Portland  and  Wey- 
mouth borough  council. 

The  detailed  planning  in- 
quiry report  published  last 
night  revealed  that  the 
English  Tourist  Board  and 
the  Health  and  Safety  Execu- 
tive were  among  those  who 
voiced  doubts  about  the 
prison  ship's  location.  The 
English  Tourist  Board  op- 
posed siting  the  ship  at  a 
“stunning  geographic  loca- 
tion with  areas  of  outstanding 
landscape  quality”. 

The  Health  and  Safety  Exec- 
utive voiced  concerns  about 
siting  the  ship  near  a pro- 
posed ammonium  nitrate 
storage  site. 

The  planning  official  how- 
ever doubted  that  the  ship 
would  put  off  potential  visi- 
tors to  Portland  and  Wey- 
mouth and  even  suggested 
that  “prisons  are  a source  of 
interest  and  may  themselves 
attract  a number  of  visitors”. 

Last  night  Frances  Crook, 
director  of  the  Howard 
League  for  Penal  Reform,  said 
the  prison  ship  announce- 
ment was  “a  ludicrous  and 
childish  decision  by  Gummer 
and  Straw  because  this  is  not 
a solution  to  the  long  term 
problems  of  the  Prison 
Service". 


Return  to  basics 
costly  for  Junor 


Gary  Youngs 


A FORMER  speech- 

writer  for  Lady 
Thatcher  went  back  to 
basics  and  insisted  on 
speaking  Norman  French 
when  he  was  arrested  for 
not  giving  a breath  test,  a 
court  heard  yesterday. 

Rodrick  Junor,  son  of 
Mail  on  Sunday  columnist 
Sir  John  Junor.  said  it  was 
“original  English”  and 
refused  a further  test  at  a 
police  station. 

He  was  fined  £900  and 
banned  from  driving  for  18 
months  at  Dorking  magis- 
trates court  in  Surrey. 

He  denied  the  offences 
and  sentence  was  sus- 
pended pending  appeal. 

The  court  heard  that 
Junor.  aged  52,  of  Newdi- 
gate  in  Surrey,  was  stopped 
by  police  after  he  was  spot- 
ted driving  slowly  on  the 


wrong  side  of  the  road  at 
CapeL  near  Dorking,  in  No- 
vember last  year.  Sergeant 
Paul  Feast  said  he  could 
smell  drink  on  Jnnor’s 
breath  and  asked  him  to 
take  a breath  test. 

Junor  was  taken  to  Rei- 
gate  police  station.  The 
court  was  shown  a video  of 
him  again  being  asked  to 
take  a breath  test  to  which 
he  replied:  “Dlt  rien". 

When  told  to  answer  in 
English.  Junor  said:  “Nor- 
man French  is  the  original 
English  language.” 

Junor  said  he  bad  not  had 
a drink  in  three  years. 
“There  is  a vendetta 
against  the  Junor  family. 
Six  times  I’ve  been  stopped 
and  my  wife  and  son  have 
been  stopped,  and  there 
have  been  two  murder  at- 
tempts against  my  father." 

He  denied  Sergeant  Feast 
had  asked  him  to  take  a 
breath  test. 


Battling  for  Cheaper 
Car  Insurance? 


Is  your  premium  over  £250? 
You  could  cut  your  costs 
by  calling  Hastings  Direct. 

Bigger  cars  and  comprehensive 
cover  is  a speciality! 


Call  FREE  on 

0800  00  1066 


Please  Quote  « ■ 

ref.:  GA007  ■HdStinQSDIRECT 
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Diana  enlists  aid 
of  passer-by  in 
‘set-up’  scuffle 


dm*  Longrigg 
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Two  balaclava-clad  IRA  members  appeared  from  an  alley  to  show  off  their  weapons  before  an  Easter  audience 


Republican  crowd  cheers  IRA  gunmen’s  show  of  strength 


THE  IRA  yesterday  staged  a 
rare  show  of  street  theatre 


I rare  show  of  street  theatre 
when  two  members  waved  a 
semi-automatic  rifle  and  a 
sub-machine  gun  to  an  appre- 
ciative audience  at  a republi- 
can ceremony  in  Belfast, 
writes  David  Sharrock. 

The  show  of  strength  was 
apparently  intended  to  send  a 
symbolic  message  to  the  Gov- 
ernment but  the  demonstra- 
tion’s location  in  hardline  Ar- 
doyne  might  also  suggest  that 
grassroots  IRA  discontent 


with  the  republican  leader  - 
ship  also  played  its  part 
There  is  speculation  that 
the  IRA  will  call  a ceasefire 
before  the  general  election, 
l but  yesterday's  display  wiQ 
! have  done.no  favours  to  Sinn 
Fein's  electoral  strategy, 
which  depends  upon  keeping 
attention  off  its  military 


wing. 

At  the  weekend,  a police  of- 
ficer was  wounded  by  an  IRA 
sniper,  a 1,0001b  bomb  was  de- 
fused near  an  army  base. 


Irish  police  unearthed  an  IRA 
training  camp  and  loyalists 
responded  by  leaving  a 901b 
bomb  outside  a Sinn  Fein 
office  in  Belfast. 

Yesterday,  at  a ceremony  to 
remember  the  deaths  of  local 
IRA  men,  thp  two  gunmen 
suddenly  appeared  to  cheers 
from  the  1,000-strong  crowd. 
Brandishing  an  AK-47  assault 
rifle  and  a sub-machine  gun. 
they  briefly  posed  for  photo- 
graphs before  sprinting  off. 

Afterwards,  Franc  ie  Mol- 


loy,  a Sinn  Fein  councillor, 
told  the  crowd:  “It  is  fitting 
that  we  had  the  presence  of 
the  IRA  on  our  streets,  the  de- 
fenders of  our  people  over  die 
last  25  to  30  years.” 

Mr  Malloy  then  delivered  a 
message  to  the  next.  British 
government  “The  road  ahead 
is  twopronged,”  he  said.  “We 
go  down  the  road  to  negotia- 
•tions  and  settlement  or  the 
British  government  could 
take  it- down  the  road  to 
conflict” 


DIANA,  Princess  of 
Wales,  entered  a new 
round  in  her  feuding 1 
with,  die  paparazzi  yesterday  i 
when  she  claimed  she  had  . 
been  “set  up”  by  two  photog- 
raphers conspiring  to  pro- 
voke her. 

Brendan  Beirae  bad  been 
taking  pictures  of  the  prin- 
cess as  she  emerged  from  her 
gym  in  Earl’s  Court,  west 
London,  on  Monday.  But 
when  he  reftised  her  demand 
to  hand  over  the  Him,  she 
asked  passer-by  Kevin  Dug- 
gan for  help. 

Mr  Duggan,  aged  28,  held 
the  award-winning  royal  pho- 
tographer until  he  released 
the  camera  and  the  princess 
walked  off  with  the  film. 

The  affray  was  splashed  in 
the  Sun,  with  frame  by  frame 
photographs  of  the  scuffle. 

Mr'  Beirae.  aged  39.  said: 
“He  got  me  in  an  armlock  and 
said:  Xet  go  of  your  camera 
or  HI  break  your  arm.’  I am 
stunned  she  did  not  step  In 
and  stop  it  It  was  outrageous. 
She  knows  I am  not  a stalker 
or  a threat  I have  taken 
photographs  of  her  for  10 
years.” 

The  princess’s  office 
released  a statement  “Once 
again,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
has  been  harassed  by  a pho- 
tographer. Once  again,  this  it- 
self has  become  the  subject  of 
inaccurate  press  comment. 
The  princess  hopes  that  the 
recently  passed  Protection 
from  Harassment  Act  will 
give  greater  protection  to 
people  such  as  herself  who 


Diana:  said  photographers 
conspired  to  provoke  her 


are  the  victims  of  this  kind  of 
distressing  intrusion  in  their 
private  lives.” 

The  act  allows  the  defen- 
dants to  plead  the  defence  of 
pursuit  of  reasonable  course. 
But  it  has  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  courts  whether 
this  would  allow  a get-out 
clause  for  journalists. 

A spokeswoman  at  the  prin- 
cess’s office  claimed  this  was 
the  latest  incident  in  an  on- 
going saga:  ‘lie  was  obvi- 
ously colluding  with  the  other 
photographer.  The  whole  in- 
cident was  obviously  set  up  to 
provoke  the  princess.  He  was 
ready  and  waiting  to  cause  a 
provocation  of  some  kind." 

Mr  Duggan  was  modest 
about  his  rescue:  '1  would 
have  done  the  same  for  any 
woman.  Its  a question  of 
manners.  My  mum  brought 
me  up  to  be  a gentleman." 


News  in  brief 


Decision  ‘in  days’  on 


Hillsborough  video 


SOUTH  Yorkshire  police  yesterday  said  video  footage  of  the 
Hillsboro  ugh  disaster  was  not  new  evidence  and  had  been  made 
available  to  the  official  inquiry. 

The  Crown  Prosecution  Service  said  it  was  looking  at  the 
footage  and  a decision  on  the  reopening  of  the  inquiry  into 
police  handling  of  the  disaster  will  be  reached  within  days. 

Families  of  the  96  disaster  victims  are  pinning  their  hopes  on 
video  footage  which  they  say  casts  doubt  on  claims  by  South 
Yorkshire  police  that  a surveillance  camera  in  the  stadium  was 
not  working  properly  during  the  FA  Cup  semi-final  between 
Liverpool  and  Nottingham  Forest  on  April  15 1989. 

Yesterday's  Mirror  newspaper  said  video  footage  clearly 
showed  events  on  the  Leppings  Lane  terraces  of  the  Sheffield 
Wednesday  ground  leading  up  to  the  crush.  It  said  the  video 
tape — which  has  lain  in  the  archives  of  Yorkshire  Television 
since  it  was  given  to  the  company  by  police  for  use  as  part  of  a 
documentary — conflicted  with  police  riatme  that  the  camera 
was  not  working  properly  and  that  as  a result  officers  could  not 
see  what  was  happening. 


Armed  bus  driver  stuns  raider 


A MANCHESTER  bus  driver  may  face  prosecution  after  allegedly 
firing  a replica  gun  at  a teenage  raider.  The  shocked  17-year-old 
injured  his  bead  as  he  tell  to  the  floor  after  the  driver  fired  three 
blanks.  Ihe  teenager  is  being  questioned  by  the  police. 

Starlight  Travel  the  bus  company  employing  the  driver.  Rob- 
ert Amos,  aged  44,  refused  to  discuss  their  security  arrangements 
or  the  advice  given  to  employees  facing  attacks.  — Amelia  Hill 


Supermac  loses  licence 


MAIXX)LM  Macdonald,  the  former  England  football  interna- 
tional, warned  others  of  the  dangers  of  alcohol  lingering  in  the 
system  yesterday  after  he  was  banned  from  driving.  Macdonald. 
who  admitted  a drink-driving  offence  last  month,  was  placed  on 

probation  for  18  months  and  banned  for  two  years. 

John  Wesencraft,  defending,  told  magistrates  in  Newcastle  that 
Supermac,  as  he  was  known  before  knee  Injuries  prematurely 
ended  his  career  18  years  ago,  wanted  people  to  learn  from  his 
experience  of  the  lingering  effect  of  drink  in  the  body.  Macdonald, 
aged  47,  was  found  to  be  three  times  over  the  drink-drive  limit 
wbm  he  was  stopped  by  police  in  an  evening  in  February 
although  he  had  not  had  a drink  since  the  previous  night. 


Jean  Lindsay  on  her  holding  at  Glenshee 


PHOTOGRAPH:  BSC  RADiOACEN  GRB9J  and  SOWN  PRICE 


Drama  of  farmers’  plight 


Grundys’  fictional  case  resembles  tenant 
families1  battle  against  landlords  bent  on 
eviction,  writes  Peter  Hetherington 


Prescription  rise  attacked 


THE  15p  rise  m the  price  of  prescriptions  which  came  into  force 
yesterday  was  attacked  by  pharmacists  and  other  health  groups 

as  atax  cm  the  sick.  The  chaige,  which  rises  to  £5.65  per  item,  was 

announced  in  the  Budget  The  Natiooallfeannaceirtlcal  Associa- 
hoo.  which  represents  10,000 high  street  pharmacies,  said  the 
latest  rise  would  put  essential  medicines  out  rar-h  fnr  ^ 
people  and  endanger  their  longterm  health.  — Chris  Mitiiil 


Near  miss  on  rail  deaths  line 


RA1LTOACK  yesterday  reported  a near  miss  only  yards  from 

where  two  boys  were  killed  by  a train  less  than  48  hours  ago  The 
towof  a hi^  speed  train  traveffingat  70mph  reported  10 
rafldrenplayns  cn  the  line— induing  a gill  as  young  as  five. 

T^UKidentrdlows  the  death  of  two  teenagers,  RkiySntfth, 
Leedsat tewSnl”1*'  13'anthetrackoearH^ltol1  Moor  in 


FOR  Jean  Lindsay  and 
the  tenant  farmers  of 
the  Grampians,  fiction 
finally  caught  up  with 
fact  in  the  form  of  their  real- 
life  drama  last  night 
Tuning  In  to  Radio  4.  they 
heard  the  saga  of  the  down- 
trodden tenant  versus  the  un- 
caring, profiteering  landlord 
approach  its  climax.  And  they 
thought  of  their  own  plight 
which  appeared  Indistin- 
guishable from  that  of  the 
famous  Am  bridge  family. 

Much  of  middle  Britain  is 
absorbed  by  the  troubles  of 
the  wily  Grundys  — Joe,  Ed- 
die, Clarrie  and  the  two  boys 
— who  are  facing  eviction 
from  their  I2&*cre  Boreet- 
shire  form  by  the  young 


squire,  Simon  Pemberton. 

Producers  of  The  Archers, 
that  long-running  story-  of 
country  folk,  have  rarely  ex- 
perienced such  a feedback.  “It 
has  spilled  over  beyond  the 
listener  from  our  natural  con- 
stituency into  all  sorts  of 
areas,  such  as  the  farming 
press,”  said  the  programme 
editor,  Vanessa  Whitburn. 

In  real  life,  organisations 
representing  big  landowners 
have  been  put  on  the  defen- 
sive, while  the  3,500-member 
Tenant  Farmers’  Association, 
which  is  providing  legal  aid 
for  Joe  ami  Eddie,  is  wallow- 
ing in  welcome  publicity. 

The  Grundys’  case  went  be- 
fore an  agricultural  land  tri- 
bunal last  night  Pemberton 


i wants  them  out  so  he  can 

transform  Grange  Farm  from 
an  uneconomic  dairy  unit 
into  a profitable  arable  . 
enterprise. 

In  fiie  Grampians,  Jean 
Lindsay,  and  her  son,  Sandy, 
face  eviction  from  the  2^00 
acres  at  Glenshee  they  have  ! 
formed  for  26  years.  The  land- 1 
lord.  Captain  Alwyne  Farqu- 
harson,  chief  erf  the  Clan  Far- 
quharson  and  16th  baron  of 
Invercauld,  wants  to  turn  the 
land  over  to  grouse  shooting 
and  deer  stalking. 

It  is  seen  as  a test  case . 
under  file  Agricultural  Hold-  j 
mgs  (Scotland)  Act  of  1991, ; 
which  should  safeguard  ten- 
ancte.lt  is  likely  to  end  up  in  1 
the  Scottish  Land  Court  - 

Nearby,  Norman  Qgg,  is : 
feeing  eviction  from  his  feral 
by  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  former 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  the 
Queen  and  brother  of  Sir ; 
Angus  Ogflvy. 

In  both  cases,  the  landlords  ! 


are  arguing  that  they  do  not 
need  planning  permission  to 
change  the  use  of  their  land. 
“If  they  get  away  with  this, 
there  won’t  be  a tenant  hill 
former  with  a sprig  of  heather 
growing  on  his  land  who  win 
be  safe,”  said  Donald  Rennie, 
lawyer  for  the  Ogg  family. 

The  National  Farmers  Union 
of  Scotland  has  thrown  its 
weight  behind  Jean  Lindsay. 
Bob  Kay.  chairman  of  its  legal 
committee,  said:  “It  is  a matter 
of  principle.  If  the  landlords 
succeed  here,  a lot  of  tenant 
formers  wfll  be  very  nervous.” 

The  Country  Landowners’ 
Association  says  such  cases 
are  rare.  “We  have  50,000  mem- 


bers. and  thankfully  very  few 
of  them  are  Pembertons."  sail 


Oliver  Harwood,  an  official. 

George  Dunn,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Tenant  Farmers’ 
Association,  quoted  several 
bard  luck  cases.  His  associa- 
tion had  advised  The  Archers’ 
scriptwriters. 
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Saddam  offers  sanctuary 


Kurdish 
refugees  are 
shunning 
Turkey  and 
turning  instead 
to  a former 
tormentor  in 
Baghdad  for 
help  with 
permanent 
resettlement. 
Chris  Nuttall 
spoke  with  a 
group  near 
Ain  Sfni  in 
northern  Iraq 


fife' 


SADDAM  Hussein  is 
being  portrayed  in 
the  unfamiliar  role 
of  saviour  by  thou- 
sands of  Kurdish 
refugees  expecting  help  from 
Baghdad  with  their  perma- 
nent resettlement. 

In  the  past  an  arch  tormen- 
tor of  the  Kurds,  the  Iraqi 
president  is  on  the  verge  cf 
offering  asylum  to  more  than 
3.000  Turkish  Kurds  in  north- 
ern Iraq.  The  refugees  are 
waiting  In  a straggle  of  tents 
along  the  road  near  Ain  Sfhi, 
on  the  border  between  Iraqi 
territory  and  that  controlled 
by  the  Kurdish  Democratic 
Party  (KDP). 

Their,  wish  to  cross  into 
Saddam's  territory  to  seek  his 
protection  has  bemused  the 
United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UNBCRX 
who  Is  aiding  their  reloca- 
tion. It  will  also  embarrass 
Turkey,  which  is  offering 
Kurds  a comprehensive  repa- 
triation programme. 

"We  are  moving  outside  the 


A portrait  of  Saddam  Hussein  in  Kurdistan  four  years  ago,  rendered  almiqrt  unidentifiable  by  Kurdish  bullets 


KDP,  Turkish,  UN,  American 
control  over  us,  and  Turkey’s 
oppression,”  said  one  of  the 
refugees,  Ahmet  Vurgun. 

"This  is  the  fifth  month 
that  this  oppression  Is  going 
on.  They  stopped  food  and 
medicine  at  our  camp  at 
Atroush  and  we  had  to  leave. 
Turkish  warplanes  were  fly-  i 
ing  overhead  and  we  were 
afraid.  Therefore,  we  are  tak- 
ing shelter  with  Saddam.  We 
are  waiting  for  Mm.  Although 
he  is  known  differently  in  the 
world,  he  Is  holding  out  a 
helping  hand  to  us.” 

The  UNHCR  is  negotiating 
in  Baghdad  with  the  Iraqi 
government  on  the  terms  of 
acceptance  of  the  refugees.  So 
for,  help  has  been  limited  to 
visits  by  Iraqi  doctors  and 
supplies  of  tea  mid  soap. 
Northern  Iraq  Is  controlled  by 
the  KDP  and  the  Patriotic 
Union  of  Kurdistan  (FUK) 
and  protected  by  the  no-fly 
zones  above  the  36th  parallel 
monitored  by  British.  Ameri- 
can and  Turkish  warplanes. 


The  Kurds  near  Ain  Sfni 
are  among  nearly  8,000  who 
have  left  the  Atroush  camp, 
set  up  in  1994  to  house  those 
fleeing  fighting  between  the 
security  forces  and  separatist 
guerrillas  of  the  Kurdistan 
Workers  Party  (PKK)  in 
south-eastern  Turkey.  The  | 
KDP  governor  ofDohuk  prov-  i 
ince,  where  the  camp  is  ; 


refugees  and  this  is  a sine  qua 
non  fbr  our  work,”  raid  Pat- 
rick De  Sousa,  on  a mission 
from  Geneva  to  assist  the 
repatriation.  “In  Atroush,  we 
didn’t  have  this.  We  were  not 
able  to  control  the  activities 
of  various  other  parties.” 
UNHCR  staff  had  been 
aware  of  PKK  infiltration  for 
some  months.  They  faced 


Trri  not  saying  tie  totally  respects  human 
rights,  but  he’s  better  than  the  UN* 


spread  out  an  a valley  floor, 
says  it  win  be  emptied  in  the 
next  week  when  the  remain- 
ing refugees,  numbering  be- 
tween 2,000  and  5,000,  leave. 

The  closure  of  Atroush  has 
been  forced  by  pressure  from 
Turkey,  which,  considers  it  a 
PKK  camp,  and  the  situation 
in  which  the  UNHCR  has 
found  itseH 

"Generally  the  UNHCR  has 
direct,  unhindered  access  to 


growing  hostility  from  camp 
occupants  after  they  an- 
nounced in  November  a pro- 
gramme of  voluntary  repatri- 
ation to  Turkey.  The  UNHCR 
made  its  last  food  delivery  in 
December  and  officially  with- 
drew support  in  January.  It 
left  its  flag  flying  over  the 
camp,  apparently  to  discour- 
age any  Turkish  plans  to 
bomb  it,  as  they  have  PKK 
bases  in  northern  Iraq. 


British  MPs  and  writers  de- 
nounced the  UN  decision  to 
withdraw.  Playwrights  Tom 
Stoppard  and  Harold  Pinter 
were  among  the  signatories  of 
a statement  saying  the  refu- 
gees were  being  “quietly  and 
expeditiously  sacrificed  to 
suit  Turkey’s  barbaric  aims”. 

Despite  Turkish  promises 
of  amnesties,  help  in  building 
houses  and  buying  livestock 
and  five-star  refugee  facilities 
at  Sflopi,  on  tlm  Turkish  side 
of  the  border  with  Iraq,  only 
around  100  people  have 
returned  so  far . 

Instead,  the  the  UNHCR  is 
having  to  assist  Turkish 
Kurds  who  prefer  to  take 
their  chances  by  pitching 
tents  on  private  land,  depend- 
ing on  the  goodwill  of  the 
local  people  and  the  KDP. 

The  Kurds  resent  being 
forced  to  move  from,  their 
camp  in  winter  and  abandon 
houses  they  had  built  there. 
Those  at  Ain  Sfhi  feel  they 
have  a better  chance  of  a per- 
manent home  with  Saddam 


PHOTOGRAPH:  CAROL  Lffi 

than  with  UN-aided  resettle- 
ment schemes  in  the  north. 

“We  are  not  saying  Saddam 
Is  totally  respectftil  cf  human 
rights,  but  he  is  the  one  who 
is  supporting  us.  Saddam  is 
better  than  the  UN  and  he  is 
much  better  than  Turkey,” 
said  Mr  Vurgun. 

Those  remaining  in  Atroush 

still  mum  tn  ha  under  the  trrfln- 
ence.of  PKK  militants  i was 
kept  waiting  at  a checkpoint 
by  young  mpn  in  Peshmerga- 
style  uniform  before  a KDP  ad- 
ministrator arrived.  He  ad- 
vised me  not  to  talk  to  the 
refugees  “Tot  your  own  safety”. 

The  Turkish  national  secu- 
rity council  is  due  to  discuss  1 
the  situation  in  Atroush  today. 
• Ahmet  Cemfl  Tunc,  a Turk- 
ish state  minister,  said  at  the 
start  of  talks  with  the  Iraqi  oil 
minister,  Amir  Mnhatnrnpd 
Rasheed,  that  Ankara  bad 
made  efforts  to  end  the  man- 
date of  the  airforce  patrolling 
northern  Iraq  and  wanted  to 
increase  trade  with  Baghdad 
to  as  much  as  £3  billion  a year. 


Arsonists  target  Turks  I EU  marches  to  link  jobless 


ton  Tiiynor  to  Bonn 

THE  deaths  on  Monday  cf 
three  Turks  in  a fire  at 
their  home  in  Krefeld 
was  due  to  an  arson  attack, 
German  police  confirmed 
yesterday. 

Police  iell  open  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  arson  was  racially 
motivated  as  their  investiga- 
tion continued  into  the  inci- 
dent in  which  a Turkish  wom- 
an. aged  41,  and  two  of  her 
children  were  killed.  Her 
other  two.  children,  twin 
daughters,  were  being  treated 
In  hospital  for  Serious  inju- 
ries sustained  when  Jumping 
from  a third-floor  window  to 
escape  the  fire. 

In  a fire  yesterday  in  Hai- 
gersedbach.  a Turkish  man 
was  injured  after  Jumping 


from  a first-floor  window. 
Police  said  they  found  a swas- 
tika daubed  at  the  back  of  the 
block  of  flats. 

In  the  town  of  Neuss  yester- 
day, a fire  broke  out  in  a 
building  accommodating  152 
foreign  asylum-seekers. 
There  were  no  reports  of 
injuries. 

A further  arson  attack  was 
made  on  Monday  cm  a Mock 
of  flats  occupied  by  foreigners 
in  Memmingen.  Police  said 
the  fire  had  been  caused  by  a 
projectile  being  hurled 
through  a window. 

Recent  weeks  have  seen 
repealed  rampages  by  extrem- 
ist youths  against  foreigners. 
“Monday  mornings  are  al- 
ways bad.  There  are  always 
new  cases  from  the  weekend,” 
Joerg  Mflbradt,  a Branden- 
burg official  investigating ; 


rightwing  violence,  said 
recently. 

Of  94  acts  of  violence  in 
Brandenburg  last  year,  more 
than  half  were  against  for- 
eigners, recent  figures  show. 

Eight  youths  shouting  slo- 
gans like  “Germany  for  the 
Germans”  beat  up  a Croatian 
asylum-seeker  at  the  weekend 
in  Potsdam. 

Also  over  the  weekend, 
rightwing  radicals  injured  six 
people  in  an  attack  an  a youth 
I centre  in  Chemnitz  and  in 
nearby  Erfurt  a gang  of  15 
«tWnhw>rls  attacked  another 
youth  centre. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  Detmold. 
drunken  soldiers  wielding 
knives  and  baseball  bats  at- 
tacked an  Italian  and  two 
Turks,  shouting  "foreigners 
out”  and  “no  dagos  in 
Germany”. 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 

’■  HADE  unionists,  Ifift- 
I wing  and  green  activ 
I ists,  community 
groups  and  church  leaders 
from  across  the  European 
Union  are  organising  si- 
multaneous marches 
against  unemployment  cul- 
minating in  a mass  demon- 
stration during  the  Amster- 
dam EU  summit  in  June. 

The  marches,  which  will 
set  out  from  cities  through- 
out the  Union,  from  Bosnia 
and  from  central  Europe  on 
April  14,  will  converge  on 
Brussels  on  May  28. 

The  demonstrators  will 
reach  Amsterdam  when  the 
summit  opens  on  June  14. 

May  28  is  also  the  date 
chosen  by  the  European 


Trade  Union  Confederation 
for  a “day  of  action’* 
against  unemployment  In- 
formal contacts  have  al- 
ready been  made  between 
German  coal  miners,  em- 
ployees of  the  threatened 
Renault  plant  near  Brus- 
sels, and  car  workers  from 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Spain. 

The  European  Parlia- 
ment-based European  Con- 
vention for  Full  Employ- 
ment expects  more  than 
1,000  delegates  from  trade 
unions  and  unemployed 
workers  groups  to  attend  a 
conference  in  Brussels  on 
strategies  for  full 
employment 

The  convention  demands 
that  the  European  Union 
reduce  working  hours  and 
extend  employment  In 


socially  useful  production 
and  services. 

Ken  Coates,  a British 
Labour  MEP,  said:  “It  is  a 
lie  that  we  cannot  have  full 
employment  once  again 
and  we  must  have  it  if  we 
are  to  have  a civilised 
society.” 

. The  Commission  and  the 
European  Parliament  have 
condemned  the  recent  do-  ! 
sures  announced  hy 
Renault  and  other  multi- 
nationals. 

Robert  Cremieux  from 
the  Belgian  organising 
committee  for  the  unem- 
ployment march  declared: 
“We  are  marching  to  pro- 
claim our  anger  and  be- 
cause we  want  a Europe 
where  the  people  rather 
than  big  business  decide  on 
policy.” 


WORLD  NEWS  5 

World  news  in  brief 

Albanian  secret 
police  ‘disbanded’ 

THE  Albanian  prime  minister,  Bashkim  Flno.  went  to  the 
rebel-held  south  yesterday  for  the  first  time  since  Insurgents 
seized  the  region  and  told  their  leaders  that  the  SMk  secret 
police  had  been  disbanded. 

“Since  yesterday,  there  is  no  more  Shik  in  Albania,"  he 
claimed  at  a meeting  with  rebels  in  the  southern  town  ctf  in 
Gjirokaster,  near  the  Greek  border.  "We  are  going  to  build  a 
new  intelligence  service,  and  from  now,  anyone  who  identifies 

Mr  Fino  said  he  and  President  Sali  Berisha  accepted  the 
resignations  of  the  Shik  chieC  BashkLm  Gaztdede,  and  his 
deputy,  BuJarRama,  and  funding  for  the  group  had  been 
stopped.  — Reuter,  Tirana. 

Roy  Greenslade,  G2  page  7 

Libel  suit  thrown  out 

A FRENCH  court  yesterday  threw  out  on  technical  grounds  a 
libel  suit  brought  by  Saddam  Hussein  against  the  left-wing  weekly 
Le  Nonvel  Observateur,  which  the  Iraqi  president  claimed  had 
instilled  Mm 

The  court  said  it  could  not  handle  the  case  because  President 
fladdam  should  not  have  pressed  a libel  suit,  but  charges  for 
tnsnltft  against  a foreign  head  of  state,  which  is  an  offence  In 
Franca  President  Saddam’s  lawyers  said  he  had  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  since  such  a move  would  have  to  be  through 
diplomatic  channels,  which  have  have  been  severed  since  the 
Gulf  war.  — Reuter,  Paris. 

Sarajevo  orphans  sent  back 

THE  German  authorities  yesterday  flew  back  31  children  to  a 
Sarajevo  orphanage  after  they  had  spent  almost  five  years  in  care 
in  eastern  Germany. 

Accompanied  by  both  Bosnian  and  German  social  workers,  the 
31  children,  aged  four  to  10,  were  taken  by  bus  from  three  homes 
in  the  eastern  state  of  Saxouy-Anhalt  to  Berlin’s  Schoenefeld 
airport  where  they  boarded  a special  charts-  flight  to  Sarajevo. 
The  children  were  evacuated  by  two  German  MPs  from  Sarajevo 
in  August  1992,  during  the  worst  days  of the  Serb  siege  of  the  city. 
Two  babies  were  Jdhfid  when  tbefr  bus  was  attacked  by  Serb 
snipers.  — Ian  Tntynor,  Bonst- 


1 40  killed  in  Burundi 

AT  LEAST  140  people  have  been  killed  in  the  past  week  In  clashes 
between  government  troops  and  Hutu  rebels  in  southern  Bu- 
rundi, an  army  spokesman  said. 

The  army  said  it  had  sent  in  aircraft  to  put  down  violent  clashes 
in  the  province  ofBururi. — AP,  Bujumbura. 


Second  Spanish  rail  crash 

SPAIN’S  second  rail  accident  in  24  hours  killed  a French  woman 
passenger  and  a train  employee,  and  injured  16  people  when  a 
train  was  derailed  yesterday  outside  Madrid  while  travelling 

from  Barcelona  to  Malaga. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  railway  chairman  said  a train  which 
derailed  oh  Monday  in  the  north  of  Spain  killing  18  people  and 
injuring  dozens  was  travelling  at  more  than  four  times  the 
regulation  speed.  The  train,  carrying248  people,  was  at  82  mph  as 
it  switched  tracks  tolet  another  train  pass.  It  should  have  beaa 
18  mph,  he  said.  — AP,  HuarteArakU. 


Belarus  deal  doubts 

THE  Kremlin  insisted  yesterday  that  President  Yeltsin was 
firmly  behind  a union  agreement  between  Russia  and  Belarus, 
but  doubts  remained  over  the  document  due  to  be  signed  today. 

Last-minute  haggling  between  Russian  and  Belarussian  offi- 
cials and  an  assertion  by  a Moscow  spokesman  that  Russia  would 
have  to  assess  afl  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  deal  before 

making  a final  rieeirfnn,  haroflielled  spprailatinn. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  due  to  sign  the  deal  with  his  Belarussian  counter- 
part Alexander  Lukashenko.  Yesterday  he  dispatched  his  secu- 
rity adviser,  Ivan  Rybkin,  to  IVOnrit  with  a personal  message  fbr 
MrLukashoika — Reuter.  Moscow. 


Brazil  police  beating  video 

A GROUP  cfBrazil  Ian  military  police  officers  was  arrested  after 
QbboteJevisionaired  amateur video  footage  apparently  showing 
Sao  Paulo  pciHce  extorting  money  and  beating  motorists  with 
baiora,  even  perhaps  killing  a civilian. 

The  film  allegedly  shows  military  police  setting  up  a roadblock 
ostensibly  to  check  identity  papers  and  car  documents  in  a hunt 
for  drag  traffickers-  The  operation  leader,  Identified  by  his  nick- 
name  “Kambo”  by  Globo,  was  shown  hitting  drivers  and  passen- 
gers with  a baton  and  strolling  with  a gun  in  his  hand.  One  man 
was  beaten  and  taken  behind  a wall,  and  a shot  was  heard.  — 
Reuter,  Brasilia 


US  air  force  plane  crashes 

A United  States  air  force  cargo  plane  burst  into  flames  as  it  crash- 
landed  in  Honduras  yesterday,  kill  ing  three  Americans  and  injur- 
ing seven,  two  critically.  US  officials  said. 

The  C-130  Hercules,  which  flew  from  Howard  air  force  base  In 
Panama  City,  veered  off  the  runway  as  it  landed  at  Tegucigalpa 
airport  and  ploughed  into  a nearby  street,  mililary  officials  said. 

“It  is  believed  all  passengers  are  military  members.  Two  of  the 
seven  injured  are  in  critical  condition.  One  has  a broken  back  and 
the  other  is  suffering  from  multiple  fractures  and  severe  burns," 
a US  airforce  spokesman  said. — Reuter,  Tegucigalpa. 


Fire  leaves  1 0,000  homeless 

NEARLY  10,000  people  were  homeless  after  a weekend  Ore  razed  a 
slum  in  the  Kenyan  port  city  ofMombasa,  officials  said  yesterday . 

An  official  said  305  buildings  for 2,400  families  were  destroyed 
in  the  blaze,  which  was  blamed  on  children  who  threw  embers  on 
a palm-thatched  root  — Reuter,  Mombasa. 
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6 THE  ELECTION 


‘There  will  be  no  single  currency 
unless  the  people  say  so.  It  will  be 
Britain’s  interests  first,  second  and 
third.  No  other  judgment  will  apply’ 

Tony  Biair 


‘So  if  Blair  is  Punch  and  Major’s 
Judy,  is  Paddy  Ashdown  the 
policeman,  the  crocodile,  or  a 
string  of  sausages?’ 

Vincent  Hanna 


Rebecca  Smtthers 
Political  Correspondent 


i OTH  the  Tories  and 
^Labour  refused  to  de- 
'dare  the  size  of  their 
respective  election  "war 
chests”  yesterday,  leaving  the 
poorer  Liberal  Democrats  as 
the  only  main  party  to  elabo- 
rate on  its  spending  plans. 

Asked  at  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats' press  conference  how 
much  the  party  would  be 
spending  on  its  election  cam- 
paign, campaign  chairman 
Lord  Holme  said  it  amounted 
to  between  £5  million  and  £6 
million  across  the  country.  Of 

this,  around  £2.5  million 
would  be  spent  at  the  party 
centre  in  London. 

Lord  Holme  added:  “We 
will  not  be  able  to  finance  lux- 
urious negative  advertising 
like  the  other  parties.  We 
shall  think  lean  and  dean 
and  we  shall  try  and  get  the 
message  across." 

Shadow  chancellor  Cordon 
Brown  said  he  was  “sur- 
prised” that  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats had  been  able  to  supply 
information  on  how  much 
they  were  planning  to  raise, 
given  that  much  of  it  would 
only  come  through  in  the 
coining  weeks. 

As  far  as  Labour’s  plans 
were  concerned,  he  said:  “We 
will  publish  all  our  figures,  as 
we  have  regularly  done  both 
for  donations  and  what  we 
are  spending.  This  will  be  at 
the  appropriate  time”. 

Labour  sources  will  only 
say  — privately  — that  the 
party  has  half  the  Tor  ies'  elec- 
tion budget  to  spend.  Recent 
estimates  on  the  Tories* 
spending  vary  from  £30  mil- 
lion to  £40  million.  Pressed  on 
the  issue  at  the  Tories’  confer- 
ence, John  Major  insisted  it 
was  "a  matter  for  the  party 
chairman”,  Brian  Mawhin- 
ney,  who  was  sitting  along- 
side him.  But  Mr  Mawbinney 
also  failed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 


Bung  and  graft 
become  Tory 
buzzwords  as 
PM  cosies  up  to 
lampshade  lobby 


Campaign 

Day 


John  Major  meeting  staff  at  B & Q,  Croydon,  first  stop  for  the  refurbished  Tory  battlebos 
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Blair’s  currency  shift 


New  sceptic  tone 
on  joining  EMU 


Enron  MacAskM,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


TONY  Blair  Stopped 
just  short  yesterday 
or  completely  ruling 
out  British  entry 
into  the  European 
single  currency  in  1999. 

But  Mr  Blair,  in  a speech  to 
businessmen  in  Derby  last 
night,  put  a huge  question 
mark  over  entry,  saying:  “Let 
me  be  absolutely  clear:  if  the 
issue  of  Britain  joining  a 


single  currency  in  the  next 
Parliament  arises  — and  I 
stress  the  ‘if,  just  as  our 
manifesto  will  stress  the  ‘if  — 
then  the  final  say  will  be  with 
you,  the  British  people,  in  a 
referendum.”  He  added  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a Refer- 
endum Party  because  Labour 
was  offering  a referendum  on 
the  single  currency. 

Labour  made  its  promise  of 
a referendum  last  year  but 
what  is  new  is  Mr  Blair's 
strongly  Euroscsptical  lan- 
guage. Party  sources  denied 


the  strong  tone  was  "because 
private  polling  showed  the 
public  was  bostlle  to  a single 
currency. 

They  said  Labour  had  none 
of  the  Conservatives’  consti- 
tutional or  ideological  objec- 
tions to  a single  currency:  its 
reluctance  was  purely  eco- 
nomic, on  whether  the  single 
currency  would  be  in  Brit- 
ain's interests  and  the  risk 
that  a fudge  on  1999  would  be 
economically  disastrous. 

Mr  Blair  chose  the  single 
currency  as  the  opening 
thpmp  of>  the  election  cam- 
paign proper.  In  theory. 
Labour  has  left  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  British  entry  in 
1999.  But  behind  the  scenes, 
the  party  is  making  no  prepa- 
rations for  entry.  For  Britain 
to  go  in,  the  Bank  of  England 
would  have  to  be  independent 


Low  Charges 

Our  charges  are  amongst  the  lowest  you  can  find  and  we  do  not 
penalise  you  when  you  change  your  contributions,  this  means  more 
of  your  money  goes  Into  your  pension. 

Top  Past  Performance 

Eagle  Star  was  awarded  the  top  performance  ratine  (AA-A)  in  a 
-ecent  survey"  by  accountants  KPfvtG  on  the  past  performance 


and  Labour  has  drawn  up  no 
plans  for  such  legislation  in  a 
Queen’s  Speech. 

The  European  Union  is  due 
to  meet  in  March  or  April 
next  year  to  decide  which 
countries  meet  the  ecnnnmir 
criteria.  But  if  Britain  has  not 
by  then  moved  to  make  the 
Bank  of  England  indepen- 
dent, any  talk  of  entry  would 
be  academic  and  entry  would 
have  to  wait  until  2002. 

Mr  Blair  said  Labour's 
manifesto,  to  be  published 
tomorrow,  will  include  a 
strong  recognition  of  the  “for- 
midable obstacles  that  lie  in 
the'  path”  of  Britain  signing 
up  to  the  first  wave  of  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union. 

The  Conservative  Party 
was  scornful  of  Mr  Blair’s 
Euro-scepticism  and  pub- 
lished a list  of  quotes  from  the 
shadow  chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  and  the  shadow  for- 
eign secretary,  Robin  Cook, 
favourable  to  the  principle  of 
a single  currency. 

But  Mr  Cook  is  known  to  be 
privately  sceptical  about  the 
single  currency,  preferring  to 
wait  until  at  least  2002  to  see 
how  it  works  in  practice.  Mr 


Brown  is  more  sympathetic  to 
the  idea  of  a single  currency. 

The  Labour  leader  sug- 
gested that  keeping  the  option 
open  of  signing  up  to  a single 
currency  in  the  first  wave 
was  about  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  shape  cf  EMU  in  ne- 
gotiations as  much  as  about 
wishing  to  participate. 

He  repeated  Labour’s  claim 
to  have  put  “a  triple  lode”  on 
British  participation  in  a 
single  currency:  the  Cabinet, 
Parliament  and  then  the 
country  in  a referendum  must 
agree. 

Mr  Blair  said:  “There  is  no. 
need  for  the  Referendum 
Party  because  New  Labour 
offers  a referendum.  There 
will  be  no  single  currency 
without  the  people  saying  so. 
It  will  be  Britain’s  interests 
first,  second  and  third.  No 
other  judgment  will  apply.’ 

The  Labour  leader  said: 
“We  must  be  leading  in 
Europe,  not  getting  pushed 
around  on  Europe,  not  mak- 
ing vague  threats  on  BSE,  for 
example,  then  getting  pre- 
cisely nowhere  and,  as  a 
result,  letting  the  people 
down.” 


OUR  pensions  are 


of  different  comoanies 
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to  grow 


Major  attacks 
‘witch-hunt’ 


Hamilton  poll 
fight  backed  by 
PM  after  call 
from  ministers 


David  Hsncto 
Westminster  Com— pondowt 


Pensions  by  phone,  call 
anytime  on  0800  776666 
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JOHN  Major  yesterday 
unequivocally  backed 
Nell  Hamilton's  right  to 
fight  the  election  despite  the 
increasing  likelihood  of  the 
disgraced  ex-minister  facing 
an  independent  “anti-sleaze  ” 
opponent  in  Tattoo. 

The  Liberal  Democrats 
joined  Labour’s  call  for  an 
“anti-corruption’’  candidate 
to  stand  against  Mr  Bam  ntnn 
Both  parties  will  liaise  in 
their  search  for  a suitable 
person  and  both  existing  can- 
didates will  stand  down  if 
agreement  can  be  reached. 

The  Prime  Minister's  state- 
ment was  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed representations  by  four 
members  cf  the  Cabinet  — 
Michael  Portillo,  Peter  Lllley, 
Michael  Forsyth  and  William 
Hague  — who  told  him  that 
Mr  Hamilton  is  innocent  nnrn 
the  “cash  for  questions  " In- 
quiry reports  next  month. 

Friends  of  Mr  PnrtiTin  made 
it  clear  yesterday  that  his 
public  support  for  Mr  Hamil- 
ton — he  is  a a regular  guest 
at  file  former  minister’s  home 
— was  shared  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  particu- 
larly among  the  Tory  right. 
Mr  Portillo  last  week  attacked 
the  “lynch  mob"  mentality  of 
journalists  pursuing  MPs 
caught  in  the  “cash  for  ques- 
tions" scandal  which  in- 
volved MPs  taking  bribes 
from  Mohammed  A1  Fayed, 
the  Harrods  owner. 

John  Major’s  public  sup- 
port for  Mr  Hamilton  fol- 
lowed 30  minutes  of  question- 
ing by  journalists  an  the 
sleaze  issue.  He  insisted:  “I 
am  not  going  to  bow  to  the 
witch-hunt  mentality. 

“I  think  everyone  who , 


retains  toe  support  of  their 
constituency  party  and  pro- 
tests their  innocence,  as  the 
Members  concerned  do,  has 
the  right  to  stand  in  this  elec- 
tion and  fight  the  election  on 
toe  policies  and  philosophy 
that  they  support  That  ap- 
plies explicitly  to  Neil  Hamil- 
ton and  it  applies  as  a general 
principle  as  welL” 

Mr  Major's  statement 
brought  him  back  to  his  origi- 
nal response  on  Friday  March , 
21  when  the  Guardian  pub-1 
lished  inquiry  evidence  given 
by  Mr  Hamilton,  ex-minister , 
Tim  Smith,  ex-whip  Michael; 
Brown  and  backbencher  Sir 
Andrew  Bowden,  to  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey,  toe  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner  for  Stan- 
dards. Then  the  Prime 
Minister  defended  the  right  of  ] 
“innocent”  MPs  to  stand  in 
the  election. 

□ On  Sunday  March  23.  Mr  j 
Major  let  it  be  known  pri- 
vately that  Mr  Hamilton  anti 
Mr  Smith  should  stand  down. 

□ On  Wednesday  March  26 
Brian  Mawhinney,  toe  party; 
chairman,  backed  Tim 
Smith's  resignation  as  “hon- 
ourable'’’ but  said  there  was  a 
"total  difference"  between 
him  and  Nefl  Hamilton. 

□ On  Thursday  March  27  Mr ; 
Major  pressed  an  MP  caught 
In  a sex  scandal  — Piers  Mer- 
chant — to  “explain  person- 
ally to  his  constituency."  This 
was  seen  as  a sharp  contrast 
to  his  support  for  Mr 
TTflmfltnn 

□ On  Sunday  March  30  Mr 
Major  praised  the  former 
Tory  Scottish  party  chair- 
man, Sir  Michael  Hirst,  for.j 
going  honourably  and  quickly 
when  rumours  about  his  pri- 
vate life  began  to  circulate. 
Central  office  briefed  journal- ; 
ists  that  this  was  a signal  for 
Mr  Hamilton  to  go. 

□ On  Monday  March  31  he 
wrote  to  all  constituency 
chairmen  saying  that  if  the 
MPs  were  found  guilty  by  Sir  | 
Gordon  they  would  face  the 
strongest  sanctions  — expul- 
sion from  Parliament 

D Yesterday  he  publicly  sup- 
ported Mr  Hamilton. 


Martin  Wainwright 

EVER  since  Chaucer, 
the  British  have  ear- 
marked April  as  the 
time  to  dost,  scrub,  scour 
and  go  on  pilgrimages.  In 
Geoffrey’s  day,  the  goal 
was  a spiritual  spring-clean 
at  Canterbury;  in  John’s  it 
turned  out  to  be  a trip  to 
the  Croydon  branch  of 
B&Q. 

Could  this  be  the  home  of 
the  Big  Issues,  which  all 
three  parties  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed  yesterday  as  the 
thiTigK  they  really,  really 
wanted  to  discuss?  It  could. 

Day  one  of  Election  97 
turned  out  to  be  Home  Im- 
provement Day.  In  a bold 
move,  the  Conservatives 
took  the  current  political 
vocabulary  of  sleaze  — - 
bung,  graft,  oiling  the  ma- 
chine, etc  — 
and  put  it  in 
the  differ- 
ent, whole- 
some con- 
text of  DIY. 

Maybe 
the  inspira- 
tion struck 
as  Brian 
Mawhinney 
(right) 
jabbed  at  a strip  of  peeling 
wallpaper  in  Conservative 
Central  Office;  or  when  the 
Innovations.  (Catalogue  slid 
through  Viscount  Cran 
borne's  letterbox  with  the 
Sunday  papers.  Whichever, 
the  bullet-point  campaign 
message  on  the  Major  batt- 
lebus  led  off  with  “Families 
have  more  income  and  free- 
dom now  to  realise  their 
ambitions,  for  example 
through  home  improve- 
ment" And  the  bus  led  the 
way  to  B&Q. 

There  were  handyman’s 
improvements,  too,  to  the 
actual  vehicle,  joyously 
welcomed  by  1992  election 
veterans  who  recognised 
their  old  British  Leyland 
chara  beneath  a classic  DIY 
mix  of  expensive  technol- 
ogy and  not-very-weli-ap- 
plied  emulsion  paint. 
“Where  is  the  soapbox, 
then?”  the  passengers 
chorused.  “Aha,”  said  So- 
phie from  Central  Office. 
“Wait  and  see. 

But  this  teasing  reticence 
(by  dusk,  the  new  retract- 
able, bus-mounted  platform 
was  8 till  in  its  sheath) 
proved  a tactical  error,  as 
New  Labour  had  also 
twigged  the  power  of  DIY 
politics.  After  a sunny  wait 
.on  West- 
minster 
Green,  Mr 
Blair’s 
three 
Northamp- 
ton-bonnd 
coaches 
drew  'up 
(bearing 
out  the  old 
adage  about 
London  buses)  and  his  par- 
ty’s new,  retractable,  bos- 
monnted  “people’s  Plat- 
form” was  . proudly 
demonstrated. 

A straightforward  filch 
from  Tory  blueprints,  it 
coupled  more  reassurance 
about  New  Labour’s  close- 
to  Majorism  with  a 
technical  competence  also 
on  show  at  the  party’s 
debut  press  conference. 
Welcoming  early  arrivals, 
Peter  Mandelson  (above 
right)  murmured  “music” 
In  a detached,  almost  desul- 
tory aside  — and  MiHhanfc 


filled  with  the  strains  of 
“Things  can  only  get  bet- 
ter”. When  Tony  Blair  fol- 
lowed Gordon  Brown  to 
centre-stage,  the  lectern 
automatically  shrank  to 

mateh  folS  gfay. 

Liberal  Democrat  energy 
had  meanwhile  gone  for  the 
Hobbyist  vote,  an  Impor- 
tant sub-stratum  of  DIY.  by 
constructing  a Punch  and 
Judy  booth  In  Church 
House.  Two  gaudy  puppets. 
Initially  mistaken  for  the 
Dean  and  Sub-Dean  of  Lin- 
coln because  of  the  setting, 
whacked  the  sawdust  out  of 
each  another.  "So  if  Blair  is 
Punch  and  Major  is  Judy," 
inquired  the  old.  pro  at  in- 
teresting questions,  Vin- 
cent Hanna.  "Is  Paddy  Ash- 
down  the  policeman,  the 
crocodile  or  the  string  of 
sausages?" 

The  Liberal  Democrats 


settled  for  the  policeman; 
but  Hanna  was  pipped  to 
the  Questioner  of  the  Day 
award  by  the  BBC's  politi- 
cal correspondent.  John 
Sargent,  who  managed  a 
First  Day  hatrick.  As  his 
lightning  approach 
rounded  off  a clean  sweep 
of  aririnp  the  first  question 
at  all  three  press  confer- 
ences, rivals  at  the  Tory 
gathering  murmured 
applause. 

Sargent's  skills  were 
lacking  In  the  sole  ani- 
mated mem- 
ber of  the 
public  out- 
side In 
Smith 
Square, 
retired  fax- 
machine  de- 


signer Ray 
Horgan. 
who  had 
trekked  up 
from  Streatham  Hill  with 
an  anti-sleaze  placard  and  a 
cover-story  about  being 
"one  of  the  Sleaze-Hamil- 
tons,  an  old  and  respectable 
English  family.”  He  was 
hopelessly  outsmarted  by 
Central  Office  officials, 
who  stood  h front  of  him 
and  hid  his  slogan,  as  the 
Majors  sauntered  down 
Bird-dropping  Alley  (the 
pavements  below  Central 
Office's  two  large  plane 
trees  are  mired  in  the  stuff) 
and  on  to  the  bus. 

Even  without  the  Young 
Tories'  efficient  masking, 
Mr  Horgan  might  not  have 
been  seen  as  a deadly 
threat  to  Mr  Major;  he  has 
something  of  a placard 
mania,  explaining  to  the 
patient  constable  on  duty 
how  he  had  been  the  man 
with  the  “Hip.  Hip,  Hoo- 
ray!" board  outside  the  hos- 
pital when 
the  Queen 
Mother  had 
her  hip 
joint  opera- 
tion. But 
high  above 
the  Prime 
Minister, 
behind  the 
net  curtains 
on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Smith  Square, 
real  emotion  — and  real 
vote-losing — was  going  on. 

“The  police  chased  away 
my  laundry  van  when  it 
was  trying  to  make  a deliv- 
ery to  me.”  said  business- 
man Donald  Urquhart,  who 
lives  at  No  4,  and  is  furious 
about  the  compulsory  evac- 
uation of  the  square  for  the 
duration  of  the  election. 

Mr  Urqufaart’s  vigour 
was  a contrast  to  the  elec- 
tion's current  — maybe 
early  days  — lack  of  obvi- 
ous public  excitement 
which  continued  as  the 
rival  teams  got  stuck  into 
their  DIY  pilgrimages  — 
Major  deep  In  B & Q while 
Blair  (above  right)  made 
green  gestures  at  a fruit 
and  vegetable  store  in 
Northampton.  Both  men’s 
hustings  proceeded  on  a 
murmuring.  “What  a nice 
man.  but  I don’t  think  m 
be  voting  for  him”  basis  — 
nnHi  Hw  Lampshade  Mo- 
ment briefly  set  the  Prime 
Minister's  tour  alight. 

Stuck  without  an  auto- 
graph book,  a shopper 
grabbed  the  store's  cheap- 
est £6.99  tablelamp  shade 
and  got  the  PM  to  sign  that 
Instead.  Another  followed 
suit,  and  then  another. 
‘He’s  started  quite  a 
trend,"  said  B&Q.  Manager 
of  the  Year  Kevin  Flicker 
as  the  line  rapidly 
dwindled.  Then  it  ran  out. 
and  the  punters  widened 
Mr  Flicker's  smile  by  start- 
ing on  the  £8.90  shades 
instead. 

Mr  Major  calmed  things 
down  with  what  might 
have  been  readings  from  a 
DIY  Soondbyte  Compen- 
dium — the  lamps  marked 
his  mission  to  shed  light; 
B&Q’s  garden  section 
reminded  him  that  Britain 
was  in  the  pfak- 
A similar  nahn  affected 
the  further  shores  of  the 
day’s  political  events,  Judg- 
ing by  sad  scenes  60  miles 
north  at  The  Swan  in  High 
Wycombe. 

Hoping  to  be  surrounded 
at  his  campaign  launch  by 
bouncy  topless  models,  the 
Monster  Raving  Loony's 
High  Wycombe  challenger, 
children’s  entertainer  De- 
nis “Mr  Magician”  Wilkin- 
son, was  forced  to  fell  back 
on  two  karaoke  singers  and 
the  Swan’s  landlady,  Steph- 
anie Tredwell  — all  folly 
dressed. 
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If  they  give  you  wine  glasses  for 
the  mineral  water,  send  them 
back.  We  don’t  want  speakers  to 
appear  to  be  drinking  wine’ 

Labour  Party  booklet 


Ninety  key  seats  across  the 
country  will  determine  whether 
Labour  wins  or  loses.  They  form 
the  battleground. 

TonyBKair 
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THE  BIG  ISSUE:  CAMPAIGN  STRATEGY 


Zeroing  in  on  the  crucial  switchers 


LABOUR:  The  official  doctrine 
holds  that  targeting  of  voters  is 
the  key  to  victory,  and  no 
expense  is  spared  in  following 
it,  reports  Martin  Kettle 


THE  key  word  in 
Labour's  general 
election  planning  is 
Just  that  - key. 
Labour’s  Operation 
Victory,  the  election  cam- 
paign planned  and  ran  by 
Peter  Mandelson  from  Lon- 
don’s Mill  bank  Tower  for 
more  than  a year,  is  focused 
on  keys;  key  Mats,  key  mes- 
sages and  key  campaigners. 

Labour's  campaign  is  about 
targeting.  “The  results  in  90 
key  seats  across  the  country 
will  determine  whether 
Labour  wins  or  loses  the  elec- 
tion," Tony  Blair  wrote  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  constitu- 
encies last  year.  “These  seats 
form  the  battleground  for  our  : 
campaign,  and  extra  organ!- , 
national  and  campaign ! 
resources  are  directed  to  | 
those  areas”.  i 


Labour  divides  all  seats 
into  two  categories:  majority 
seats  and  key  seats:  Majority 
seats  are  the  safe  ones,  where 
one  party  has  such  a large 
majority  that  the  outcome  is 
almost  certain.  They  have 
been  promised  a "high  pro- 
file, low  cost1'  campaign,  but 
most  local  activists  win  be 
directed  to  campaign  in 
“twinned"  target  seats. 

Key  seats  are  defined  as 
those  where  Labour  needs  a 
swing  of  6 per  cent  or  less  to 
win.  It  is  in  key  seats  that  the 
election  will  overwhelmingly 
be  fought  and  the  hulk  of  the 
campaign  funds  spent 

Within  the  key  seats,  the 
crucial  .voters  are  the 
“switchers”,  voters  who  did 
not  vote  Labour  last  time  but 
may  do  so  in  1997.  Labour's 
own  material  for  campaign- 


ers mniruBB  this  point  dean 
“Successfully  targeting  cer- 
tain groups  of  voters  Is  the 
key  to  winning  election.” 
says  the  party's  Key  Seats 
Guidelines. 

Labour  has  invested  a great 
deal  of  time  and  money  in 
building  an  efficient  system 
of  logging  the  intentions  of 
switchers  and  then  regularly 
recontacting  them  up  to  poll- 
ing day.  Initial  contact  was 
made  by  fece-to-fece  canvass- 
ing long  before  the  election 
campaign  proper,  but  It  has 
already  been  supplemented 
by  a telephone  canvassing  op- 
eration, which  will  become 
ever  more  intensive  as  poll- 
ing day  looms. 

All  information  about  vot- 
ers In  key  seats  is  logged  on 
computer.  Labour's  General 
Election  Handbook  explains 
that  the  party  works  with  a 
software  programme  called 
PCElpack.  This  logs  a host  of 
“standard  attributes”  of  vot- ! 
ers  and  even  their  houses. 
These  Include  voting  inten- 
tion, number  and  quality  of 
contacts,  and  the  strength  of 
their  likelihood  to,  vote 
Labour. 

Houses  are  logged  as  Anti- 


Lab  (which  means  they  con- 
tain at  least  one  anti-Labour 
voter),  Pro-Lab  (at  least  one 
Labour  supporter),  and  Split 
House  (at  least  one  of  each). 

Switchers  receive  particu- 
larly detailed  attention.  They 
are  identified  on  PCElpack  by 
the  letter  “W”,  which  stands 
for  “Weak  Labour”.  If  a “W” 
voter  voted  for  another  party 
in  199%  a second  letter  is 
added  tp  the  crated  depending 
on  the  party  which  they  pre- 
viously supported.  “Wq" 
means  the  voter  chose  the 
Conservatives  in  1992.  “Wr” 
means  they  voted  Liberal 
Democrat”,  while  "Wn” 
TnftBTM  a previous  nationalist 
vote.  The  1992  general  elec- 
tion is  therefore  all  about 
whether  labour  can  secure 
the  votes  of  the  "Wq”s 

Once  the  switchers  have 
been  identified,  they  are  con- 
tacted by  Labour's  Get  Out 
The  Vote  team,  both  face  to 
face  and  by  telephone. 

The  GOTV  operation  uses 
standard  scripts  of  questions 
for  each  category  of  Weak  i 
Labour  or  switcher  voters.  If 
a voter  Is  still  uncertain  to  1 
support  Labour,  they  are  con- 1 
tacted by  direct  mail,  and,  if; 


Hopes  hang  on  telephone  teams 


TORIES:  John  Major’s  1 992  win 
was  decided  in  1 0 marginals. 
Alan  Travis  on  plans  to  put 
the  efforts  of  party’s  most 
immobile  supporters  to  best  use 


ONE  secret  Ingredient  in 
the  Conservatives'  sur- 
prise general  election 
victory  in  1992  was  the  intro- 
duction  of  computerised 
direct  mailshots  to  shore  up 
their  support  in  key  margin- 
als. This  time  Central  Office 
hopes  to  make  it  the  year  of 
the  telephone  canvasser. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  a 
highly  defensive  campaign 
but  then  it  was  for  the  Con- 
servative constituency  associ- 
ations last  time. 

In  1992  Central  Office  iden- 
tified 70  seats  for  target  treat- 
ment. This  time  many  of  their 
targets  will  also  be  on 
Labour's  list,  and  the  task  fac- 
ing local  party  workers  will 
be  to  stem  defections  suffi- , 
civntiy  to  hold  onto  the  seat. 

However,  even  the  Conser-  j 
vntives  can  be  expected  to 
make  some  gains  May  1, 
including  retaking  byelection 
losses  such  as  Christchurch 
from  the  Liberal  Democrats 
and  Perth  and  Kinross  from 
the  SNP  , . 

For  the  Tories,  election 
strategy  Is  based  on  the 
simple  fact  that  the  flrst  past 
post  electoral  system  meant 
that  John  Major's  majority  of 
21  was  decided  by  40,000  vot- 
ers la  tiw  M most  marginal 
seats. 

This  was  despite  polling  14 
mtillbn  votes,  more  than  any 
other  party  at  any  previous 
election. 

Then  the  Conservatives  had 
more  than  300  tUU  time  agents 
in  the  constituencies  — more 
than  three  times  Labour's 
strength. 

Although  the  recent  inter- 
nal battles  will  have  depleted 
the  party  organisation  at  toe 
local  level  it  is  probably  still 


stronger  than  Labour's.  AH 
the  Conservative  target  seats 
can  expect  to  have  an  agent 
dedicated  supervision  from 
the  area  office  and  a desig- 
nated MP.  as  well  as  financial 
aid  and  first  call  on  the  time 
of  visiting  frontbenchers  on 
regional  tours. 

The  reported  haemorrhage 
of  support  among  . Tory  grass- 
roots activists  may  be  partly 
compensated  for  by  the  fact 
that  1997  will  see  the  comput- 
erised general  election  crane 
of  age. 

The  last  general  election 
was  the  flrst  that  the  electoral 
roll  was  available  on  com- 
puter disc. 


The  technology  was  there 
but  as  one  Conservative  MP 
put  it  “We  used  computers 
for  the  first  time.  But  we 
hadn't  the  manpower  to  use 
them  properly. 

*Td  say  they  were  a disad- 
vantage. Certainly  the  Cen- 
tral Office  recommended  pro- 
gramme had  serious 
deficiencies.” 

Despite  toe  result  toe  Cen- 
tral Office  campaign  team 
were  proud  of  their  operation 
during  the  Wirral  byelection. 

They  had  more  “voter  con- 
tact” than  ever  before  and 
telephone  canvassing  and 
direct  mail  enabled  them  to 
"hit”  the  soft  Tory  vote  three 
during  the  campaign 
with  letters  warning  about 
the  fete  of  grammar  schools 
and  with  tailored  messages 
from  both  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  local  candidate. 

Telephone  canvassing  is 
now  rate  of  the  main  ways  of 
contacting  .toe  key  floating 
voters  in  an  election.  For  the 
Conservatives  It  has  the 


added  advantage  that  it  is  a 
perfect  occupation  for  the  el- 
derly and  tiw  infirm. 

It  is  now  the  stuff  of  elec- 
toral legend  that  in  1992  a 
phonebank  of  Tory  ladies  in  a 
highly-organised  safe  seat  in 
the  south-east  made  more 
than  8,000  long  distance 
phone  calls  to  a northern 

marginal- 

Their  accents  did  not  seem 
to  he  an  impediment  Elec- 
toral law  Is  highly  ambiguous 
about  whether  such  spending 
is  legitimate. 

The  nationally  organised 
direct  mail  campaigns  have 
started.  Millions  of  sharehold- 
ers in  the  privatised  utilities 
have  already  received  warn- 
ing letters  about  the  impact  of 
Gordon  Brown’s  wlnd&H  tax. 
More  will  follow. 

But  whether  all  this  targe- 
ted technology  will  be  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
local  canvassing  support 
among  the  once  Tory  feitoftil 
will  prove  decisive  to  the  out- 
come on  May  L 


supermarket 


necessary,  are  personally  con- 
tacted by  toe  candidate. 

Little  has  been  left  to 
chance  by  Operation  Victory 
in  trying  to  ensure  that  key 
seat  switchers  are  bombarded 
with  the  «rmp  massages,  pre- 
sented in  a way  laid  down  by 
MUIhank. 

For  more  than  a year,  local 
campaigners  have  been 
receiving  instructions  on 
what  Mr  Mandelson  calls 
Labour's  Visual  Identity  A 
series  Of  publications  — titled 
Logo  and  Stationery,  Election 
Materials,  Producing  Printed 
Publicity,  and  Successful 
Events  — set  out  the  rules 
which  local  constituencies 
are  expected  to  follow  - be- 


tween now  and  May  1.  These 
rules  sometimes  seem  almost 
comical  in  their  attention  to 
detail 

But  they  undoubtedly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Labour  oper- 
ation is  centralised  and  pro- 
fessional to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  Instructions  include: 

• The  party's  colours  must 
be  red  and  yellow. 

• The  Labour  logo,  consist- 
ing of  the  word  Labour  and 
the  red  rose  must  hot  be  “al- 
tered or  distorted  in  any 
way”. 

• Labour  must  only  nse  two 
typefaces  (Franklin  Gothic 
and  Plantin). 

• Local  newsletters  should 
be  called  Labour  News  in 


areas  with  a Labour  council 
or  Labour  MP.  but  Rose 
where  Labour  is  in 
opposition. 

As  befits  the  image-con- 
scious party,  great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  photographs  of 
the  candidate  and  to  appropri- 
ate New  Labour  appearance. 

Labour's  obsession  with 
control  is  nowhere  clearer 
than  in  its  rules  on  meetings. 
“Old  fashioned  public  meet- 
ings are  not  a good  way  of  get- 
ting your  message  across,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  provide  the 
positive  media  images  you 
are  seeking,'’  explains  the 
Successful  Events  booklet. 

"A  meeting  indiscrimi- 
nately open  to  all  can  be  diffi- 


cult to  control,  unpredictable 
in  terms  of  attendance  num- 
bers, and  too  easily  hijacked 
by  the  opposition. 

‘7t  is  far  better  to  address  a 
targeted  group  of  people  — 
Labour  members  and  sup- 
porters, groups  of  weak 
Labour,  or  Tory  and  Liberal 
switchers  in  a key  seat”. 

And  even  in  such  well-con- 
trolled meetings,  the  atten- 
tion to  detail  is  as  strict  as 
ever.  Only  still,  not  fizzy,  min- 
eral water  will  do  for  New 
Labour,  and  “if  the  venue 
gives  you  wine  glasses  for  toe 
mineral  water  for  the  top 
table,  send  them  back  ...  we 
don’t  want  toe  speakers  to  ap- 
pear to  be  drinking  wine!” 
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BE  HEARD 
WITHOUT 
SHOUTING 


Effective  communication  starts  with 
listening  - and  listening  is  one  of 
ATL's  strengths.  We  listen  to  our 
150,000  members,  and  we  respond  to 
their  needs  and  concerns  with 
comprehensive  professional  and  legal 
support,  as  well  as  up-to-the-minute 
advice  and  information. 

And  because  no-one  knows  more 
about  education  and  training  than 
teachers  and  lecturers  themselves,  we 
ensure  that  decision-makers  listen 
carefully  to  ATL  members  too. 


ATL's  voice  is  influential  precisely 
because  it  is  reasoned,  analytical  and 
rooted  in  the  practical  expertise  and 
experience  of  our  members. 

Who  needs  to  shout? 


To  ATL  (Association  of  "(teachers  and  Lecturers) 

7 Northumberland  Street  London  WC2N  5DA.  Ttel  0171  930  6441 
1 would  like  to  know  more  about  joining  ATL 


Na 


Address- 


..Postcode.. 


Please  indicate  your  area  of  professional  interest: 

Primary  Q Secondary  | | Independent  □ 

Further  education  Student  teacher  | | 
jj Student  membership  of  ATL  Is  free}  G/02/4/Y | 


ATL 


Association  of  Teachers  and  Lecturers 

WORKING  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  LECTURERS  - WORKING  FOR  EDUCATION  - WORKING  FOR  YOU 
ATL  HQ,  7 Northumberland  Street,  London  WC2N  5DA.  Tel  0171  930  6441 


8 THE  ELECTION 

‘Here,  surely,  was  the  true  voice  of 
the  Telegraph.  They  have  turned 
on  their  heads  to  support  a man  for 
whom  they  have  no  real  sympathy’ 

Roy  Greenslade 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  April  2 1997 


‘Labour  are  going  to  bring  in  a law 
that  means. . .people  will  be  able 
to  walk  into  your  garden  and  pick 
your  flowers.  It  is  absurd’ 

Dame  Barbara  CartJand 


Tom  apart  by  cowardice  and  hatred 


Arnold  Kemp 

IT  IS  not  often  you  can 
say  that  a great  political 
party  stinks  in  the  public 
nostrils,  meaning  that  it 
has  acquired  almost  uni- 
versal contempt  even  among 
its  own  supporters.  Yet  that 
would  be  true,  this  morning, 
of  the  Scottish  Conservative 
Party. 

It  is  being  torn  apart  not  by 
its  traditional  foes  in  the 
other  parties  or  by  its  many 
critics  in  the  Scottish  press.  It 
is  being  devoured  from 
within,  by  a parasite  com- 


pounded of  cowardice,  dis- 
trust and  mutual  hatred 
rather  than  ideological 
division. 

That  is  what  makes  this  cri- 
sis so  extreme.  This  is  what 
makes  a Tory  wipeout  in  Scot- 
land at  the  election  a real  pos- 
sibility rather  than  a Nation- 
alist pipedream.  And  if  that 
happens  can  Independence  — 
and  not  just  home  rule  — be 
far  behind? 

The  resignation  of  Sir 
Michael  Hirst  as  party  chair- 
man is  not  an  edifying  tale. 


Its  circumstances  break  every 
rule  in  the  Tory  book.  It  is  not 
just  that  Sir  Michael,  kirk  el- 
der and  paterfamilias,  admit- 
ted a “pest  indiscretion"  in 
his  personal  life,  involving  a 
gay  liaison.  It  is  not  the  hy- 
pocrisy which  in  retrospect 
can  be  seen  to  have  underlain 
the  right  he  claimed  to  rebuke 
the  Church  for  political  inter- 
ference, or  his  habit  at  party 
functions  of  paying  graceful 
tribute  to  his  wife  Naomi  and 
their  three  children. 

It  is  not  even  about  the  “gay 
clique"  said  to  exercise  undue 
influence  in  the  party.  That 
such  a group,  centred  on  for- 
mer councillor  Paul  Martin, 
has  existed  is  not  in  doubt.  It 
is  a group  noted  for  Its  impu- 
dence and  Its  promiscuity. 
But  it  is  an  embarrassment,  a 
pimple  on  the  party  rather 
than  a cancerous  growth.  It  is 
not  an  offence  to  be  gay. 


though  to  mte  a gay  relation- 
ship with  marriage  is  no  less 
a betrayal  than  a heterosex- 
ual dalliance. 

Let  us  allow,  even,  that  at  a 
time  of  heightened  sensitivity 
to  sleaze.  Sir  Michael's  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  blue-chip 
Eastwood  candidacy  left  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  Al- 
lan Stewart  was  ill-judged.  It 
would  have  given  a hostage  to 
fortune.  It  could  have  caused 
further  embarrassment  as  the 
election  approached.  It  might 
have  caused  even  more  if  he 
had  been  elected  and  in,  the 
absence  of  other  senior  Scot- 
tish Tories  defeated  in  mar- 
ginal seats,  had  attained 
front-bench  office. 

It  should  be  acknowledged, 
also,  that  a genuine  grass- 
roots front  to  “stop  Micky"  — 
as  candidate  though  not  as 
chairman  — emerged  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  First  of  all, ! 


there  was  genuine  anger  in 
the  Eastwood  constituency 
association  that  he  bad  been 
presumptuous  in  putting  his 
name  forward,  even  making  it 
a condition  of  his  candidacy 
that  he  should  be  unopposed. 

The  anger  surfaced  with  the 
explicit  statement  by  his  old 
enemy  Anna  McCurley  — one 
of  11  Tory  MPs.  including  Sir 
Michael  himself,  defeated  in 
the  1987  election  — that  she 
would  rather  see  Donald 
Duck  as  candidate  than 
Micky.  But  those  who  rang 
round  the  tabloids,  reminding 
them  of  Sir  Michael's  gay  af- 
filiations, swam  in  deeper 
pools.  The  thought  that  Sir 
Michael  might  walk  off  with 
the  safest  seat  In  Scotland, 
while  Malcolm  Rifklnd,  Ian 
Lang  and  Scottish  Secretary 
Michael  Forsyth  teetered  in 
their  marginals,  was  too 
much  for  many  to  bear. 


It  is,  of  course,  not  the  first 
time  civil  war  has  rent  the 
party  but  its  grubbiness  is  un- 
parallelled.  Bitter  infighting 
broke  out  after  the  party’s  di- 
sastrous performance  in  the 
1987  election.  Lady  Thatcher 
lost  complete  confidence  in 
the  then  Scottish  Secretary 
Malcolm  Rifkind  and  the  tra- 
ditionalist old  guard.  ’ 

She  put  in  the  rightwing 
radical  Michael  Forsyth  as 
chairman  to  cleanse  the 
stable.  He  brought  in  fresh 
I young  talent,  some  of  which 
happened  to  he  gay.  Heads 
I rolled.  The  grassroots  were 
appalled  and  amQng  those 
who  formed  an  alliance  with 
grandees  like  William  White- 
law  to  get  rid  of  Mr  Forsyth 
was  the  young  Michael  Hirst- 
Such  things  are  not  forgot- 
ten.  Sir  Michael  would  not 
have  looked  for  support  from 
Mr  Forsyth  when  he  was 


bounced  out  of  office  by  party 
brass  on  Friday.  As  he  him- 
self recalls,  the  chairmanship 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

And  there’s  the  rub.  What 
sticks  in  the  craw  Is  the  com- 
plete breakdown  of  that  trum- 
peted Tory  virtue  — loyalty 
and  trust  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Mr  Major's  moral  McCarfby- 
ism  — which  offers  natural 
justice  to  Neil  Hamilton  but 
would  punish  if  it  could  the 
first  whiff  of  sexual  scandal 
with  instant  resignation  — 
Sir  Michael  would  still  have  a 
political  career  of  sorts.  By  at- 
tempting to  excise  the  cancer 
of  sexual  peccadillo,  Mr 
Major  has  perversely  magni- 
fied its  malignance. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  dic- 
tum that  sinners  should  not 
stand  upon  the  order  of  their 
going,  the  party  bosses  in 
Edinburgh  would  not  have 


been  thrown  Into  blind  panic 
when  a resourceful  tabloid 
reporter  bushwhacked  them 
Into  th  I wiring  she  had  the 
goods  on  Micky.  She  hadn’t 

It  was  Sir  Michael’s  state- 
ment Itself  that  gave  the 
papers  the  peg  to  run  allega- 
tions about  his  past  that  had 
been  kicking  around  Tor 
months  and  even  years. 

There  is  stm  Just  time  for  a 
recovery.  X have  always 
thought  that  the  natural  sup- 
port for  the  Tory  party. 
arnwimtirig  tO  around  24  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  would  re- 
emerge.  And  there  is  a thraw- 
ness  In  the  Scottish  nature 
which  may  make  voters  go 
against  the  media  tide.  Yet 
there  has  surely  been  too 
much  cowardice,  too  much 
betrayal,  too  much  incompe- 
tence, too  much  hypocrisy 
even  for  the  most  pig-headed 
Tory  loyalist 


Best  of  friends . . . Lady  Thatcher  is  greeted  by  Tory  chairman  Brian  Mawhinney  outside  Conservative  Central  Office  photograph:  martin  arqles 

Iron  Lady  is  brought  back  for  burnishing 


press 


Roy  Greenslade 


HEAVEN  be  praised! 
The  star-cross'd 
lovers  are  sharing 
the  same  pillow  once 
again.  Juliet  Thatcher  and 
Romeo  Telegraph  are  in  har- 
mony just  like  those  good  old 
days  in  the  heart-stopping 
Eighties.  If  parting  were 


sweet  sorrow,  consider  now 
the  joy  of  meeting  on  such  an 
auspicious  occasion. 

Did  the  sub-editor  have  to 
write  that  eight-column  top- 
of-the-front-page  headline, 
Thatcher  onslaught  on  Blair, 
or  did  it  spring  from  the  com- 
puter terminal  at  the  touch  of 


tt-v  „•  n 


'it' 

I 


a pre-programmed  key? 
Blair's  name  was  substituted 
for  Kinnock  and  the  story 
wrote  itself 

For  this  was  vintage 
Thatcher  being  venerated  by 
the  dependable  Daily  Tele- 
graph. Memories  of  the  Falk- 
land^ and  the  miners’  strike 
flooded  back  as  the  story 
began  with  breathy  adjectival 
freedom. 

"Lady  Thatcher  delivers  a 
much-needed  boost  to  the 
Tory  election  campaign  today 
with  a vigorous  attack  on 
Tony  Blair  and  the  Troneless 
wonder*  of ‘new’  Labour." 

What  a pleasure  to  write 
such  an  uninhibited  news 
report  After  reporting  the 
lady’s  “passionate  article”, 
the  writer  let  her  do  the  talk- 
ing. reiterating  key  points 
from  the  piece  we  would  no 
longer  need  to  read  on  page 
I 20 

But  to  have  foiled  to  turn  to 
that  page  would  have  been  to 
miss  the  most  Interesting 
image  of  all.  Forget 
Thatcher’s  polemic,  which  we 
had  consumed  already,  but 
note  the  Garland  cartoon 
above  it.  There  was  no  cap- 
tion but  one  springs  to  mind: 
The  unelectable  in  pursuit  of 
the  untumable. 

Thatcher  was  portrayed  as 
a spear-carrying  Boadicea  in 
a chariot  bearing  the  aingnn- 
There  is  no  alternative.  We  I 


have  seen  that  before,  of 
course.  During  her  years  in 
power  she  was  invariably 
cast  in  Iconic  mode,  an  iron- 
clad queen  of  the  people. 

No,  what  caught  the  eye  — 
and  captured  the  truth  of  the 
Telegraph's  genuine  political 
viewpoint  — were  the  four 
foot-soldier  figures  running 
alongside  the  great  lady. 

Major,  apprehensive; 
Rifkind,  awestruck;  Clarke, 
sheepish;  Hegel  tine,  manic.  In 
spite  of  themselves,  they  are 
once  more  forced  to  follow  in 
her  wake.  They  dodge  the 
sharp  blade  jutting  from  her 
chariot  wheel  and  avoid  her 
terrifying  gaze.  She  thinks 
them  pygmies  but  it  Is  the 
only  army  she  has  got.  So  on- 
ward, you  scurvy,  disloyal 
knaves,  run  at  the  enemy  and 
die  for  me. 

Here,  surely,  was  the  true 
voice  of  the  Telegraph.  They 
I have  turned  on  their  heads  to 
support  a man  for  whom  they 
have  no  real  sympathy.  They 
have  belatedly  adopted  his 
side,  after  years  of  plunging 

knives  into  his  body,  because 
they  fear  the  alternative  even 
more. 

So  the  Telegraph,  suddenly 
so  passionately  fighting  John 
Major’s  cause,  is  faking  it. 
The  paper  has  no  more  time 
for  the  man  than  It  did  a year 
ago  when  it  abused  him  daily. 
It  remains  loyal  to  the  Tory 


cause  in  order  to  have  more 
clout  in  the  post-election 
battle  for  Major's  succession. 

It  is  significant  that  the 
four  men  in  Garland's  car- 
toon are  those  whom  the 
paper  cares  for  least  of  afl. 
They  represent  the  anti-That- 
cherite,  and,  most  crucially, 
the  soft-on-Europe  group 
which  the  Telegraph  wants  to 

The  Telegraph  is 
marked  by  its 
determination  to 
be  seen  as  more 
anti-Labour  than 
any  other  paper1 

see  ditched  after  the  election. 
That  Is  why  there  is  no  Por- 
tillo, Lilley  or  Redwood 
among  the  group. 

The  Telegraph’s  desire  to 
support  Major  in  the  manner 
of  the  hangman  supporting 
the  hanged  man  is  matched 
by  its  determination  to  be 
seen  as  more  anti-Labour 
than  any  other  papa*.  So  be- 
low the  Thatcher  article  was 
a fascinating  rerampto  of  this 
Blair-bashing  agwirfa 

Janet  Daley’s  column  was 
devoted  to  advancing  the  the- 
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sis,  aired  the  day  before  by 
William  Rees-Mogg  in  the 
Times,  that  Labour  and  the 
press  are  in  cahoots  over 
Tory  party  sleaze.  "I  predict.’’ 
she  wrote,  “that  whatever  the 
next  chotrboy-and-sheep  sen- 
sation turns  out  to  be,  it  will 
appear  at  precisely  the  point 
when  Labour  is  next  on  the 
ropes.” 

For  the  record,  may  I 
remind  Ms  Daley  and  Lord 
Rees-Mogg  that  in  March 
1992,  In  the  sensitive  run-up 
to  an  election  many  thought 
would  go  Labour's  way,  the 
Sun  (Kinnock  lightbnlb,  wot 
won  it,  all  that)  published  a 
truly  sensational  expose  of  a 
Tory  MP,  Alan  Amos,  being 
involved  in  an.  alleged  gay  sex 
scandal.  The  paper  did  not 
feel  at  all  inhibited  by  its  po- 
litical views. 

I predict  that  if  the  Sun 
found  a Labour-MP-and-sheep 
story  now  it  would  run  it,  in 
spile  of  its  backing  for  Blair. 

Anyway,  there  is,  as  both 
the  Labour  Party  and  many  1 
other  journalists  keep  point- •. 
ing  out,  a difference  between 

gggiml  anil  financial  Bitmap. 

Ms  Daley  might,  inciden- 
tally, point  out  that  she  has 
her  own  views  and  that  she  is 
not  in  the  least  influenced  by 
the  Telegraph’s  agenda.  If 
true,  why  believe  the  same  is 
not  the  case  for  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  press? 

‘It  is  significant 
that  the  four  men 
in  the  cartoon  are 
those  the  paper 
cares  for  least. 
They  represent 
the  anti-Thatcher 
and  the  soft-on- 
Europe  group, 
which  the  paper 
wants  to  see 
ditched  after 
the  election1 


No  votes 
to  gain 
from  the 


Homelessness 


Why  they’re  not  talking 
about  it 

Homeless  people  are  seen  as 
not  worth  wooing  because 
most  do  not  have  a vote.  Most 
homeless  people  cannot  prove 
they  have  a permanant 
address,  which  the  electoral 
system  requires. 

The  homeless  are  hindered 
by  an  unsympathetic  Image, 
often  perpetuated  by  tabloid 
newspapers,  which  portray 
them  as  either  aggressive  . 
beggars  or  as  feckless  people 
shirking  their  social 
responsibilities. 

Both  Labour  and  the 
Conservatives  like  to  be  seen 
as  tough  on  begging  and  so- 
called  dole  scroungers. 

Politicians  are  also  wary 
about  taking  on  isssues  that 
cannot  be  easily  pigeon-holed, 
and  homelessness  is  not  just 
about  young  people  sleeping 
rough.  It  also  concerns  social 
problems  that  include 
poverty,  mental  health,  care 
in  the  community  and  drugs 
— interwoven  issues  that  need 
complex  solutions.  They  are 
also  subjects  which  focus 
groups  of  floating  voters 
rarely  seem  to  throw  up. 

Charities  agree  that  the  best 
way  to  tackle  homelessness  is 
to  invest  in  housing.  About 
30,000  new  homes  win  be  built 
this  year,  but  Shelter  esti- 
mates the  need  is  atleast 
150,000. 

That  would  mean  making 
significant  pledges  on  expen- 


diture, which  no  future  chan- 
cellor Is  willing  to  make. 

No  difference  on  policy 
towards  the  homeless  between 
the  main  parties  Is  controver- 
sial enough  for  either  side  to 
gain  any  advantage  by  turn- 
ing It  into  an  election  Issue. 

Why  they  should  be  talking 
about  it 

Homeless  statistics  are  notori- 
ously vague,  but  the  charity 
Crash  estimates  there  are 
150,000  single  homeless  in  ur- 
ban areas  aged  between  16  and 
25,  while  another  report  sug- 
gests the  total  number  is  a 
quarter  afa  million.  The  prob- 
lem is  huge  and  in  creating  a 
new  class  of  dlsposessed 
people  could  have  dire  social 
consequences. 

On  a humanitarian  level  the 
situation  reflects  poorly  on 
any  government.  All  over  cen- 
tral London  and  most  other 
big  cifies  young  people  can  be 
seen  sleeping rough-Roughly* 
60  per  cent  of  homeless  people 
have  mental  health  problems. 

On  an  economic  level,  the 
short-term  costs  to  the 
National  Health  Service  are 
Immense.  Accident  and  emer- 
gency services  tend  to  deal 
with  a disproportionate  num- 
ber of  homeless,  who  may  suf- 
fer from  avoidable  problems 
such  as  malnutrition  and 
hypothermia. 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
building  homes  for  the  home- 
less will  save  money  In  the 
long  run  by  lowering  the 
health  budget 

What  could  be  done? 

The  most  obvious  solution  is 
for  councils  to  spend  their  cap- 
ital receipts,  the  money 
received  from  selling  off  coun- 
cil homes  under  rlght-to-buy 
schemes. 

Although  Labour  has  said 
that  it  would  release  some  of 
the  money,  it  has  not  made  a 
firm  commitment  as  to  how 
much. 


Conservative 


Never 
heard 
of  it’ 

Dame  Barbara  Cartiand 


I WILL  be  voting  for  John 
Major.He  Is  getting  better 
and  better  every  year.  He 
Is  very,  very  good.  He  now 
speaks  far  better  than  he 
did.  He's  a brilliant  speaker. 

He  is  learning  to  be  a real 
leader.  He  really  does  speak 
out.  Look  around  and  who 
else  is  like  the  old  leaders 
like  .Winston? 

I knew  Winston  when  he 
was  a little  boy.  He  gradu- 
ally got  stronger  and  stron- 
ger. John  Major  came  to 
lunch  with  me  when  he  got  i 
in.  Be  asked  me  what  he 
should  be  doing.  I said  take 
England  back  to  what  it 
was. 

We  really  want  to  be  led, 
and  John  Maoris  leading  i 
as  he  has  never  before. 

1 don’t  want  to  go  in  with 
Europe,  and  Tam  hoping  the 
Conservatives  don't  Join  It. 
Every  single  bank,  tele- 
phone and  shop  will  have  to 
be  changed.  Why  do  we 
want  to  alter  things?  It's  ap- 
palling and  crazy . Who  Is 
going  to  pay?  We  are.  It  is 
the  ordinary  person  that 
pays. 

Whatwe  want  isa  govern- 
ment who  will  make  Eng- 
land what  it  always  was 
when  I was  young.  It  was 


very,  very  strong.  All 
people  used  to  copy  us 
abroad.  Now  no  one  does. 
They  think  we  are  silly 
fools.  If  we  join  Europe,  we 
will  find  ourselves  joined  to 
other  countries  we  have 

beaten. 

The  world  has  moved  on, 
but  badly.  We  need  to  go 
back  to  the  days  when 
everyone  wanted  to  be  a 
gentleman. 

Sleaze?  What’s  that?  I 
have  never  heard  of  sleaze. 
My  grandfather  probably 
had  affairs  but  he  kept  them 

to  himself.  Sex  is  nobody’s 
business.  My  books  sell  all 
over  the  world.  They  don’t 
sell  very  wellln  England  be- 
cause I won’t  write  about 
sex. 

The  Labour  Party  are  go- 
ing to  bring  in  a law  that 
means  you  can  go  every-  " 
where  yon  want  hi  the 
country.  I have  checked 
this  with  two  people  and 
they  both  said  it  was  true. 
People  will  be  able  to  walk 
into  your  garden  and  pick 

your  flowers.  It  Is  absurd- 

My  garden  is  a blaze  of  flow- 
ers. I don’t  want  anyone  In 
there. 

Interview  by  Alex  Bellos 
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Labour  are  for  rape  of  the  green 
belt.  Their  leader  described  her 
ward  as  'fat  cat  housing'  and  said 
she  wasn't  bothered 
Kevin  Drew,  Tory  agent 
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People  who  don’t  know 
why  they’re  in  politics  are  less 
likely  to  do  a service  than  those 
who  have  thought  life  through 

Tony  MeWalter,  Labour  candidate 


Fight  to  keep  Tory  hand  on  Herts 


Matthew  Engel  discovers: 
that  beards  are  acceptable  for 
ministers  in  Hemel  Hempstead, 
though  for  Labour  candidates 
Kant  and  canvassing  simply 
do  not  mix.  Illustrations 
by  Lucinda  Rogers 


IF  YOU  were  rustling  up  a 
Labour  candidate  from 
Central  Casting,  rather 
than  Peter  Mandelson’s 
done-factory,  you  might 
aim  for  someone  as  fol- 
lows: a genial,  slightly  rum- 
pled bloke  with  a beard,  fif- 
ty ish,  a lecturer  .in 
philosophy  at  one  of  the  ob- 
scure new  universities,  safely 
Blairlte  for  the  purposes  of  ar- 
gument, with  the  odd  hint  of 
old-fashioned  subversion  at 
the  edges. 

And  there  you  have  him: 
Tony  MeWalter,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hertfordshire,  pro- 
spective candidate  for  the  He- 
mel Hempstead  division  and 
— for  reasons  we  will  come  to 
— very  possibly  its  next  MP. 
There  is  Just  (me  snag.  He 
doesn’t  have  a beard. 

There  is  a beard  in  this 
election,  but  it  belongs  to  his 
opponent.  Robert  Jones.  Con- 
servative politicians  are  not 
supposed  to  have  beards,  not 
since  the  death  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, anyway.  Only  two  other 
members  of  the  parliamen- 
tary Conservative  Party  have 
beards:  NLd  Deva,  who  Is 
Aslan,  and  Jerry  Hayes,  who 
ia  Jerry  Hayes. 

Mr  Jones  Is  not  merely  the 
sitting  MP,  he  is  Minister  of 
State  at  the  Department  of  the 
Environment.  However,  he  is 
not  famous  and  he  does  not 
want  his  seat  to  be  regarded 
as  marginal.  Why  on  earth 
was  foe  Guardian  interested 
la  Hemel  Hempstead?  “I 
know,”  he  said.  "It’s  that 
story  David  Hencke  wrote 
about  me.  Well,  it  isn’t  true.” 
Now  Mr  Hencke  is  our 
Westminster  Correspondent 
and,  when  he  fingers  Conser- 
vative politicians,  it  is  usu- 
ally for  something  pretty  seri- 
ous. An  awkward  few 

Itow  towns  make 
their  own  rales, 
even  after  50 
years  when 
normal  countries 
would  riot  regard 
them  as  new. 
HemeMs  notan  In- 
your-face  sort  of 
newtown/Hke 

Hartoviror 

Basildon 


minutes  followed  in  which  I 
tried  to  continue  foe  conver- 
sation, stalling  for  .time,  des- 
perately trying  to  remember 
what  Mr  Jones’s  vice  was. 
Well,  it  is  hard  to  keep  up. 

The  Hencke  story  was  actu- 
ally just  this:  when  Mrs 
Thatcher  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Mr  Jones  kept  being  over- 
looked for  office.  So  he  wrote 
and  asked  if  his  beard  was 
hoTrfhw  him  back.  Back  came 
tteDdphlc  reply:  “No,  it  isn’t 
the  beard."  If  it  is  untrue,  all 
cme  can  say  is  that  it  is 
remarkably  persistent  in 
Hertfordshire  folklore:  a sub- 
urban myth. 

Anyway,  Mr  Janes  kept  the 
beard  instead  of  shaving  it  off 
on  the  off  chance  that  it 
would  please  Her,  which  is 
greatly  to  his  credit  The  only 
vice  anyone  has  yet  uncov- 
ered in  him  is  an  addiction  to 
canvassing,  any  time,  any 
place,  anywhere. 

In  less  happy  countries 
people  tear  the  knock  on  the 
door  from  the  secret  police  at 
midnight.  In  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead foe  danger  is  the  Knock 
on  foe  door  from  a bearded 
government  minister  during 
EastEnders,  even  between 
elections.  He  is  word-perfect 
on  street  names,  as  a constitu- 
ency MP  should  be.  “It 
doesn’t  do  him  much  good,” 
said  one  local  enemy.  “He’s 
not  a warm  human  being.” 

It  was  not  tiie  beard  that  in- 
terested me.  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead was  one  of  the  post-war 
new  towns  that  swung 
heavily  towards  the  Tories, 
beards  or  no  beards,  in  foe 
Thatcher  years. 

There  is  evidence  now  that 
they  may  be  preparing  to 
swing  back,  perhaps  quite 
dramatically.  It  is  not  Just  cli- 
chfi-d  Basildon  that  is  in 


Labour’s  sights,  but  a wedge 
of  ex-boom  town  seats,  from 
Northamptonshire  through  to 
the  Thames  Estuary 
The  theory  is  that  the  fam- 
ilies who  moved  from  London 
to  Hemel  remain  rootless  po- 
litically as  wen  as  domestical- 
ly. And  they  are  now  as  fed  up 
as  everyone  else,  and  more 
ready  to  shop  around.  Mr 
Jones’s  majority  in  1992  was 
almost  14,000.  The  seat  was 
then  called  West  Hertford- 
shire. It  has  now  lost  the  Tory 
town  of  Tring,  and  Robert 
Waller  and  Byron  Griddle,  the 
gums  of  such  matters,  list  Mr 
Jones's  notional  majority  as 
10,250,  which  puts  Hemel  99th 
on  the  list  of  likely  Labour 


But  local  Labour  workers 
say  the  figures  are  wrong, 
that  they  misinterpret  local 
results  and  overstate  Liberal 
strength:  the  real  figure 
should  be  about  8,000.  Some 
Tories  accept  this  analysis. 
They  just  deny  that  such  a 
majority  could  be  vulnerable. 

New  towns,  however,  make 
their  own  rules,  even  after  50 
years  when  normal  countries 
would  not  regard  them  as 
new.  Hemel  is  not  an  in-your- 
face  sort  of  new  town,  like 
Harlow  or  Basildon.  “This  is 
Hertfordshire,  not  Essex,” 
one  local  told  roe  tartly. 

There  was  a market  town 
here  before  the  war,  where 
people  made  a precarious  liv- 
ing plaiting  the  straw  for  the 
hatters  of  Luton. 

Amidst  the  post-war  devel- 
opment there  are  a few  Vic- 
torian terraces  and  Edwar- 
dian villas,  and  it  is  remotely 
possible  that  the  ducks  on  foe 


pond  outside  the  shopping 
centre  could  have  got  there 
under  their  own  steam,  in- 
stead of  being  decanted  by  the 
council  during  a prettifica- 
tion  initiative. 

There  is  also  what  Betje- 
man called  the  finest  old  high 
street  in  southern  England,  or 
one  of  the  finest,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  It  is  only  a 
short  walk  from  the  1960s  pe- 
destrianised, wind-tunnel, 
high  street  — '‘Mhiiowes’?  — 
which  would  be  the  ugliest  in 
southern  England  If  there 
weren't  so  many  other  con- 
tenders. All  the  business  is 
heading  oat  of  foe  did  — foe 


fast  bank  announced  it  was 
shutting  test  week.  Mario  wes 
looks  very  prosperous. 

There  were  enough  old 
Hertfordshire  types  around  50 
years  ago  to  oppose  and  then 
resent  the  newcomers, 
heard  stories  about  London- 
ers in  muddy  boots  being  told 
by  shopkeepers:  “You’re  from 
the  rfew  town.  Get  out” 

All  forgotten  now.  Every- 
one worships  at  the  same 
church:  the  gigantic  new  ca- 
thedral built  to  St  Oubcard  of 
Tesco  on  the  hill  between  the 
town  and  the  motorway.  Even 
Tony  Benn  preached  there 
test  week,  to  a small  gather- 
ing of  Labour  supporters  and 
passing  shoppers.  He  did  not 
mention  the  word  “social- 
ism”. Presumably,  the  audi- 
ence would  have  needed  it 
translating. 

Hemel  Hempstead  used  to 
havB  a Labour  MP:  Robin  Cor- 
bett At  the  two  elections  of 
1974  It  was  a super-marginal. 
The  party  leaders  descended, 
including  Harold  Wilson, 
whose  meeting  was 
apparently  affected  by  the 
counter-attraction  of  Last 
Tango  in  Paris  at  the  cinema. 
Mr  Corbett  lost  the  seat  by  187 
in  February;  then  seven 
months  later  won  by  485.  He 
thanked  the  voters  for  his 
landslide,  and  five  years  later 
was  buried  in  what  was  less 


of  a landslide  and  more  of  an 
avalanche.  The  rest  is 
Thatcherism. 

There  has  been  a massive 
swing  back  to  Labour  at  the 
test  two  local  elections:  Da- 
corum  Borough  Council  is 
now  Labour;  Hertfordshire  is 
Lib-Lab.  This,  according  to 
the  Tory  agent,  Kevin  Drew, 
is  his  party's  greatest  asset 
“Labour  are  going  for  total 
rape  of  the  green  belt  They 
want  to  build  cminrfi  estates 
right  by  people’s  homes.  The 
Labour  leader  described  her 
own  ward  as  *fat  cat  housing' 
and  said  she  wasn’t  bothered. 
They're  being  seen  for  what 
they  are  and  they’re  arrogant 
with  it” 

Couldn't  foe  MP  do  some- 
thing? He  does  have  some  in- 
fluence with  the  minister  in 


charge  of  planning  and  con- 
struction. He  is  the  minister 
in  charge  of  planning  and 
construction.  That’s  the  prob- 
lem, said  Mr  Drew.  He  has  to 
stay  neutral  until  the  appeal 
process  — by  which  time,  of 
course,  he  might  no  longer  be 
minister. 

"It’s  simply  not  true,”  says 
Tony  MeWalter,  the  clean- 
shaven philosopher.  “The 
borough  council  have  fought 
tooth  and  nan  to  keep  build- 
ing away  from  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead. The  Government  didn't 
ask,  it  instructed  the  county 
to  make  provision  for  66,000 
houses.  The  author  of  that 
plan  is  the  MP  for  Hemel 
Hempstead.  The  Tories  want 
to  do  to  Hertfordshire  what 
they  did  to  Middlesex  in  the 

1930S.” 

Either  way,  Mr  Drew’s  Idea 
that  this  is  a vote-winner  for 
the  Tories  does  not  sound 
oror-convlncirig.  He  says  they 
lost  the  local  elections  on 
national  issues;  it  hardly 
makes  sense  that  the  elector- 
ate will  suddenly  go.  all  local 
now.  Maybe  Mr  MeWalter 
does  have  a chance.  The  early 
enthusiasm  seems  to  be  in  his 
direction. 

Immediately  after  I walked 
into  foe  Labour  offices,  an  89- 
year-old  man,  a touch  deaf, 
followed,  and  said  he  wanted 
to  Join  the  party.  “If  you're  a 
pensioner,  you  can  join  for 


The  notional 
Conservative 
majority  is  listed 
as  1 0,250,  which 
puts  Hemel  99th 
on  the  list  of  likely 
Labour  gains 


FIVE  POUNDS,”  said  Mr 
MeWalter  in  that  distinct, 
patronising  tone  — some- 
where between  a nursery 
school  teacher  and  a gamp 
show  host  — which  Labour 
candidates  traditionally 
adopt  towards  OAFs,  espe- 
cially when  their  leaders 
have  no  intention  of  handing 
them  an  increased  pension. 
‘TH  give  you  a cheque  for  a 
hundred,”  came  the  reply- 

Mr  MeWalter  said  he  was 
very  keen  on  cant,  which  I 
thought  put  him  on  a par  with 
most  candidates  in  this  elec- 
tion. Then  I realised  he  meant 
Kant,  and  Z kept  thinking  of 
the  imp  in  the  Hitch-hikers' 
Guide  to  the  Galaxy:  “YouTl 
have  a national  philosophers’ 
strike  on  your  hands  if  you’re 
not  careful.  Then  where  will 
you  be?” 

Is  this  what  the  nation  is 
crying  out  for?  “I  think 
people  who  don't  know  why 
they’re  in  politics  are  less 
likely  to  do  the  public  a ser- 
vice than  those  who  have 
thought  through  how  to  live 
their  lives,”  said  Mr 
MeWalter. 

“I  don’t  apologise  for  hav- 
ing given  that  protracted 
thought  I don't  talk  about 
Kant  on  the  doorstep,  but  I 
hope  we  win  one  day  have  a 

Kantian  ethic  underpinning 
society.  It  infuses  what  I do. 
It’s  about  respect  for  persons. 


universality  and  welfare  for 
everyone.” 

If  I understand  it  correctly, 
Kant’s  theory  of  causality  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  great 
man  or  great  woman  theory, 
which  holds  that  history  is 
changed  by  the  actions  of  a 
single  dominant  individual. 
This  brings  us  back  to  HemaL 

In  1959  a strange,  ambitious 
young  woman  presented  her- 
self to  the  Conservative 
association  for  selection.  Nat- 
urally, she  was  rejected  in 
favour  of  a forgettable  male, 
and  she  then  took  herself  off 
to  Finchley.  Had  Margaret 
Thatcher  become  MP  for  He- 
mel Hempstead  she  would 
presumably  have  lost  to 
Robin  Corbett  in  1974. 

So  she  would  have  been  out 
of  Parliament  in  1975,  and 
would  not  have  been  able  to 
challenge  Heath  for  the  lead- 
ership. So,  after  1979,  would 
we  have  had  Whitttewtem, 
Josephism  or  Callaghanlsm 
instead?  This  is  nothing  to  do 
with  Kant,  this  is  chaos 
theory.  Just  as  a fly  beating 
its  wings  in  the  jungle  can 
cause  a train  of  events  that 
set  up  an  earthquake  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  a single 
act  of  old-fashioned  sexism  on 
the  part  of  the  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead Conservative  Associa- 
tion can  change  the  history  of 
the  world.  Now  you  know 
where  the  real  blame  lies. 
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The  message  of  two  polls 


The  verdict  on  sleaze  is  the  more  convincing 


THE  LEADERS  of  the  three  main  par- 
ties addressed  their  morning  press  con- 
ferences yesterday  and.  with  one  voice, 
chorused  the  wish  to  move  on  from  the 
recent  preoccupation  with  the  Conser- 
vative party’s  problems  over  brown 
envelopes.  Each  leader  then  proceeded 
to  spend  much  of  the  ensuing  half-hour 
answering  a detailed  interrogation 
from  the  assembled  media  about  pre- 
cisely the  issue  they  were  so  eager  not 
to  discuss.  Those  replies  — especially 
from  John  Major’s  long  session  — will 
inevitably  fuel  large  reports  in  this 
morning’s  press.  These  reports  will  in 
turn  provide  the  raw  material  for  fresh 
questioning  this  morning.  And  so  it 
goes  on,  a vicious  circle  which  will  not 
finally  lose  momentum  unless  and  until 
the  unanswered  question  at  the  heart  of 
this  whole  business  is  finally 
addressed.  Are  MPs  who  have  admitted 
that  they  took  money  and  who  then 
concealed  that  fact  from  the  public 
suitable  candidates  for  parliament  in 
this  election? 

This  morning's  ICM  poll  has  some- 
thing fresh,  Important  and  relevant  to 
say  on  that  score.  Asked  whether  the 
defiant  MPs  should  quit  or  stand,  the 
public  takes  an  overwhelming  view.  By 
a majority  of  more  than  five  to  one, 
with  81  per  cent  against  14  per  cent,  the 
voters  say  these  MPs  should  resign. 
Among  prospective  Conservative  vot- 
ers the  weight  of  opinion  is  not  much 
different  either,  with  68  per  cent  saying 
the  MPs  should  quit  and  24  per  cent 
saying  they  should  stand.  These  are 
unusually  trenchant  statements  by 
most  polling  standards,  not  least  be- 
cause they  represent  a substantial  hard- 
ening of  public  attitudes.  In  October 
1996,  just  after  we  printed  the  first 
detailed  story  of  the  case  against  the 
MPs,  and  in  particular  the  case  against 
Neil  Hamilton,  ICM  asked  a very  com- 
parable question.  In  answer  to  that  one, 
62  per  cent  of  voters  as  a whole  said  Mr 


The  final  fall  of  Indian  Congress 


It’s  a sad  diversion  from  the  really  tough  problem 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  of  the  party  of 
Gandhi  and  Nehru  was  proved  beyond 
doubt  this  weekend  when  its  new  leader 
Sitarara  Kesri  withdrew  support  from 
the  Indian  coalition  government.  Mr 
Kesri’s  decision  came  at  the  worst  poss- 
ible time  for  his  country,  casting  a 
shadow  over  the  promising  new  dia- 
logue with  Pakistan  with  which  it  coin- 
cided. By  withdrawing  the  Congress 
Party’s  backing  from  the  13-party 
United  Front,  he  has  opened  the  door  to 
a divisive  election  which  the  public 
does  not  want  Mr  Kesri  would  not  find 
it  easy  to  attract  support  from  members 
of  the  coalition  he  had  just  brought 
down.  The  biggest  danger  is  that  the 
Hindu  nationalist  Bharatiya  Janata 
Party  (BJP)  and  its  colleagues  will  use 
the  crisis  to  jockey  their  own  way  into 
office.  There  is  a suspicion  too  that  Mr 
Kesri  is  seeking  to  avoid  further  revela- 
tions from  the  growing  number  of  scan- 
dals which  face  his  party.  The  best  hope 
must  be  that  he  has  over-reached  him- 
self and  that  many  of  his  own  MPS  will 
refuse  to  risk  political  suicide. 

Congress’s  move  has  been  denounced 
by  business  leaders  who  fear  that  a new 
period  of  political  uncertainty  will  de- 
ter foreign  investment  attracted  by  In- 
dia's new  policy  of  globalisation.  This 
chimes  with  most  conventional  wis- 
dom, abroad  as  well  as  in  the  5-star 
hotel  culture  of  Delhi  and  Bombay,  that 
the  key  to  modernisation  lies  in  liberal- 
ising the  economy  and  creating  more 
Ban  galores  — the  much-hyped  Indian 
version  of  Silicon  Valley.  Yet  it  is  an 


illusion  to  suppose  that  India’s  future 
can  be  guaranteed  by  emulating  Bill 
Gates  and  boosting  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  much  expanded  urban 
middle  class.  This  city-based  myopia 
ignores  the  hard  realities  of  rural  India 
which  has  proved  the  most  intractable 
problem  of  the  past  50  years.  This  huge 
section  of  Indian  society  lies,  as  a 
devastating  new  book  describes  it,  "be- 
yond the  margin  of  elite  vision."*  Its 
author  bas  criss-crossed  the  country, 
living  in  the  poorest  villages  and  riding 
the  trains  with  out-of-work  migrants,  to 
compile  a dossier  of  deprivation  and 
neglect  The  plague  of  1994  which  took 
54  lives  was  a world  story,  yet  more 
than  three  million  Indian  kids  under 
the  age  of  five  die  without  publicity. 
Enrolment  figures  for  schooling  are 
made  meaningless  by  high  dropout 
rates  due  to  child  labour.  Rural  aid  too 
often  gets  diverted  into  the  wrong  pock- 
ets, or  into  projects  which  are  miscon- 
ceived or  left  unfinished.  Yet  the  rural 
population  continues  to  struggle  in  in- 
genious and  back-breaking  ways  for 
survival  with  remarkable  dignity. 

The  UF  government  has  finally  con- 
ceded what  everyone  really  knew:  the 
number  of  Indians  below  the  poverty 
line  is  not  a barely  tolerable  19  per  cent 
but  at  least  twice  as  much  — well  over 
300  million  people.  That  is  a better  start 
than  anything  offered  by  the  ultra-right 
or  a dapped-out  Congress. 

* P Sainath,  Everybody  loves  a good 
drought,  stories  from  India’s  poorest 
districts.  Penguin  Books  India. 


Don’t  ask  us,  we’re  only  in  charge 

Former  Conservative  leaders  managed  to  exert  their  will 


SLEAZE:  Major  acts  at  last.  The  front 
page  headline  of  the  Daily  Mail  is  based 
on  a letter  Mr  Major  has  written  to  all 
consituency  party  chairmen  saying 
that  he  would  act  “quickly  and  deci- 
sively" against  any  Tory  MP  found 
guilty  of  wrongdoing.  But  this  tough 
line  is  coupled  with  the  habitual 
handwringing  about  how  impotent  the 
High  Command  is  when  it  comes  to 
vetoing  candidates. 

Can  this  be  right?  We  do  not  claim  to 
be  masters  of  the  Conservative  Party 
constitution,  but  there  are  documented 
instances  since  the  war  when  a resolute 
Tory  leader  has  managed  to  exert  his 
will  over  a wilful  local  constituency 
party.  In  1950  the  candidate  for  Chorley, 
a Mr  Fountaine,  was  discovered  to  hold 
anti-semitic  views,  whereupon  the 
national  party  refused  to  recognise  him 
as  an  official  candidate.  Since  he  Lost . 
the  seat  by  only  361  votes  the  local  party 
readopted  him.  Lord  Wool  ton  told  them 


that  if  they  did  the  local  party  would  be 
derecognised,  whereupon  they  climbed 
down.  The  following  year  Winston 
Churchill  intervened  to  back  a break- 
away Conservative  Association  when 
the  Newcastle  North  party  split  in  two. 
A history  of  the  campaign  noted:  “The 
power  of  the  official  party  machine  was 
abundantly  demonstrated."  A similar 
pattern  was  repeated  in  Bournemouth 
East  in  1959  when  the  candidate  voted 
by  the  local  association  to  replace  Nigel 
Nicolson  was  revealed  to  be  an  unsa- 
voury individual-  with  links  to  the 
League  of  Empire  Loyalists.  He  was 
soon  given  his  marching  orders  by 
Central  Office.  In  October  1974  a candi- 
date with  extreme  Powelllte  views  was 
forced  to  run  as  an  Independent  Conser- 
vative in  Liverpool. 

Neil  Hamilton,  the  prospective  candi- 
date for  Tatton,  put  it  neatly  the  other 
day:  “Where  there  is  a will,  there’s 
usually  a way."  But  Is  there  a will? 
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Fig.2>:  The  DeadDuck 


Hamilton  should  quit,  while  22  per  cent 
said  be  should  continue  as  an  MP. 
Among  Conservative  supporters,  the 
majority  was  much  closer,  48  as  against 
40  per  cent  The  conclusion  is  striking. 
The  more  the  public  knows  about  the 
sleaze  allegations,  the  stronger  their 
outrage  against  those  who  have  admit- 
ted their  involvement  In  a period  of 
just  over  six  months,  the  majority 
thinking  that  the  MPs  should  quit  has 
increased  by  nearly  two-thirds,  while 
among  Tory  voters  it  has  increased 
five-fold.  Faced  with  such  a trend  and 
such  powerful  evidence  of  public  moral 
sense,  a serious  public  figure  should  be 
truly  humbled. 

j The  twin  tragedy  for  public  morality 
and  for  public  institutions  alike  is  that 
Mr  Hamilton  continues  to  show  no  such 
humility,  and  that  Mr  Major  now  seems 
reconciled  (though  who  can  really  tell 
from  day  to  day)  to  his  defiance  (see 
below).  The  likelihood  this  morning  is 
that  Mr  Major  and  his  party  will  only 
have  eyes  for  the  parts  of  the  ICM  poll 
which  deal  with  the  state  of  the  parties 
as  the  election  finally  gets  properly 
under  way.  The  conclusions  from  this 
part  of  the  poll,  showing  a monthly 
swing  of  two  per  cent  to  the  Conserva- 
tives, are  certainly  interesting,  and  per- 
haps important  but  they  are  by  no 
means  straightforward.  The  two  per 
cent  swing,  for  example,  has  to  be  seen 
against  the  backcloth  of  a continuing 
Labour  lead  which  could  realise  a Com- 
mons majority  of  more  than  130  seats 
for  Tony  Blair.  A swing  to  the  Conser- 
vatives is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  a likely,  or  even  a possible,  Conser- 
vative election  victory  on  May  1.  The 
public's  verdict  on  Mr  Hamilton,  which 
is  for  more  conclusive  and  unambigu- 
ous than  anything  else  in  this  morn- 
ing’s poll,  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever anxious  the  Conservatives  may  be 
to  fen  their  flickering  hope  that  all  is 
not  lost 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Mr  Colver’s  focus  group 


Better  read  than  dead:  political 
writing  thrives  in  broadsheets 


HUGH  Colver  is  quite 
right  to  deplore  the 
reduction  of  politics  to 
frivolous  nonsense  (Press  for 
self-destruct,  March  28).  What 
a pity  be  did  not  complain  10 
years  ago,  when  all  points  of 
view  but  the  Tories*  were 
swept  away  in  a deluge  of 
press  hostility  backed  up  by 
flippant  stories  that  often  bad 
no  real  source  beyond  the 
mind  of  a writer  seated  at  his 
desk.  Sheltered  by  a fawning 
pro-Thatcher  press,  the 
Tories  were  never  required  to 
justify  their  politics  in  any 
serious  way.  Their  opponents 
were  not  only  personally 
reviled  but  collectively  and 
comprehensively  rubbished. 

The  issues  being  raised 
about  politicians*  morality  i 
are  real  issues,  not  to  be 
swept  aside  as  the  acceptable  : 
aberrations  of  “characters.  j 
robust  go-getters  and  eccen- 
trics”. This,  from  a party 
Colver  implies  is  not  “from  a 
narrow  group  of  working  en- 
vironments”. Come  off  It, 
Colver,  if  you  can’t  take  it 
don’t  dish  it  out 
Ken  Dodsworth. 

Russets,  Horse  Lane  Orchard, 
Ledbury. 

Herefordshire  HR8 1PP. 


This  idea  that  the  electorate 
are  “children”,  who  must  be 
“made  to  understand”,  causes 
me  to  marvel  at  the  continued 

arrogance  In  insisting  that  we 
have  somehow  missed  the 
point  regarding  Tory  policies 
and  achievements.  The  mes- 
sage that  needs  pushing  down 
the  Tories'  throats  is  that  we 
understand  all  too  well,  and 
are  sick  of  their  methods  and 
policies.  No  one  is  going  to 
woo  anybody  by  having  such 
an  authoritarian  attitude 
towards  the  electorate. 

David  CockerilL 
28  York  Road, 

Wisbech,  Cambs  PEIS  2EB. 


freedom”?  They've  simply 
taken  Thatcher  at  her  word, 
and  have  carried  her  philoso- 
phy of  “help  yourself’  into 
the  realms  of  a fine  art 
Barry  Sackett. 

62  Little  Dene  Copse, 
Pennington,  Lymington, 
Hampshire  S041 8EW. 


BERNARD  Crick’s  engag- 
ing essay  (Politics  and  the 


YOUR  heart  really  bleeds 
for  someone  like  Hugh 


I TAKE  particular  exception 
to  Hugh  Colver’s  comments 


■to  Hugh  Colver’s  comments 
in  his  last  paragraph,  a simi- 
lar message  to  that  trotted  out 
at  each  byelection  defeat. 


■ for  someone  like  Hugh 
Colver,  doesn’t  It?  “We  don’t 
want  a bunch  of  people  [as 
MPs]  who  come  from  a nar- 
row group  of  working  envi- 
ronments,” says  he.  And  from 
what  broad  spectrum  of  soci- 
ety does  be  suppose  most  Con- 
servative MPs  spring  — with 
one' poignant  exception,  that 
is? 

You  say  this  campaign 
“cannot  go  on  like  this”:  yet 
yon  and  the  rest  of  your 
cloud-cuckoolanders  should 
be  reminded  that  the  Tories 
are  up  to  their  necks  in  a 
mess  entirely  of  their  own 
making. 

And  yes,  who  can  blame 
these  honourable  exponents 
of  “enterprise  and  individual 


HUGH  Colver  urges  the 
Conservatives  to  work 
night  nT>ri  day  to  push  their 
record  of  achievement  down 
people’s  throats,  and  deploy 
honest,  straight  and  experi- 
enced John  at  every  turn. 

How  honest  and  straight  a 
person  Is  he  supposed  to  be 
who  breaks  his  promises  and 
who  vows  to  support  parlia- 
mentary colleagues  suspected 
of  corruption?  Didn’t  Major 
break  the  promise  of  not  rais- 
ing VAT  on  fael?  Didn’t 
Major  pledge  that  the  findings 
of  the  Downey  report  would 
be  published  before  the  1997 
General  Election?  Didn't  he 
prorogue  Parliament  18  days 
early  to  suppress  the 
findings?  : ' 

What  are  their  achieve- 
ments over  tiie  last  18  years, 
after  the  oil  resources  and 
privatisation  money  have 
been  squandered  to  promote 
greed  and  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer? 
Ramen  Bhatfcaeharyya. 

18  Antrim  Mansions, 

Antrim  Road. 

London  NW34XT. 


Ding  essay  (Politics  and  the 
English  language,  March  29), 
on  the  demise  of  political 
books  and  writers  overlooks 
the  enormous  pressure  facing 
social-science  academics  cre- 
ated by  the  research-assess- 
ment exercise.  Not  only  does 
the  emphasis  on  the  Judgment 
of  one’s  disciplinary  peers 
reduce  the  importance  of 
communication  to  “the  gen- 
eral educated  reader”  in 
favour  of  the  publication  of 
academic  papers;  it  also 
malms  academics  reluctant  to 
invest  time  and  efibrt  build- 
ing bridges  between  their 
own  discipline  and  others. 
Gareth  Williams. 
SSCorklandRoad, 

Manchester  M21 8XH. 


If  attention  is  shifting  from 
books  to  the  broadsheets,  it 
might  be  argued  that  political 
writing  will  reach  a vastly 
greater  number  of  people 
than  would  investigate  the 

politics  shelf  of  their  local 
bookshop  or  library. 

Alex  King. 

230  Westwood  Road, 
Birmingham  B73  6UQ. 


BERNARD  Crick’s  pess- 
imism is,  sadly,  justified. 


CRICK  is  right  that  a great 
many  authors  seek  to 


Wmany  authors  seek  to 
blind  the  reader  with  termin- 
ology, so  often  a shield  for  a 
run-of-the-mill  theory.  But  ob- 
tuse prose  does  not  necessar- 
ily signify  a poverty  of 
thought;  Nietzsche  and 
Adorno  are  hardly  noted  for 
their  clarity. 


Dimism  is,  sadly,  justified. 
The  gap  between  the  universi- 
ties and  what  used  to  be 
caned  higher  journalism  Is 
now  almost  unbridgeable. 
This  is  bad  for  both  sides  and 
both  sides  are  responsible. 

Aa  the  academy  retreats 
further  into  its  ivory  tower, 
journalism  in  England  has 
slid  downmarket.  What  sense 
of  contemporary  intellectual 
life  here  is  now  provided  by 
the  Guardian  in  contrast,  say, 
to  the  coverage  still  offered  by 
a newspaper  such  as  Libera- 
tion in  France? 

Antony  Easthope-  .. 

27  Victoria  Avenue,  - 
Dldsbury, 

Manchester  M202QX. 


Balkan  wars  I In  bad  faith 


THE  resignation  of  I 

Manfred  Nowak,  UN  en- 


YOUR  headline  about  me, 
“Bishop  recommends  Ko- 


Medical  notes 


IT  was  unfortunate  that  your 
article  on  the  attempts  of  a 


AH'hfcRB  rris  or J PASE  6 : 
'BRSTUUSIER  f*&SES 

P&iC&FiSU-Y' 


I article  on  the  attempts  of  a 
GP  to  curb  “ludicrous” 
requests  for  treatment  iGPs' 
appeal  cuts  non-urgent  Easter 
calls,  April  l)  included, 
among  avampiea  of  inappro- 
priate calls,  requests  for  the 
“morning-after  pDl”. 

The  emergency  contracep- 
tive pill  is  a highly  effective 
means  of  preventing  un- 
wanted pregnancy  when  a 
regular  method  of  contracep- 
tion has  not  been  used  or  is 
known  to  have  failed.  But  the 
first  of  two  -doses  must  be 
taken  within  72  hours  of  un- 
protected sex.  Emergency 
contraceptive  pills  are  avail- 
able only  on  prescription. 
This  means  that  the  woman  . 
has  to  find  a GP,  family  plan- 
ning clinic  or  hospital  acci- 
dent and  emergency  clinic 
from  which  she  can  obtain 
them.  This  is  not  always  easy,  i 
particularly,  on  long  bank  j 
holidays. 

A change  in  the  prescrip- 
tion status  of  emergency  con- 
traceptive pms  so  as  to  allow 
pharmacists  to  sell  them  is 
long  overdue. 

Ann  Furedi- 
Director. 

Birth  Control  Trust 
16  Mortimer  Street 
London  W1N7RD. 


The  truth  - that’s  no  joke 


YOUR  April  Fool  this  year 
was  much  too  easy  to  spot 


■ was  much  too  easy  to  spot 
(Tories  in  panic  as  split  over 
Hamilton  widens,  April  l).  As 
if  a party  serious  about  stay- 
ing in  power  would  behave 
the  way  you  report  just  one 
month  from  polling  day!  I 
hope  you  win  try  harder  next 
year.  . 

Roy  Stilling. 

15  Cheriton  Road, 

Winchester, 

Hampshire  SQ22  5EQ, 


pride  and  congratulations. 
Looking  at  how  much  worse  I 
was/could  be  treated  does  not 
make  today's  injustices  evap- 
orate. 

Etoowing,  for  instance,  that 
politicians  “simply  didn’t 
want  to  persecute  a gay  mi- 
nority” does  not  make  Britain 
“a  more  civilised  place”. 
Jamie  McLeod. 

Haven  Road, 

EX2. 


WAS  Alan  Sked’s  article 
(Why  Britain  is  great 


4FHE  only  drawback  about 
* your  electoral  coverage  of 


PHILIP  Sugarman  Is  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Justice 


I scribed  by  Lord  Justice 
Rose  as  a “surgical  regis- 
trar”, which  is  a relatively 
junior  post  and  the  nurse  he 
assaulted  as  a “senior  nurs- 1 
ing  sister”  (Groping  doctor 
freed  on  appeal,  March  27). . 
She  will  have  much  more 1 
management  responsibility ! 
than  Dr  Sugarman  and  will 
almost  certainly  have  more 
clinical  experience. 

In  spite  of  this,  Lord  Justice 
Rose  is  reported  as  saying 
that  it  is  “Incompatible  that  a 
man  should  take  advantage  of 
his  senior  position,  sexually 
to  harass  or  assault  a woman 
in  a junior  position". 

Firstly,  it  is  unacceptable 
for  a man  to  sexually  harass 
or  assault  a woman  wHolever 
their  relative  “positions”;  and 
secondly,  doctors  are  not 
automatically  senior  to 
nurses.  I am  a consultant  and 
my  husband  is  a nurse,  and 
he  certainly  does  not  consider 
himself  the  junior  partner  in 
our  relationship. 

(Dr)  Elisabeth  C Murray. 
Coachman’s  Cottar, 

Norton  Hall.  Norton, 

Lincoln  LN42BA. 


■V  (Why  Britain  is  great 
again.  March  29)  printed 
three  days  early?  It’s  hard  to 
believe  it  wasn’t  an  April 
Fool's  Day  joke. 

Sked’s  argument  comes 
down  to  the  belief  that  simply 
because  Britain  is  not  the 
lowest,  most  prejudiced,  back- 
ward, financially  washed-up 
scum-of-th e-earth  nation, 
then  that  in  Itself  is  cause  for 


I your  electoral  coverage  of 
that  new  Scottish  constitu- 
ency (Profile  of  Glendyde 
North,  April  1)  is  all 
Scottish  readers  would  have 
got  the  point  instantly,  which 
rather  defeats  the  object 
Still,  I understand  prracHy 
the  same  situation  pertains  in 
Effing  Forest 
Keith  Davidson. 

232  Easter  Road, 

Edinburgh  EHfi  bt.r 


voy  for  missing  persons  (UN’s 
Bosnia  envoy  resigns,  March 
27),  due  to  inadequate  inter- 
national support  for  excavat- 
ing suspected  mass  graves,  is 
surely  an  Indictment  of  the 
UN,  and  of  the  international 
community  in  its  reluctance 
to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of 
its  own  brokered  accords, 
such  as  the  Dayton  Peace  Ac- 
cord, and  to  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  UN  Charter. 

Last  autumn,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  northern  Bosnian 
town  of  HJuc,  nearly  500 
bodies  were  exhumed  of  non- 
Serbs  killed  during  the  first 1 
wave  of  ethnic  cleansing  to 
1992.  The  gruelling  process  of 
excavation,  forensic  examina- 
tion and  reburial  was  carried 
out  by  the  local  Bosnian  com- 
munity, without  assistance 
from  the  International  Red 
Cross,  IFOR  or  the  UN. 

Few  western  newspapers 
even  reported  the  event  and, 
when  British  IFOR  troops 
were  requested  to  supply 
body  bags,  they  refused  — on 
the  grounds  of  lack  of  forensic 
expertise. 

Meanwhile  we  in  Britain 
resist  supporting  a common 
European  foreign  and  secu- 
rity policy  which  would  allow 
actum  to  pre-empt  an  even 
more  extensive  Balkan  war. 
Carole  Hodge. 

University  of  Glasgow, 

29  Bute  Gardens, 

Glasgow  Gl2  8RS. 


I “Bishop  recommends  Ko- 
ran” (April  1),  is  misleading 
and  could  be  misused  by  Mus- 
lims hostile  to  the  churches 
to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Rich  tapestry,  recurring 
themes  and  resonances  with 
the  Bible  I have  indeed  found 
in  the  Koran.  What  you  foil  to 
mention  are  the  dissonances 
and  differences  I have  found 
as  well:  an  uncompromising 
monotheism  instead  of  the  in- 
teractive love  of  the  Trinity, 
Jesus  the  respected  prophet 
instead  of  Jesus  God's  Son 
and  our  Saviour;  a God  who 
watches  and  waits  for  our 
return,  instead  of  a God  who 
seeks  and  suffers  and  saves; 
individual  burden-bearing  in- 
stead of  Easter  joy. 

If  the  hope  for  proper  and 
responsible  dialogue  between 
the  faiths  is  to  be  met,  then 
the  differences  as  well  as  the 
similarities  need  to  be 
equally  faced  and  faithfully 
reported. 

(Rt  Rev)  Alan  Smithson. 
Bishop  of  Jarrow. 

The  Old  Vicarage. 

HaUgarth, 

Pitttogton, 

Durham  DHB 1AB. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


A Country  Diary 


A vote  for  a change  in  the  system 


Martin  Kettle  states 
(Rupert  or  Paddy  — 


IVI(Rupert  or  Paddy  — 
who’s  it  to  be?  March  29)  that 
the  broad  thanes  of  the  Lib- 
eral Democratic  view  of  this 
world  are  dear  and  well- 1 
known.  Nowhere  is  that  more 
true  than  in  their  frequently 
stated  promise  to  Introduce  I 
proportional  representation 
for  all  elections,  using  the 
Single  Transferable  Vote  sys- 
tem (STV). 

Yet  in  the  recent  Report  of 
the  Joint  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  Constitutional 
Reform,  to  which  eight  promi- 
nent Liberal  Democrats  put 
their  names,  there  are  io 
paragraphs  on  “Electoral  Sys- 
tems”, in  none  of  which  does 
STV  rate  even  a mention. 
Bernard  Black. 

Head  of  Political  Studies, 

St  John's  College, 

Grove  Road  South.  Soothsea, 
Hampshire  P05  8QW. 


MARTIN  Kettle  starts  off 
his  column  with  the  fact 


I VI  his  ctdumn  with  the  fact 
that  about  42  mnifrm  people 
are  on  the  voters’  lists,  and 
goes  on  to  deduce  that  fewer 
than  66,000  of  them  need  to 
change  the  way  they  vote  in 
order  to  alter  the  General 
Election  result  from  that  of 
1992. 

But  about  3 to  34?  million  of 
those  on  the  1992  list  are  now 
dead  and  have  been  replaced 
by  a similar  number  of  people 
who  were  too  young  In  1992. 
The  important  fector  is  not 
whether  people  are  going  to 
change  the  way  they  vote,  but 
whether  those  who  voted  one 


wa.y.ln  1992  have  been 
replaced  by  younger  people 
who  will  vote  another  way  in 
1997. 

Norman  Bailey. 

20  Farmadine, 

Saffron  Walden, 

Essex  CBll  3KP. 


TYNE  AND  WEAR:  Two  natu- 
ral disasters  have  hcfanwi 
Marsden  Bay  since  we  last 
walked  along  its  cliff  tops. 
First,  the  sea  claimed  a much- 
loved  landmark,  when  the 
natural  arch  eroded  by  waves 
through  Marsden  Rock  col- 
lapsed. For  generations  of 
South  Tyneslders,  a walk  at 
low  tide  on  the  beach  in- 1 
eluded  a visit  to  the  towering  I 
vault  cot  through  this  off- 
shore sandstone  sea  stack. 
The  main  bulk  of  Marsden 
Rock  — home  to  scores  of 
cormorants  — is  as  solid  as 
ever,  but  the  National  Trust 
has  had  to  demolish  the  slen- 
der and  unstable  orphan  pin- 
nacle left  by  the  fallen  arch. 
This  collapse  has  done  little 
to  spoil  the  rimeigqf  Character 
of  this  little  bay,  which  be- 
comes more  compelling  as 
you  descend  each  step  to  the 
beach  below.  The  near-verti- 
cal dlfife  cut  visitors  off  from 
the  surrounding  landscape  of 
reads  and  housing  estates, 
and  the  industry  of  Tyneside 
is  lost  from  view.  Instantly 
yon  are  enclosed  in  a world 


where  only  sea,  sky  and  rocky 
coastline  form  the  scenery 
and  where  the  curve  of  the 
bay  Is  filled  with  sounds  rt 
waves,  shingle  crunching 
underfoot,  and  the  caiia  of 
excited  children  and  sea 
birds.  Marsden  Bay’s  second 
natural  disaster  was  last 
summer's  mysterious  mass 
mortality  of  kittiwakes,  when 
a distressing  tide  of  dead  and 
dying  birds  drifted  ashore.  It 
was  a relief  today  to  find  that 
kittiwakes  nesting  on  the  cliff 
face  seemed  to  be  as  densely 
packed  together  on  the  nar- 
row sandstone  ledges  as  I 
remembered  from  past  visits. 
The  calls  rt  the  birds  were 
still  deafening  and  intense 
competition  for  nest  sites  still 
triggered  fights,  with  kitti- 
wakes locked  In  combat  until 
they  almost  tumbled  on  to  the 
beach.  Twenty-two  years  after 
our  first  visit,  it's  still  an 
awesome  experience  to  stand 
amid  such  a cacophony  of 
nesting  seabirds,  within 
walking  distance  of  a major 
conurbation. 

PHIL  GATES 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  11 


Matthew  Norman 


A 


REMINDER  reaches 
rae  of  another 
, i sparkling  moment  in 
ff*  filamentary  career  of 
Neil  Hamilton.  It  came  in  a 
Standing  Committee  dia- 
cui  dng  the  Deregulation 
an  Contracting  Bill  in  Feb- 
rm  ry  24. 1994  at  some  time 
be  ween  1A30  and  12.45pm. 
“1  rent  to  Rio  for  the  day 
on  V recalled  the  high- 
mi  ided  Tory  MP  for  Tatton, 
‘nM  so  much  for  environ- 
m<  utally  friendly  reasons 

bu  more  to  help  British  in- 

di  itry  to  export  weapons  of 
»n  ss  destruction.  I regret 
tn  it  I was  unsuccessful  to 
sc  aulng  the  necessary  con- 

tr  ct.”  A grave  disppoint- 
jn  nt,  perhaps,  but  what  a 
Jo  ' nonetheless  to  note  Nell 
D ting  such  pride  in  his 
M )r^  r — especially  so  when 
t e trip  was  clearly  beyond 
t|e  call  of  Government 
ity:  in  a written  answer  to 
lestion  from  Labour’s 
-=! Cohenta  April  1994. 
fell  declared:  ‘‘I  have  made 
1 ministerial  visits  to 
L"  Such  selfless- 
■ - ■ and  yet  one  detail 
lystifles  even  the  cltwcst 
ftndents  of  the  dear  fellow's 
: we  can,  on  a cursory 
ch,  find  no  mention  of 
i delirious  day  trip  in  the 
Tster  of  Members’  Inter- 
Can  anyone  shed  any 
ton  fids  at  all? 

(■  A MJTB electoral  ar- 
[ Ulf  rangements  in  Tat- 
' ■ ■ ton  still  a bit  uncer- 
tain,  meanwhile,  those 
wishing  to  be  considered  for 
the  role  ofSleazebag,  the 
new  cartoon  superhero 
dressed  from  head  to  toe  in  a 
giant  green  Harrods  carrier 
bag.  axe  asked  to  be  patient. 
If  the  opposition  parties 
agree  to  put  op  an  anttcor- 
rnpfion  unity  candidate, 
Sleazebag  may  be  retired 
even  before  his  or  her  debut 
Even  so,  whether  the  Tatton 
election  will  be  a two-horse 
race  seems  unlikely:  jour- 
nalist Richard  Heller, 
whose  letter  attacking  New 
Labour's  decision  to  with- 
draw appeared  on  the  facing 
page  yesterday,  is  so  fhrious 
that  he  may  stand  as  an  “un- 
official Labour”  candidate 
himself.  Mr  Heller,  Master- 
mind runner-up  and  a one- 
time adviser  to  Denis  Hea- 
ley,  will  gauge  how  many 
people  in  Tatton  feel  the 
same  way  before  deciding 
whether  to  stand  as  an  unof- 
ficial Labour  candidate. 

MHHAT  natty  Old  Etonian 
I boulevardier  and 
I sometime  .symbol . . 

(to  my  mother) ^ Andrew  Neil 
is  in  Edinburgh  at  file  mo- 
ment, setting  about  bringing 
his  unique  gloss  of  erudition 
to  the  Scotsman.  Andrew 
has  already  made  great 
strides,  it  seems,  simply  by 
importing  some  red-hot 
newspaper  talent.  When  the 
recent  completion  ofElgar*s 
3rd  Symphony  by  composer 
Anthony  Payne  came  up  for 
discussion  at  an  editorial 
conference,  Andrew  was 
pleased  to  hearone  ofhis 
new  executives  showing  the 
diligence  for  which  his  Sun- 
day Times  was  once  so  well 
loved.  “Yes  ."said  the  execu- 
tive, “but  shouldn't  we 
check  it  with  Elgar?? 

IN  a typically  thoughtful 
Dally  Mail  piece,  sane 
and  rational  Paul  John- 
son declares  his  love  for  the 
Spice  Girls.  They  have  “that 
magic  showbiz  quality 
which  defies  analysis,  but 
without  which  they  would 
be  better  off  as  waitresses  in 
0 Pizza  Express”  (note, 
please,  the  insouciant  plug 
for  his  son  Luke's  restau- 
rant chain).  Fans  will  recall 
his  last  foray  into  pop  pnn- 
ditry — that  1994  classic  The 
Menace  Of  Beafirism,  which 
Paul  remembers  as  “the 
most  successful  [essay]  Z 
ever  published”.  Indeed  so, 
for  even  by  his  own  stan- 
dards, It  was  a very  remark- 
able article.  Sneeringiy  ridi- 
culing Bill  Deedes’s 
suggestion  that  the  Beatles 
“herald  a cultural  move- 
ment among  the  young 
which  may  become  part  of 
the  history  of  oar  time”, 

Paul  dismisses  the  band  as 
completely  without  talent  or 
misdeal  ambition  (quite  un- 
like bis  beloved  Spice  Girls). 
Hate  off,  Pauli 

IN  encouraging  news  for 

lonely  people  every- 
where, Mr  Piers  Mer- 
chant, the  TooyMP  for  Beck- 
enham whose  bedtime 
habits  featured  here  on  Fri- 
day. has  made  himself  avail- 
able via  e-mail.  Those  wish- 
ing to  get  in  touch  with  the 
careless  member  should  try 
the  address  MBRCHANTM- 
Pm  AOLu  Bat  don't  message 
him  late  at  night  Piarft.you' 
will  recall,  likes  to  be  early 
to  bed  with  a good  book,  es- 
pecially daring  an  election. 
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'BSTERDaY  John 
Major  produced  his 
ultimate  weapon  in 
the  struggle  to  stop 
Neil  Hamilton  contaminating 
the  Conservative  Party  for 
the  rest  of  the  election.  It  was 
the  flag  of  total  surrender.  In- 
stead of  Hamilton  resigning. 
Major  has  capitulated.  Hamil- 
ton, he  now  solemnly  decreed, 
was  innocent  for  the  dur- 
ation. And  that  wasn't  the  end 
of  the  whiteness.  Major’s  flag 
was  made  of  the  same  doth  as 
the  raiment  he  wore,  which 
was  that  of  judge  and  martyr, 
attired  lit  the  garb  of  purest 
Impartial  innocence,  ready  to 
take  a stand  on  principle, 
however  ' ‘uncomfortable”,  as 
he  virtuously  put  it,  this 
might  be. 

This  was  a startling,  nerve- 
less performance.  The  surren- 
der to  Hamilton  was  carried 


out  under  cover  of  ferocious 
attack  on  the  other  front 
against  Tony'  Blair.  If  ever 
attack  Is  the  best  of  all  farms 
of  defence;  it  mast  be -when 
the  real  objective  is  submis- 
sion, In  the  course  -of  it,  the 
Prime  Minister  committed 
himself  to  some  arresting 
propositions.  He  said  all 
charges  against  Hamilton 
were  “unsubstantiated”. 
Hamilton  and  his  comrades 
in  sleaze  - “have  indicated  to 
me  they  believe  they  have 
done  no  wrong'  [italics  sup- 
plied]. They  were  victims  of 
“the  witch-hunt  mentality”. 
Even  the  numerous  details  of 
misconduct  to  which  Hamil- 
ton has  confessed  fell,  it 
seems,  under  this  all-purpose 
electoral  exoneration. 

As  an  attempt  to  efainhPi- 
on  to  the  high  ground  from 
the  lower  depths,  this  was 
magnificently  impuitent  in 
his  martyr’s  robes,  the  Prime 
Minister  contended  that  he, 
not  Mr  Blair,  was  the  true 
apostle  of  justice  and  fairness. 

Earlier  in  the  morning,  fair- 
ness was  the  tag  Blair  laid 
claim  to:  fairness  for  all,  In 
one  nation^  on  behalf  of  weak 
and  strong  alike,  the  many 
not  the  few,  Tory  renegades 
as  much  as  did  Labour  ultras, 
who  were  both  seeing  the 


light..  A party,  in  short, 
steeped  In  majoritarian  piety. 
Would  Mr  Blair  summarily 
sack,  as  he  had  implied,  asy- 
lum .accused  of  anything  by 
any  merchant  of  sleaze  who 
cared  to  put  pen  to  paper?  Ma- 
jor's disgust  at  such  a notion 
entirely  obscured  any  possi- 
bility that  Hamilton  might 
hot  quite  belong  in  the  first 
cohort  of  Tory  incorruptibles. 

This  bravura  extravagance, 
however,  wasn't  enough  to 
eliminate  rrwHihnwy  prnK. 

lems  of  Major's  thesis,  which 
hardly  anyone  in  his  entou- 
rage believes.  Every  day  since 
the  Guardian  published  Ham- 
ilton's damning  evidence  to 
Sir  Gordon  Downey's  inquiry, 
people  close  to  the  leader 
have  been  pressing  him  to 
disown  this  incubus,  find  a 
way  of  pushing  the  proven 
liar  Into  outer  darkness,  get 

Downey  .into  the  public 
realm:  by  any  means  to  dis- 
tance the  Tory  campaign 
from  the  Hamilton  catastro- 
phe. And  at  times.  Major  has 
seemed  to  agree.  This  was  the 
first  flaw  in  his  performance 


yesterday.  Only  at  the  week- 
end, in  the  most  recent  of 
many  turn-arounds.  Central 
Office's  private  briefing,  and 
the  public  spin  of  mouth- 
pieces like  John  Townend  MP 


whom  it  put  up  to  speak,  im- 
plied that  Hamilton  was  Inde- 
fensible and  should  not  be  de- 
fended- So  tiie  martyr  now 
appeared  to  be  suffering  more 
for  the  convenience  of  the  mo- 
Twmf  than  for  3 
jm  icjplCL 

But-  secondly,  the  role 
required  him  to  assume  an  in- 
nocence of  his  own  that  was 
hard  to  take.  Suddenly  the 
brief-master  affected  to  know 
nothing  of  what  anyone  was 
talking  about  Confronted  by 
the  many  misdemeanours 
which,  for  from  being  unsub- 
stantiated, are  ones  that  Ham- 
ilton has  eonfessed  to.  he  said 
he  did  not  know  about  any 
snch  details.  He  ' even 
remarked,  at  the  outer  edge  of 
insouciance,  that  he  under- 
stood the  confessions  were 
“not  uncontested".  The  ghost 
of  Harold  Macmillan,  loftily 

rilgrtil  going  an  U*Hp  focal  diffi- 
culties, “With  which  he  could 


In  his  martyr's 
robes,  the  Prime 
Minister 

contended  that  he 
was  the  true  , 
apostle  of  justice 


not  be  bofheried,  crises  that 
might  wreck  his  government, 
seemed  to  he  speaking 
through  the  improbable 
mouth  of  his  successor  40 
years  on.  ■ 

In  the  end,  however,  we 
were  less  than  amused,  and 
much  less  than  impressed. 
How  could  we  be  otherwise? 
This  famous  innocence  whldh 
Major  has  now  graciously 


conferred  on  Hamilton  was 
cnmpthing  the  man  ran  way 
from  putting  to  the  test  hi  a 
court  of  law,  the  place  where 
the  rules  of  ^ngagAment  he’s 
now  hiding  behind  normally 
apply.  Having  thus  fled  the 
court,  he  surely  sacrificed  at 
least  a portion  of  the  right  be 
now  fi»irn»i  and  Major  en- 
dorses,, to  be  treated  as  a nor- 
mal democratic  politician, 
discussion  of  whose  character 
pTiii  probity  is  an  offence 
against  natural  justice.  His 
situation  is  in  no  way  normal, 
and  least  of  all  does  it  deserve 
the  qnasi-legal  protections 
they  barbie  on  about 

The  case,  in  truth,  is  en< 
finely  political,  and  yesterday 
Major  Ms  final  decision 
on  how  to  deal  with  it  He 
could  have  »id  that  what- 
ever the  local  constituency 

decided,  he  would  not  support 
Neil  Hamilton.  He  would  have 
been  seen  almost  universally 
to  have  done  theright  thing. 
Instead,  he  mounted  his  high 
horse  and  rode  in  shining  ar- 
mour to  the  defence  of  a con- 
fessed deceiver.  And  look  at 
Blair,  he  righteously  de- 
clared. who  says  he  would  re- 
fuse endorsement  to  any 
Labour  MP  in  Hamilton’s  po- 
sition. How  monstrously  xm- 
jnstl  How  typical  of  New 
Labour!  What  bogus  leader- 
ship! And  what  a calculated 
distractioofrom  the  Issues. 

Today  the  Tories  launch 
their  manifesto.  I promise  not 
to  mention  Nell  Hamilton. 
But  he  is  not  a distraction. 
His  conduct,  and  what  the 
leader  has  now  definitively 
made  of  it,  infuses  every  judg- 
ment that  has  to  be  made 
about  this  party.  You  can’t 
forget  the  policies  are  coming 
out  of  that  famous  cavern  of 
hypocrisy.  a whited 
sepulchre. 


How  could  they  have  fallen  for  Swampy’s  announcement  that  he  was  standing  for  the  Parliament  rejected 
by  protesters?  asks  Jay  Griffiths,  while  below  Dan  Glaister  is  unmoved  by  April  1 bandwagons 

The  fool  in  the  tunnel 

■■■HEM 

at 

H Emerj 

IM  tutini 
led  and  al 


pesky  protest- 
are  at  it  again. 
Emerging  from 
tunnel  entrance 
abseiling  down 
a cliff  face  with  a grubby, 
tatty  bit  of  paper,  comes 
Swampy,  announcing  his  in- 
tention to  stand  as  the  dinki- 
est MP  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. His  banner  reads  “Dig 
for  Victory”  and  comes  com- 
plete with  t-shlrt  tie-in;  so 
between  the  crumples  in  his 
(suspiciously  clean)  t-shirt 
[.  appear  the  words  "Dig  for.. . . 
**  Tn  a less  tbffti  Churchillian 
veto,  hfe  manifesto  (to  con- 
test Blackley,  near  Manches- 
ter, against  Labour’s  Graham 
Stringer,  nbairman  of  Man- 
chester Aiiport  pic)  shows 
the  said  Stringer  giving  a 
two-finger  salute. 

The  Times  and  the  Inde- 
pendent gave  it  a big  front- 
page splash  yesterday  morn- 
ing. The  Guardian  and  the 
Mail  gave  it  a little  drizzle. 
The  Express  and  Telegraph 
went  big,  but  safely  indoors 
on  pages  25  and  13  respec- 
tively. Tray  Blair  was  duti- 
fully asked  for  his  reaction; 
Swampy  added  "colour”,  said 
Mr  B,  colourlessly.  There 
was  a flat-footed  response 
from  Labour  Party 
spokespersons. 

But  protesters  scorn  par- 
ties of  all  colours:  Conserva- 
tives conserve  nothing; 
Labour  has  no  broadly  per- 
ceived commitment  to  the  en- 
vironment; and  Lib  Dem 
promises  sounded  very  hol- 
low when  the  Lib  Dem  MP  for 
Newbury  supported  the  by- 
pass. Further,  protesters  find 
the  whole  nature  of  Westmin- 
ster politics  antipathetic,  for 
theirs  Is  a movement  to 
structure  so  unlike  an 
organisation,  to  style  so  un- 
like a suit  Protesters  — and 
Swampy  more  than  any  — 
dislike  personality  politics; 
and  yesterday’s  stunt  was  a 
send-up  of  politics  which  too 
often  ignores  “the  Issues"  to 
concentrate  on  “the  face”. 

It  may  seem  amazing  that 
anyone  could  take  Swampy's 
manifesto  seriously,  for  this 
Is  a movement  which  is  pa- 
tently against  Westmtoster- 
style  politics.  But  never 
underestimate  the  capacity 
of  the  press  to  misunderstand 
this  movement  by  mistake  to 
the  case  of  most,  and  by  mal- 
ice to  the  case  of  the  Times 
and  the  Sunday  Times.  The 
idea  of  Swampy  really  want- 
ing to  stand  for  Parliament 
would  have  been  an  (imprac- 
tical joke  whichever  day  of 
the  year.  The  Independent,  to 
its  credit,  shyly  noted  that 


What  they  see  in  Parliament  is  an  increasing  coalescence 
of  political  philosophy  into  a puddle  of  ‘middle 
of  centre’  parties.  Middle  England’s  middle  of  the  road 


the  date  was,  yes,  April 
FOol’s  Day. 

What  is  the  point  of  fools? 
Historically,  all  “fool’s  days” 
are  intended  to  reverse  the 
usual  order,  undermining 
those  who  govern,  cocking  a 
snook  orthree  at  pomp  and 
power.  Such  days  have  a car- 
toon-quality;  The  Simpsons 


has  done  more  to 
America’s  nuclear  industry 
than  thousands  of  petitions. 
The  fools,  then,  are  critics 
from  the  margins,  fnnnpTHwg 
— appropriately  — under- 
neath the  straight-faced 
world  of  “realpolitik”. 

The  figure  of  protester-as- 
fool  is  powerM  precisely  be- 


cause protesters  stay  under- 
neath, outside  society,  out- 
laws to  practice  since  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  and 
outlaws  to  a figurative  sense. 
Outlaws  by  tradition  have  to 
voice  their  criticisms  from 
outdoors.  In  the  case  of  the 
anti-road,  anti-airport  pro- 
testers, they  are  voicing  their 


criticisms  from  the  outdoors 
and  Jbr  the  sake  q f the  out- 
doors. 

The  protest  movment  is  in- 
trinsically out  of  tune  with 
Westminster  because  protest- 
ers speak  for  nature.  Govern-, 
ment,  increasingly,  is  an  ur- 
ban affair;  London  dominates 
the  provinces,  city  councils 
dominate  rural  parishes.  To 
speak  “political  sense",  poli- 
ticians seem  required  to 
speak  a very  urban  language; 
Of  economics,  taxation,  bud- 
gets, investment,  infrastruc- 
ture, buildings.  To  speak  of 
concerns  for  something  as  in- 
tangible as  Nature  is  to  seem 
to  speak  like  a fool  — in™  a 
fool  of  nature. 

But  protesters  are  actually 


speaking  for  a huge  number 
of  people.  Membership  of  en- 
vironment groups  in  Britain 
totals  five  minion,  over  twice 
the  number  who  belong  to  all 
political  parties  put  together. 
Yet  the  democratic  system 
we  use  doesn't  seem  to  reflect 
those  five  miTlinn  concerns. 

Protesters  are  accused  of 
not  being  democratic,  of  side- 
stepping the  ballot  box.  But 
many  of  them  are  passion- 
ately pro-democracy  — but 
for  one  thing.  They  want 
more  of  it,  not  less,  more 
participation  from  voters, 
more  accountability  from 
politicians,  more  accurate 
representation  of  concerns. 
What  they  see  to  Parliament 
is  an  increasing  coalescence 
of  political  philosophy,  Into  a 
puddle  of  “middle  of  centre 
parties,  -Middle  England’s 
middle  of  the  road.  Further,  a 
nation  which  has  effectively 
disenfranch ised  thousands  of 
voters  — via  the  poll  tax  and 
ineluctable  voter-cynicism  — 
is  not  democratic.  That  the 
emergence  now  of  a die  facto 
one-party  government  is  not 
democratic.  That  a nation 
ruled  for  18  years  by  a gov- 
ernment which  the  majority 
did  not  vote  for  is  not 
democratic. 

Swampy  (Mister  Hooper, 
according  to  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph) Intended  to  stand  for 
the  “Never  Mind  The  Bal- 
lots" Party.  For  those  who 
remember  the  Sex  Pistols,  it 
is  a skittish  — and  printable 
— way  of  saying  Bollocks  to 
Voting.  "Democracy, “ said 
Swampy,  “is  more  than  a 
vote  once  every  five  years. 
It's  about  active  participa- 
tion. One  act  is  worth  10,000 
words.  Let’s  vote  with  our 
feet"  Democracy.  It  isn’t. 
Are  you? 


Jay  Griffiths  writes  regularly 
on  the  protest  movement 


Where  angels  fear  to  tread 
C 


THE  privatised  utilities 
are  often  attacked  for 
rapacity —bat  who 
can  wy  where  fiscal  pru- 
dence ends  and  avarice  be- 
gins? Michael  Peter  writes 
enclosing  the  "Final  notice 
before  issuing  a County 
Court  Summons"  he  has 

been  sent  by  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk Water,  “Following  our 
recent  reminder,  we  have 
still  not  received  the 
required  payment  from 
you.”  begin*  the  missive. 
“Therefore,  the  foil  out- 
standing balance  of  E0.00  is 
now  doe.”  . 


David  Austin  returns  tomorrow 


hobtle-chortle, 

ch  uckle-chuckle.  Ah, 
_ those  advertisers, 
what  wags  they  are.  Sense 
of  humour?  You  betcha. 
They  are  not  above  having 
a knock  at  themselves. 
After  all,  a product  Is  only 
a product  is  only  a pro*™* 
and  nobody  can  afford  to 
fnifo  themselves  too  seri- 
ously in  the  sales  game,  can 
they?  Hey,  those  guys  are 
so  wild  they’ll  even  grab 
April  Fool’s  Day  and  stamp 
the  corporate  logo  all  ow 
it,  just  for  the  sake  of  ftxn. 
Fnn  and  marketing. 

Take  BMW.  After  tyres 
that  leave  no  tread  marks 
and  bug  deflectors,  this 
year’s  April  Fool's  Day 
brought  a gem  of  under- 


stated, classy  humour: 
Wail,  the  WHdUfe  Acoustic 
Information  Link,  an  op- 
tional extra  that  emits  -an 
ultrasonic  message  to  ani- 
mals warning  them  that 
they  are  about  to  be 
mowed-down  by  a high- 


It  was,  said  BMW’s 
phone-line,  “a  personalised 
instruction  to  take  flight” 
to  all  the  little  furry  com- 
muters of  the  animal  king- 
dom. “This  then  encour- 
ages them  to  Jump  In  the 
nearest  hedgerow."  The 
foil-page  advertisement  an- 
nouncing the  innovation  in 
yesterday's  papers  was 
headed  by  a quaint  illustra- 
tion of  a hedgehog  alerted 
by  the  sonic  waves  emerg- 


ing from  the  vehicle. 

Honda  came  xzp  with  a 
similar,  moderately  amus- 
ing effort.  Unfortunately, 
the  two  car  giants  both 
chose  technology  as  their 
running  gag,  Honda's  ver- 
sion Introducing  alpha 
waves  to  “help  you  cope 
with  road  rage”.  The  tech- 
nology, the  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement said,  was  de- 
veloped at  "Lobo  Tomi”.  In 
case  yon  hadn’t  got  the 
joke,  a tear-off  coupon 
asked  the  reader  to  select 
which  of  the  following 
statements  most  accurately 
described  them:  “I  am 
highly  Intelligent,  fairly 
bright,  or  a bit  slow  on  the 
uptake.” 

Laugh?  Well,  no,  not 


really.  Something  spoiled 
the  joke.  Was  it  seeing  the 
same  foil-page  advertise- 
ment in  every  newspaper? 
Maybe.  Or  was  it  'what  was 
lodged  down  in  the  bottom 
right-hand  corner  of  both 
advertisements:  the  corpo- 
rate logo? 


A! 


NOTHER  of  yester- 
day's high-profile  at- 
tempts at  hnmour 
came  from  a supermarket 
chain,  which  announced 
the  launch  of  “dilatable 
water”.  April  Shower, 
claimed  the  store,  would 
last  five  times  longer  than 
ordinary  water.  Eau-eau- 
eaU-  If  water  wasn't  your 
idea  of  a good  joke,  yon 
could  turn  to  the  apple  sup- 
plier which  claimed  to  have 
produced  the  ultimate  "su- 
perfruit", the  “isotonic” 
apple.  Or  the  crisps  com- 
pany that  collaborated  with 


Gary  Lineker  to  announce 
the  purchase  of  a football 
chib  with  the  intention  of 
turning  the  stadium  into  a 

crisps  museum.  The  Walk- 
ers logo  was  prominently 
displayed  in  the  story, 
brought  to  customers  cour- 
tesy of  the  Sun.  Crisps  not 
your  thing?  How  about  the 
London  waxworks  museum 
that  announced  the  poss- 
ible melt-down  of  its  exhib- 
its following  an  EC 
directive. 

So  April  Fool’s  Day  has 
become  another  tool  In  the 
never-ending  quest  for  new 
markets  and  new  ways  to 
reach  old  markets.  It  has 
been  stamped,  branded, 
tested  against  focus  groups, 
niched,  tweaked  and  tor- 
qned.  But  as  a punchline, 
“This  joke  was  brought  to 
you  courtesy  of. . ."doesn't 
merely  lack  punch.  It’s  just 

not  ftmny. 


Far  from  the 

madding 

motorways 


David  McKie 


10  THE  ageold  dilemma 


of  Saturday  evenings  — 
at  what  point  should  one 
switch  off  Sports  Report  and 
switch  on  Jazz  Record 
Requests?  — there  has  now 
been  added  another.  Should 
one  Invest  SO  mingt***  on  a 
television  series  to  which  as- 
sorted characters  armed  with 
Pevsner’s  Buildings  of  Eng- 
land perambulate  round  the 
Counties  simnrl^iipyring  the 
master? 

Ten  days  ago  they  put  Janet 
Street-Porter  into  North  York- 
shire. North  Yorkshire,  yes; 
Street-Porter,  no.  Last  Satur- 
day was  much  easier.  The  pil- 
grim was  Patrick  Wright,  who 
writes  regularly  for  the  Guard- 
ian, and  recently  published  a 
study  cf  Tynebam,  a village 
which,  like  Imber  cm  Salis- 
bury vanished  to  war- 

time into  the  maw  cf  the  War 
Department  and  has  never 
been  restored  to  its  people. 
And  in  any  case,  Dorset  one  cf 
those  counties  — Shropshire 
is  another,  even  when  you’re 
twmmg  from  Herefordshire  — 
which  on»  cannot  cross  into 
Without  feeling  that  Ufa  bag 
Just  changed  for  the  better. 

Here  is  a county  within  com- 
muting distance  of  London 


without  one  mile  of  motorway 
and  without  a city.  Its  biggest 
item  is  Bournemouth,  which 
used  to  be  Hampshire  and 
spiritually  still  is  its  next, 
again  on  the  periphery,  is  poor 
planner-blighted  Poole.  More 
characteristic,  though  in  each 
case  pleasingly  different,  are 
its  handsome,  sturdy  towns: 
Dorchester,  the  capital; 
Shaftesbury;  Wlm  borne  Min- 
ster; Blandford  Forum,  its  cen- 
tre recreated  after  a fire  In 
1731  by  the  Bastard  family; 
Wareham,  annthpr  victim  of 
fore,  two-thirds  reconstructed 
30  years  later;  and  Sherborne, 
which  I’ve  only  recently  dis- 
covered, with  its  abbey  set  In  a 
close  which  fihampg  those  of 
many  cathedrals,  perhaps  the 
most  enticing  of  alL 
Do  not  miss  the  wonderfully 
grandiose  manorial  to  John 


There’s  a sense  of 
intruding  on 
something  secret 


Rigby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  “flanked 
an  either  side”,  as  the  Shell 
Guide  says,  “by  a wife"; 
erected  by  people  who  seem  to 
have  thought  that  the  glory  of 
Rigby  Ml  not  far  short  of  the 
Glory  of  God,  and  saluting  the 
generosity  and  condescension 
be  invariably  showed  to  inferi- 
ors. (But  Dorset  Is  also  the 
county  of  Tolpuddle.) 

TO  get  from  rae  town  to 
another  one  must  often  go  by 
erratic,  unrationalised  roads 
plotting  their  way  through  ex- 
uberant bills  rather  than  blast- 
ing through  fhAm  — infuriat- 
ing if  you're  to  a hurry,  but  a 
therapeutic  reminder  that 
there’s  more  to  life  than  rush- 
ing about  There’s  a sense  of 
Intruding  on  something  secret 
here,  of  intruding  Into  a world 
which  does  not  belong  to  you, 
as  if  Dorset  were  some  sepa- 
rate kingdom  invented  by 
Thomas  Hardy.  A sense  which 


somehow  even  survives  the 
experience  of  places  like  Wyke 
Regis  and  Chickerell,  on  the 
fringes  of  Weymouth,  which 
might  have  escaped  from  the 
suburbs  of  Birmingham. 

Wright,  to  the  footsteps  of 
Pevsner,  dealt  with  it  pretty 
weH  He  did  not  waste  too 
much  of  his  tima  on  places 
that  everyone  knows  about 
There  was  no  Lyme  Regis  (a 
town  by  the  way  which  once 
disgraced  itself  by  applying  to 
move  to  Devon).  The  Cerne 
Giant  was  left  unogled.  He  did 
proper  homage  to  Blandford 
Forum  (not  a Roman  town,  to 
spite  cf  its  name);  found  things 
to  enmmonri  an  the  bleak,  ee- 
rie Isle  of  Portland;  enjoyed 
the  model  village  of  Milton 
Abbas,  while  speaking  with 
proper  distaste  of  the  arrogant 
18th-century  landowner.  Lord 
MTIton.  first  Earl  of  Dorches- 


ter, who,  finding  it  inconve- 
nient, swept  the  original  vil- 
lage away  before  creating  this 
one;  and  turned  up  small  unex- 
pected delights  like  the  church 
at  Winterbourne  Thomson. 

The  mildly  worrying  thing 
was  the  role  In  the  programme 
cf  Pevsner.  Pevsner  was  bom 
in  Leipzig,  and  came  to  Britain 
as  a refugee  from  Hitler.  I have 
no  idea  what  he  sounded  like, 
hut  1 doubt  If  he  sounded  like 
Benjamin  Whitrow  (Mr  Ben- 
net  in  the  TV  version  of  Pride 
and  Prejudice),  who  reading 


Pevsner’s  wasn’t  a 
guide  to 
communities 


him  here  made  him  a bit  ifi»» 
John  Betjeman.  1 had  imag- 
ined something  more  austere. 
Wright  too,  here  and  there 
seemed  to  fear  foe  .master’s 
austerity,  echoing  the  old  com- 
plaint about  Pevsner  that  he 
tends  to  care  more  for  pedi- 
ments than  for  people. 

But  Pevsner’s  wasn't  a guide 
to  communities  or  society.  It 
was  called  the  Buildings  Of 
England,  and  that  is  what  it's 
about  You  should  never  ex- 
plore unfamiliar  counties 
without  a copy  cf  Pevsner,  but 
you  should  never  explore  with 
Pevsner  alone.  IT  there's  a 
Shell  Guide,  buy  one.  There  is 
rae  to  Dorset  -revised  by 
Michael  Pitt-Rivers  (the  eccen- 
tricities cf  whose  family  were 
celebrated  by  Wright)  from  the 
first-edition  text  of  Paul  Nash. 
Like  all  the  Shell  Guides  it  is 
long  out  cf  print  but  obtain- 
able by  diligent  bookshops. 
Like  afl  the  Shell  Guides  it 
lures  you  towards  the  good 
and  warns  you  against  foe 
bad:  “an  overgrown  slattern  of 
a village”,  it  says  of  Chicker- 
elL  The  Companion  Guides 
series,  though  it  doesn’t  cover 
much  of  foe  country,  is  always 
worth  investing  in.  You  will 
also  need  the  Collins  guide  to 
parish  churches,  which  Betje- 
man edited,  and  for  artificial 
concoctions  like  MDtra  Abbas, 
Gillian  Barley’s  Villages  Of  Vi- 
sion. Anything  ranotely  rele- 
vant by  Alec  GUfton-Taylor,  or 
the  great  Lm  Nairn,  who 
where  Pevsner  merely  dispar- 
ages the  depredations  cf  devel- 
opers used  to  weep  huge  tears 
of  anger  over  them,  should  go 
along  too.  If  you  haven’t  got 
room  in  the  car  for  so  many 
books,  throw  out  one  cf  the 
passengers. 

Next  Saturday:  Durham,  by 
fnclndft  fawijrfnn,  married  to 
Peregrine  Worsthorne.  Will 

this  be  impossibly  grand?  Or 
Infuriatingly  twee,  like  the 
goodbye"  with  which  Geof- 
frey Smith  winds  up  Jazz  Re- 
cord Requests?  Worth  trying, 
anyway. 
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Otto  John 


Enigmatic  variations 


OTTO  John,  who 
has  died  aged  88, 
was  a triple  agent 
whose  confused 
loyalties  made 
him  the  victim  of  a mysteri- 
ous, and  still  unexplained, 
episode  of  the  cold  war. 

An  anti-Nazi,  be  had  war- 
time links  with  the  Abwehr 
(.German  army  Intelligence), 
and  was  involved  in  plots  to 
assassinate  Hitler.  He  was 
M36's  successful  nominee  to 
head  West  Germany's  post- 
war internal  security  service 
— and  yet  be  was  later  jailed 
for  treason  for  flirting  with 
the  Communist  East. 

Bom  in  Marburg,  north  of 
Frankfurt.  John  was  the  son 
of  a minor  provincial  official. 
After  obtaining  a doctorate  in 
law,  he  moved  to  Berlin, 
where  he  became  a lawyer  for 
the  Lufthansa  airline.  It  was 
an  ideal  cover  for  an  amateur 
spy,  enabling  him  to  travel 
freely  during  the  war,  as  the 
Suddeutsche  Zeltung  news- 


paper wrote,  he  became  "a 
foreign  minister  for  the  resis- 
tance against  Hitler.” 

He  travelled  to  Lisbon,  capi- 
tal of  neutral  Portugal,  where 
he  contacted  an  MIS  agent, 
alerting  him  to  the  growing 
anti-Hitler  movement  In  Nazi 
Germany.  After  a cool  res- 
ponse. John  returned  to  Lis- 
bon in  1343  and  told  MI6  that 
Admiral  Canarls,  head  of  the 
Abwehr  — hanged  by  the 
Nazis  in  1945  for  his  alleged 
involvement  in  the  July  1944 
bomb  plot  against  Hitler  — 
wanted  a high-level  meeting. 

Still  there  was  no  response 
from  London.  Whitehall  was 
anxious  not  to  provoke  Soviet 
suspicions  that  Britain  was 
prepared  to  deal  with  German 
opponents  of  Hitler.  And  what 
John  did  not  know  was  that 
the  MIS  reports  from  Lisbon 
went  straight  to  Kim  Phil  by, 
Moscow's  agent  inside  MI6. 

Phil  by  knew  it  was  not  in 
Moscow's  Interest  to  promote 
German  resistance  to  Hitler.  I 


He  told  the  MR}  station  in 
Lisbon  to  break  all  contact 
with  John:  the  war.  he  said, 
would  be  decided  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. A report  from  John 
about  a plot  to  assassinate 
Hitler  was  suppressed  by 
Phllby.  who  called  it 
"unreliable". 

In  March  1943,  John  was 
involved  in  an  attempt  on 
Hitler's  life,  which  failed 
when  a British-made  bomb 
planted  on  Hitler's  aircraft 
failed  to  explode.  After  a fur- 
ther assassination  attempt, 
on  July  20.  1944,  John  fled  to 
Madrid,  where  he  contacted 
the  local  MI 6 agent.  77ie 
Faber  Book  of  Treachery 
quotes  John  as  saying  later; 
"I  felt  no  urge  to  provide  a 
lone  heroic  example  and  be- 
come a political  martyr.  The 
political  effect  would  have 
been  nil.  There  was  no  resis- 
tance movement”. 

John  was  taken  by  MI6  to 
Lisbon  where  he  survived  an 
assassination  attempt  by  an 


Abwehr  agent  — who 
apparently  shared  John’s 
anti-Nazi  sympathies.  He  was 
flown  to  Britain,  where  he 
worked  for  the  Political  War- 
fare Executive,  responsible 
for  anti- Ax  Is  propaganda. 
After  the  war,  he  was  an  In- 
terpreter for  the  allies  at  the 
Nuremberg  war  crimes  trial. 

In  I960,  with  the  support  of 
the  British  government,  he 
was  appointed  head  of  the 
BfV,  the  Office  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the 
West  German  Internal  secu- 
rity service.  But  he  was  never 
really  trusted  by  his  new  col- 
leagues — some  of  whom 
were  former  Nazis  recruited 
to  target  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  the  east  — be- 
cause of  his  disloyalty  to  the 
Third  Reich. 

Then,  on  July  20,  1954,  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  July 
bomb  plot,  he  disappeared. 
The  following  month,  he  gave 
a press  conference  in  East 
Berlin,  where  he  warned 


about  continuing  pro-Nazi 
sympathies  in  West  Germany. 

In  December  1955,  as  sud- 
denly as  he  had  disappeared, 
John  returned  to  the  west. 
According  to  some  sources, 
he  was  abducted  by  Commu- 
nist agents  after  a drinking 
bout  and  was  forced  to  de- 
nounce West  Germany.  John 
claimed  he  was  drugged  by 
Wolfgang  Wohlgemuth,  a 
KGB  agent 

Piotr  Deriabin,  a KGB 
agent  who  defected  to  the 
American  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  1954, 
claimed  at  the  time  that  John 
bad  been  blackmailed  by  the 
Russians  over  his  secret  con- 
tacts with  the  allies  during 
the  war.  Wohlgemuth  testi- 
fied at  his  own  treason- 
related  trial  in  1958  that  John 
had  gone  to  East  Berlin  of  his 
own  free  wilL  He  said  he  had 
organised  a meeting  in  an 
East  Berlin  villa  with  Com- 
munist officials,  but  there 
were  no  serious  talks  be- 


cause everyone  got  drunk. 

John  was  arrested  and 
tried  for  treason.  Evidence  at 
his  trial  suggested  that  Wohl- 
gemuth had  persuaded  John 
to  go  over  to  East  Berlin  after 
filling  him  with  drink  and 
encouraging  his  fears  of  a 
Nazi  resurgence.  John  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  hard 
labour.  He  was  released  from 
prison  in  1958,  after  being 
pardoned  by  West  Germany's 
president,  Theodor  Heuss. 

Until  1995,  he  repeatedly 
tried  to  clear  his  name  in 
German  courts  but  without 
success.  He  died,  disillu- 
sioned, in  a sanatorium  near 
Innsbruck  in  Austria. 

He  remains  an  enigma,  a 
victim  of  more  subtle  — and 
at  the  same  time  more  brutal 
— forces  than  any  in  his 
command. 


Richard  Norton -Taylor 


Otto  John,  secret  agent,  born 
1909;  died  March  26, 1997 


Otto  John . . . both  the  betrayed  and  the  betrayer  In  the 
second  world  war  and  the  cold  war 


Ella  Maillart 


Letter 


Traveller  who  set  out  for  the  sake  of  setting  out 


'I  was  often  cold,  wet,  and  laden  like  a camel  myself . . . Ella  Maillart  on  the  road 


ELLA  Maillart,  who 
has  died  aged  94, 
claimed  when  old  that 
she  went  adventuring 
in  reaction  to  the  first  world 
war;  she  wanted  to  sail  or 
stride  away  from  a Europe  of 
closing  borders  and  minds. 
But  when  you  read  her  books, 
the  motives  sound  more  like 
curiosity  and  defiance,  a mix 
you  can  hear  in  her  cocky 
youthful  challenge;  “Nobody 
can  go?  1 shall  go." 

Her  background,  was  Swiss 
prosperous  — father  was  a 
furrier  in  Geneva  — and 
Maill art's  education  coin- 
cided with  the  PE  movement, 
healthy  girls  in  gym  tunics 
swinging  dubs.  Indeed,  she 
introduced  field  hockey  to 
Switzerland  and  skied  and 
climbed.  She  learned  to  sail 
on  the  splteftil  waters  of 
Swiss  lakes,  and  proved  a deft 
yachtswoman  and  navigator, 
good  enough  to  make  the 
Swiss  team  in  the  1924  Olym- 
pics; you  might  often  have 
run  into  her  along  the  Riviera 
after  that,  jerseyed  and  sun- 
bleached.  accruing  material 
for  her  book  Vagabond  of  the 
Seas.  The  commander  of  the 
British  Mediterranean  Fleet 
was  reprimanded  because  the 
fleet  missed  tights  out  while 
the  admiral  entertained  her; 
and  It  was  a famous  yachts- 
man who  first  Introduced  her 
to  a publisher. 

Not  that  she  had  a passion 
to  write  — words  were  a 
chore.  Like  her  other  work 
bouts  — teaching  French  in 
Wales,  modelling  for  a sculp- 
tor, stage  acting  and  movie 
stunting,  later  translating  her 
own  books  — writing  was  sim- 
ply the  means  to  raise  money 


L Royal  Christensen 


Biologist  with  a good  heart 


PROFESSOR  L Royal 
Christensen,  who  has 
died  in  Connecticut 
aged  82,  was  a pioneer  micro- 
biologist and  clinician  wbose 
research  half  a century  ago 
transformed  components  of  a 
lethal  bacterial  toxin,  strepto- 
kinase, into  a life  and  limb 
saving  therapy  for  many 
forms  of  thrombosis.  Strepto- 
kinase was  to  become  the  cru- 
cial "clot-busting"  drug 
which  has  revolutionised  the 
treatment  of  heart  attacks. 

In  the  1940s  he  conducted 
the  isolation  and  purification 
of  streptokinase,  a therapeu- 
tic enzyme  and,  subsequently, 
the  closely  related  enzyme 

streptodomase.  Both  are  com- 


ponents of  complex  toxins 
produced  by  disease-causing 
forms  of  streptococcal  bac- 
teria. The  genus  streptococ- 
cus covers  a large  group  of 
bacteria,  many  of  which  are 
harmless  and  some  even  use- 
ful in  industry.  But  some,  no- 
tably the  so-called  haemolytic 
— red  blood  cell  dissolving  — 
forms,  are  a cause  of  major 
animal  and  human  diseases 
Including  scarlet  fever,  rheu- 
matic carditis  and 
pneumonia. 

Studies  of  the  haemolytic 
forms,  particularly  strepto- 
coccus pyrogen es  and  its 
toxins,  reach  back  to  the  turn 
of  the  century,  although  these 
were  primarily  concerned 


with  the  identification  and 
classification  of  the  patho- 
genic forms  of  the  organism. 

It  was  not  until  1933  that 
W S Tillett  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity faculty  of  medicine  — 
a scientist  with  whom  Chris- 
tensen was  later  to  work  — 
showed  that  the  haemolytic 
toxins  include  a substance 
that  can  dissolve  human  fi- 
brin. the  fabric  of  blood  clots. 

TUletfs  attempts  to  isolate 
this  substance,  then  simply 
named  "fibrinolysin”  were 
only  partially  successful  At 
this  stage  the  possibility  of  its 
use  in  therapy  was  remote. 

When  Christensen  joined 
Tillett  in  1941.  his  elegant  bio- 
chemistry, capable  not  only  of 


probing  the  limits  of  Investi- 
gative possibility  at  that  time 
but  driven  by  enormous  en- 
thusiasm and  sharp  percep- 
tion of  possible  clinical  bene- 
fits, resulted  In  a series  of 
classic  papers. 

Christensen's  work  unrav- 
elled the  crucial  interaction 
with  naturally  occurring  sub- 
stances in  human  serum 
which  unlock  the  lytic  prop- 
erties of  the  toxin,  and  pro- 
vided an  elegant  method  for 
isolating  “tibrinolysin”, 
which  he  identified  and 
named  as  the  enzyme 
streptokinase. 

Routes  were  thus  opened  to 
therapy  and  toward  large- 
scale  production  of  the  pure 


for  the  next  trip.  But  she  did 
Care  about  film,  taking  plain 
photographs  and  cinefllm  as 
notes  on  the  road,  and  she 
tried  to  break  into  the  movies 
in  Berlin  In  1930.  She  didn't  do 
too  wefl.  She  was  broker  than 
usual,  and  scraped  by  mostly 
(mi  porridge. 

Mafllarfs  first  totally  bold 
venture  was  to  move  on  from 
there  to  study  film  production 
in  Moscow;  she  borrowed  the 
fare  from  Jack  London, 
camped  in  a comer  of  Count- 
ess Tolstoy's  sequestrated 
and  crowded  apartment,  and 
rowed  for  a team  called  the 
Alimentation  Workers'  Eight. 

She  then  had  that  familiar 
travelling  epiphany  — having 
gone  so  Ear,  it  was  less  of  an 
effort  to  go  further  than  to 
return.  So  she  tagged  on  to  a 
Russian  group  crossing  the 
Caucasus  north-south  on  foot 
That  made  a book.  Among 
Young  Russians. 

So  did  her  next  visa-less 
and  unaccompanied  trip, 
through  Soviet  Turkestan,  an 
camel-back  across  the  Kizil 
Kum  desert  in  the  fierce  emp- 
tiness of  midwinter:  Turke- 
stan Solo  ended  with  her  high 
in  the  Celestial  Mountains 
gazing  longingly  stm  further 
east,  beyond  an  uncrossable 
border,  to  the  faint  yellow 
dust  smudge  that  was  the 
Takla  Makan  desert  in  the 
sealed  province  of  Sinkiang, 
Chinese  Turkestan. 

Maillart  reached  there  — 
would  you  ever  doubt  it?  — 
though  slowly  and  indirectly. 
In  1935  she  took  a newspaper 
assignment  to  report  from 
Manchukuo  — the  Japanese- 
annexed  north  of  China,  a 
wild  frontier  of  permafrost 


enzyme.  In  1949,  Christensen 
and  Tillett  were  awarded  the 
much  coveted  Lasker  Award 
which,  in  America,  is 
regarded  as  being  as  Impor- 
tant as  a Nobel  prize  and 
quite  often  precedes  one. 

Afer  experimental  studies, 
Christensen  devised  the  bio- 
chemical protocols  and  test 
procedures  on  which  the  first 
human  clinical  trials  were 
based.  This  work  put  strepto- 
kinase in  the  same  classic 
medical  mould  as,  for  exam- 
ple, digitalis  or,  more 
recently,  botulin  toxin,  for  it 
transformed  a naturally  oc- 
curring and  potentially  lethal 
poison  into  a widely  used  and 
valuable  therapy. 

Christensen  went  on  to  Iso- 
late and  characterise  strepto- 
domase,  another  enzyme  in 
haemoiitic  toxin,  which 
breaks  down  obstructive 
Jelly-like  mas#*?  that  may 
hnlld  up  and  lira  It  h Haling 
during  infection  or  which  are 


and  kimnnn'prf  colonisers. 

From  there  she  reached 
Belting,  and  planned  a tre- 
mendous trek.  3,500  miles 
west  in  a camel  caravan  to 
where  China  dissolved  into 
Sinkiang,  then  down  and 
across  the  Pamirs  to  Kash- 
mir. She  meant  to  march  solo, 
but  the  region  was  a black 
hale  of  warlords,  missing  mis- 
sionaries and  archaeologists, 
and  she  was  forced  into  a 
Joint  expedition  with  Times 
correspondent  and  big-game 
hunter.  Peter  Fleming. 

They  were  not  so  dissimilar 
(their  agreed  idea  of  hell  was 
the  topee-wearing  British  Raj) 
and  they  were  honest  with 
each  other.  She  warned  him 
that  she  grumbled  and 
smoked  a pipe;  he  replied  that 
his  languid  accent  and  affec- 
tations would  annoy;  among 
his  heaped  luggage  was  a 
gramophone,  brandy,  marma- 
lade, and  Worcester  Sauce  to 
drip  on  their  dire  daily  msais 
of  boded,  dough. 

THEY  never  did  foil  into 
each  other’s  arms.  But 
they  endured  each 
other  for  seven  iso- 
lated months,  when  neither 
their  newspapers  nor  their 
families  knew  if  they  were 
alive;  they  lived  almost  in  the 
Bronze  Age,  hungry,  cold  and 
dirty  — Maillart  counted  174 
nits  in  the  seams  of  Fleming's 
shirt  before  she  washed  It  — 
until  finally  they  descended 
to  celebrate  on  champagne 
and  buttered  scones  in  India. 

Fleming  wrote  his  version. 
News  From  Tartary,  and  she 
hers,  Forbidden  Journey.  Tar- 
tary swaggers  well,  but  Its 
bombast  has  dated.  Journey 


left  after  lysis  of  a major 
hlood  clot.  Since  their  actions 
are  complementary,  strepto- 
kinase and  streptodomase 
are  nowadays  often  used 
together  in  therapy. 

. Royal  Christensen,  bom  in 
Everson,  Washington,  gained 
his  first  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  and  his 
doctorate  in  microbiology  at 
St  Louis  University  in  1941.  In 
1953..  after  his  work  with  Tfl- 
lett  he  became  director  of  the 
new  Berg  Institute  at  NYU's 
Bellevue  Medical  Centre.  In 
his  laboratory  work,  Chris- 
tensen became  renowned  for 
his  insistence  on  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals  and  for 
proper  studies  of  their  nutri- 
tion. welfare  and  diseases. 

To  Christensen,  laboratory 
animals  were  intelligent  and 
highly  sentient  creatures, 
useful  only  when  fit  and  un- 
stressed. In  1961,  his  reputa- 
tion for  humane  animal  treat- 
ment and  as  a bacteriologist 


gives  you  Maillarfs  quiet  de- 
light In  the  random:  im 
promptu  camel  surgery  mon- 
taged  with  political 
speculation  and  a lovely  de- 
scription < rf  a girl  with  her 
hair  in  a hundred  plaits  and 
eyes  like  a dazed  cat 

It  was  her  most  successful 
book,  though  perhaps  her 
best  was  The  Cruel  Way  (sub- 
titled “Two  Women  and 
Ford  In  Afghanistan”),  her 
fellow-traveller  being  a mor- 
phine-addicted friend:  It  reads 
sparely,  very  modem.  She 
wandered  India  through  most 
of  the  second  world  war,  as 
usual  20  years  ahead  of  her 
time  in  her  interest  in  gurus, 
ashrams  and  the  Indian 
world-view. 

In  middle  age,  Maillart 
settled  in  a chalet  In  the  small 
commune  of  Chandolln  very 
high  in  the  Valais  Alps,  where 
she  skied  until  she  was  77.  She 
led  parties  on  lecture  tours  to 
distant  lands  into  her  eighties 
— at  last  seeing  the  South 
Pacific,  which  she  had 
dreamed  about  for  so  long  — 
and  undertook  her  final 
proper  expedition,  across  Chi- 
nese-occupied Tibet,  at  83.  Her 
farewell  journey  was  to  Goa 
three  years  ago,  after  which 
she  absorbed  herself  in  books 
about  India  and  Hinduism. 

Maillart  never  feared  being 
nor  dying  alone,  nor  did  she 
have  to;  she  had  many,  many 
friends,  two  of  whom  were  at 
her  bedside  when  sbe  died  in 
her  sleep. 


Veronica  Horwell 


Ella  Maillart.  traveller,  writer, 
bom  February  20.  1803;  died 
March  27, 1997. 


led  the  World  Health  Organi- 
sation to  recruit  him  to  over- 
see its  first  meeting  on  lab- 
oratory animal  disease, 
which  resulted  in  agreement 
on  international  standards 
for  laboratory  husbandry. 

In  1967  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  medical  biophys- 
ics at  Toronto  University, 
where  the  medical  school  was 
setting  up  a division  of  com- 
parative medicine  and  of  lab- 
oratory animal  science.  Even- 
tually renowned  for  his  work 
in  bacterial  epidemiology, 
Royal  Christensen  remained 
at  Toronto  as  division  direc- 
tor until  his  1980  retirement. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Ann,  a daughter,  two  step- 
sons, and  a grandson. 


John  Ward  writes-.  1 suspect 
that  the  devotion  to  the  north 
and  its  writers  of  Brian  Mer- 

rikin  Hill  (obituary  March  28) 
and  his  unwillingness  to  be 
associated  with  any  particu- 
lar poetic  clique  did  no 
favours  to  his  reputation  In 
some  circles.  Furthermore  it 
may  have  contributed  to  the 
sense  of  Isolation  to  which 
your  obituarist  Anna  Adams 
referred,  and  may  have 
restricted  the  field  in  which 
his  interesting  work  was 
known.  He  was  a wise  and 
encouraging  editor  and  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  missed. 


Birthdays 


Sir  Jack  Brabham,  racing 
driver,  71;  Linford  Christie, 
athlete.  37;  George  MacDon- 
ald Fraser,  author,  72;  Paul 
Gambaccini.  disc  jockey,  48: 
Catherine  Gaskin,  romantic 
novelist,  68;  Brian  Glover, 
actor,  63;  Myra  Green,  direc- 
tor, East  European  Partner- 
ship. VSO,  59;  Raymond  Gob- 
bay,  music  Impresario.  51;  Sir 
Alec  Guinness,  CH,  actor,  83; 
Barry  Hills,  racehorse 
trainer,  60;  Penelope  Keith, 
actress,  57;  Sir  Peter  Middle- 
ton,  chairman.  BZW,  63;  Prof 
Camille  Paglia,  writer,  50; 
Dennot  Reeve,  cricketer,  34; 
Teddy  Sheringham.  foot- 
baller, 31;  Sue  Townsend, 
author,  51;  Dents  Tuohy, 
broadcaster,  60. 


Death  Notices 

BOULTON  John,  formerly  of  Martcnosier 
on  March  27th  1907  In  Laambtottm  Spa. 
Jonn  was  formerly  president  o<  the  Twain 
Institute  and  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and 
Cotourtws  and  a tone  time  member  ol  the 
Halle  Society  Committee,  No  ficrrere  ty 
requasL  Sutocnptjona  in  m mi hm tarns  la 
Amnesty  International  do  H J Dawson.  22 
0 ear  Be  Street.  Leamington  Spa  CVS  1ET. 
BROWN  Professor  stt  Mafcom 
tanner  Director  of  Die  British  Ge 
Survey.  p03Sed  away  peacefully  on  March 
2701  1997,  to  Oxford,  oner  a short  llbie&s. 
Darling  husband  of  Sairv  and  much  loved 
step-father  to  Polly  and  Verna.  Funeral  sw- 
yfce  at  St  Andrew's  Chora.  QW  HflwArrg- 
tan,  Oxford,  on  Thursday  April  lOtfl.  at 
1.30pm.  Family  Oowera  only  please,  dona- 
Bona  If  desired  to  Sir  Michael  SaMJJ 
House,  may  be  aunt  to  Beeves  A Pain.  2B8 
AMtfKton  Rood.  Oxford.  OX1  4TE. 
vraMDnr  MARSHALL,  date  » Wrth  Febru- 
ary 1001  1047.  on  March  26lh.  Frosmlnkar. 
sister  and  Irfend  of  many.  Cremation  ser- 
vice Nod  Wood  Cremntortum,  Bradford,  al 
2pm  Thursday  April  3rd.  Friends  me mortal 
service  Heptonsuu  Church,  HaptontfaB.  at 
tpm  Friday  April  *th.  Donattora.  B dewed. 
W War  on  Cancer.  21  Claremont.  Bradford 
BD7  TBG 

SCHOLS8.  Wickham.  BuOaniiBre  Avenue. 
Suddenly  an  28th  March  aged  SB  year* 
Doctor  George,  dearly  beloved  husband  o I 
Maftata,  tuner  ot  Stephen  and  Louise. 


Doctor  i 


Anthony  Tucker 


Laurltz  Royal  Christensen, 
microbiologist  and  clinician, 
bom  August  2.  1915;  died  March 
22, 1997 


grand  fattier  ot  Amalia  and  scientist  and 
hionanhL  Funeral  service  and  cremation  al 
Mountsett  Crematorium  on  Saturday  5th 
April  ol  llant  Would  friends  pfeese  meet 
at  the  crematorium.  Donations  In  lieu  ol 
Hdwers  ft  desired  to  Cancer  Heseereh. 

In  Memoriam 

MARSHALL.  fllehwrd.  died  April  2nd  1969 
1045-1995  remembered  always  with  lava. 
Dlfys 

MAUQHFUNQ,  Daphne,  Campaigner. 
Teacher.  Writer,  dearly  missed  by  family 
and  triends.  2.4.56 

■ To  place  ycsir  announcement  telephone 
0T717J3  4587  or  fax  DI71  713  4129  between 
9am  end  3pm  Mon-Frl. 


Jackdaw 


Back  story 

WILLIAM  Money,  first  of 
California's  legendary  cult 
leaders,  was  a Scotsman  who 
migrated  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1840  only  after,  by  his  telling, 
he  received  his  marching 
orders  from  Jesus  on  a New 
York  street  comer ...  So.  too, 
will  these  poor  lost  children 
of  something  called  Heaven's 
Gate  be  attached  to  the  list  of 
crazed  Califom  Ians.  It  will 
matter  little  that,  according 
to  the  drivers’  licences  and 
passports  they  tucked  care- 
fully Into  their  kit  bags,  all 
but  a few  had  come  from  else- 
where — New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Colorado,  Arizona. 


Callers  to  local  talk  radio 
were  quick  to  make  the  con- 
nections . . . "Why  does  this 
stuff  seem  to  happen  only  in 
California?"  one  wondered 

aloud  on  a talk  sbow.  "It  must 
be  the  water  or  something.” 
"Let’s  hope  it’s  not  the 
water."  the  host  replied  ear- 
nestly. ‘1  mean,  that's  an- 
other conspiracy  theory  we 
can  get  into  later." 

Curt  Gentry  once  listed  the 
leading  theories;  "In  moving 
to  California  people  wanted  a 
new  start,  they  shopped  not 
only  for  a new  job,  new  house, 
new  furniture,  new  auto,  new 
friends  but  also  for  a new  reli- 
gion . . . California  was  so  de- 
mocratised, so  lacking  in  a 
clearly  defined  society , that 
people  craved  something 
extra -exclusive.  There  were 
so  many  other  distractions  in 
California  that  religion,  to 
compete,  had  to  be  startling, 
sensational,  different . , 

Maybe  it  is  the  weather. 
John  Steven  McGroarty,  a 
poet  historian,  pointed  out . . . 
“Los  Angeles  is  a breeding 
place  of  freak  religious. . .this 
is  because  its  winters  are 
mild,  thus  luring  the  pale 
people  of  thoughr." 


Rational  explanations  of  the 
week.  Peter  H King  of thehoe 
Angeles  Times. 

Wild  side 

LAST  summer.  Lambeth 
Council’s  animal  warden, 
Martin  Burgon.  was  receiv- 
ing three  or  four  calls  a day 
from  fox-pestered  Stockwell 
residents.  "People  have 
drawn  so  for  away  from  na- 
ture,” he  says,  “that  if  they 
see  a fox,  they  think  it's  going 
to  break  its  way  through  the 
french  windows  and  kill 
them.”. . . 

Urban  foxes  have  learnt 
that  cities  offer  bright  lights, 
cosmopolitan  nightlife  and 
good  food,  and  most  of  them 
like  it  that  way. 

The  cubs  go  clubbing?  From 
Conn  try  Life. 

Snob  value 

CIA  officials  used  to  have  all 
sorts  of  irritating  habits.  If 
offered  a perfectly  good  Chd- 
teauneuf-du-Pape  at  a George- 
town dinner  party,  they 
would  praise  it  by  stressing 
their  dissent  from  the  univer- 
sal opinion  that  unblended 


reds  are  better.  If  told  of  an 
especially  good  trattoria  in 
Rome,  they  might  express 
gratitude  for  the  information 
— and  deplore  their  own  lax- 
ness in  always  going  to  the 
same  old  sabatini  they  had 
first  encountered  while  vaca- 
tioning in  Italy  with  their 
parents.  Even  more  irritating 
was  the  propensity  of  first- 
generation  CIA  officiate  for  in- 
terjecting into  any  remotely 
relevant  conversation  memo- 
ries of  Groton.  Yale,  or  sklling 
holidays  in  San  Moritz. 

There  is  none  of  that  sort  of 
thing  any  nore.  Today's  CIA 
people  are  not  wine  snobs  -— 
in  foct  many  of  them  prefer 
beer,  while  others  refrain 
from  even  coffee  as  befits  good 
Mormons.  Nor  are  they  par- 
tial to  foreign  foods  in  flmky 
trattorias — cheeseburgers 
are  more  their  style.  Instead  of 
being  Ivy  League  showoffs, 
they  are  quietly  proud  of  their 
state  colleges,  however  ob- 
scure these  might  be. . . 

A quite  brilliant  young 
woman  applicant  had  worked 
for  a refugee-relief  project  in 
the  most  lawless  region  of 
South  Asia  before  finding  her 
way  into  an  even  more  more 


dangerous  part  of  the  world  — 
one  of  great  importance  for  US 
foreign  policy . . . She  became 
so  interested  in  the  area's  on- 
going struggle  and  the  local 
culture  that  she  decided  to 
study  it  systematically,  exit- 
ing from  her  marriage.  That 
she  made  a great  number  of 
friends,  and  in  the  process  she 
had  learned  what  makes  the 
locals  tick — as  well  as  a lan- 
guage known  to  few,  if  any 
CIA  officials  — was  ctf  no  ac- 
count Her  chances of being 
hired  would  have  been  much 
better  if  she  had  rema  ined  cel- 
ibate in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Edward  NLuttwak  for  the 
rather  grand  online  magazine 
Slate  at  awuutJatexom/ 

Shot  down 

MONTGOMERY’S  High  Com- 
mand then  does  something 
weird.  We  do  not  see  ft  [In  the 
film  The  English  Patient]  but  it 
most  have  happened.  They 
fake  this  helpless  human 
wreck— the  Ralph  Fiennes 
character— and.  instead  of 
shipping  him  back  to  Blighty 
on  a Red  Cross  convoy,  run 
him  up  to  Alexandria,  then 
down  to  Benghazi,  across  the 


Med  to  Sicily,  across  the 
island  aver  the  Straits  ofMes- 
sina,  through  Calabria,  past 
Naples  and  Rome,  up  to  the 

fighting  front  in  northern  Tus- 
cany.  God  knows why. 

Anyway  we  see  the  long-suf- 
fering flier,  still  in  searing  ag- 
ony, bumping  along  in  an- 
other tarry,  coming  south  from 
the  fighting  line  with  a btmch 

of  freshly-wounded  Tommies. 

R is  now  October  1944.  The  con- 
voy hits  a minefield  in  the  road. 


Urbane . . . Country  Life 


amazingly  untouched  consid- 
ering how  many  divisions  of 
tire  Eighth  Army  must  have 
marched  over  ft  heading  north. 
The  nurse  in  charge  decides 
that  her  human  crisp  can  take 
no  more ...  I was  not  surprised; 
the  crisp  has  by  now  clocked  up 
more  miles  than  Thomas  Cook. 
Frederick  Forsyth  applies  logis- 
tical scepticism  to  romance  and 
sarnL  From  The  Spectator. 

Mannerly  proof 

STEVEN  Shapin.  [in  The 
Social  History  of  Truth] 
showed  that  science  in  the 
17th  century,  and  by  implica- 
tion not  only  then,  was  effec- 
tively a gentleman's  agree- 
ment that  so-called  objective 
criteria  had  more  to  do  with 
etiquette  than  Truth;  that 
Truth  or  what  counted  as 
truth  was  akin  to  what 
counted  as  good  manners.  "It 
is  quite  possible,”  Shapin 
writes  in  his  new  book  [The 
Scientific  Revolution],  “that 
many  practical  problems  of 
scientific  credibility  were 
solved  by  a device  as 
apparently  simple  as  the  gen- 
tlemanly code  of  honour.” 
There  are  subtle  links  be- . 


tween  how  one  is  supposed  to 
behave  and  how  the  world  is 
supposed  to  behave. . . 

The  rhetoric  of  science  has 
acquired  such  prestige  that  it 
has  become  difficult  not  to 
believe  that  through  science 
the  world  is  finally  telling  us 
what  it's  really  like.  That  if 
the  world  could  speak  for  it- 
self it  would  speak  science. 
Indeed  it  can  sometimes 
seem  as  if  scientific  descrip- 
tions are  not  made  by  people 
at  all,  especially  when  these 
descriptions  Involve  ac- 
counts of  our  cosmic  irrele- 
vance. Science  often  suggests 
that  the  most  brilliant  thing 
about  us  is  that  we  invented 
science.  There  is  something 
ironic  about  such  persuasive 
man-made  accounts  of  our 
own  unfreedom  and  redun- 
dancy. It  is  like  God  proving 
that  God  is  dead. 

Adam  Phillips  teasing  in  the 
London  Review  of  Books. 

You  can  E-mail  . 

jackdawiftguardian.ai.uk.:Jbx 
am- 713  4366:  unite  Jackdaw . 

The  Guardian,  ns  Farringdon 
Road.  London  EClR  3ER. 
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US  rale  fear  rattles  markets 


Notebook 


Analysts  warn  six-year 
bull  run  may  be  over 


Ian  King  and 
Hark  Tran  fai  New  Yortc 


^■■^TOCK  markets  on 
both  sides  of  the  At- 
^^■h^antlc  fell  sharply 
j^^^Byesterday,  in  one  of 
the  most  volatile 
sessions  in  recent  years,  as 
fears  spread  that  the  US  Fed- 
eral Reserve  may  raise  ITS  in- 
terest rates  again  shortly. 

Wall  Street  continued  Its 
heavy  losses  after  failing  by 
almost  5 per  cent  in  the  previ- 
ous two  sessions  — the  big- 
gest three-day  fell  since  Iraq 
Invaded  Kuwait  In  1980  — as 
the  latest  economic  data 
pointed  to  strong  growth  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Dealing  on  Wall  Street  was 
tense  after  figures  Cram  the 
National  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing Managers,  one  of  the 
most  closely  watched  non- 
governmental surveys, 
showed  a Caster  rate  of  expan- 
sion in  March  thaw  at  any 
time  over  the  last  two  years, 
with  new  orders  continuing 
at  a healthy  pace. 

With  a reading  of  over  50 
per  cent  suggesting  an  ex- 
panding economy,  the 
NAPMTs  index  «mi»  in  at  55 
per  cent  last  month,  far 
higher  than  most  forecasters 
had  expected. 

The  jump  overshadowed  a 
fall  In  the  NAHM’s  closely  fol- 
lowed price  index,  which  is 
regarded  by  many  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  inflation  rate,  to 
50.9  in  March  from  554  in 
February. 

The  figures  promptly 
caused  the  Dow  Jones  indus- 
trial average  to  fen  by  as 
much  as  60  points  in  early 
trading  on  fears  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  America’s  cen- 
tral bank,  could  be  forced  into 
another  rate  rise  soon. 

Last  week,  the  Fed  raised 
rates  for  the  first  Hnw  in  two 
years  by  045  per  cent  to  5£ 
per  cent,  amid  concern  over 
strong  demand  in  the  US 
economy. 

Fears  of  further  HgMwiing 
of  monetary  policy  in  the  next 
few  months  have  rattled  the 
markets,  prompting  some  an- 
alysts to  predict  that  the  six- 
year  bull  market  has  run  its 
course. 

At  one  point,  the  fell  was  so 
marked  that  the  New  York 
stock  exchange’s  circuit 
breakers  were  triggered,  halt- 
ing some  computer-driven  | 


Storm-signals 
on  the  horizon 


Frankfurt  stock  exchange  saw  shares  move  sharply  lower  yesterday,  as  Wall  Street  tumbled  photograph:  axh.sbdemann 


trading  in  an  attempt  to 
steady  the  market  Later  this 
appeared  to  have  succeeded 
with  the  Dow  down  a mere  6 
points  or  so. 

Earlier,  markets  across 
Europe  had  plunged  in  the 
wake  of  the  previous  fells  on 
Wall  Street  and  after  heavy 
overnight  fells  on  Asian  mar-  j 
kets,  where  Hong  Kong’s 
Hang  Seng  fell  8.7  per  cent 


Although  the  FTSE-100 
recovered  from  an  early  110- 
point  fen  to  dose  640  points 
lower  at  4*2484,  Germany’s 
D AX-00  index  lost  44  per  cent 
of  its  value,  while  France’s 
CAG40  index  fell  by  3.4  per 
cent.  - 

In  Germany,  where  stocks 
suffered  (me  of  their  biggest 
ever  one-day  fells,  analysts 
warned  that  the  market  was 


stQl  sensitive  to  events  in  file 
US. 

Gerhard  Grebe,  chief  econo- 
mist at  Bank  Julius  Baer, 
said:  ’This  has  certainly  been 
a very  dramatic  correction, 
and  shows  the  German  mar- 
ket cannot  decouple  from  the 
US  when  things  happen  at 
this  kind  of  speed.” 

The  uncertainty  also  rattled 
European  bond  markets,  and 


as  the  yield  on  the  benchmark 
10-year  German  bond  Jumped 
to  6 per  cent  — its  highest 
level  this  year  — bond  prices 
fell  sharply  in  Britain. 
France,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Sweden. 

In  Britain,  Jeremy  Bat- 
stone,  head  of  research  at  i 
NatWest  Stockbrokers,  said ! 
that  because  the  British  mar- 1 
ket  had  not  riser  as  strongly  I 


as  the  American  market  in 
recent  months,  the  downside 
was  always  going  to  be 

limited 

Mr  Batstone — who  is  stick- 
ing with  a year  end  forecast 
for  the  Footsie  of 4,400— said 
some  of  the  main  fears  over- 
hanging the  UK  market  con- 
cerned Labour's  plans  for  cor- 
poration tax  and  tax  credits 
on  dividends. 


£20m  hotel  fraudster  jailed 


Dan  Atkinson 


ONE-TIME  hotels  en- 
trepreneur Robert 
Feld  was  beginning 
an  eight-year  Jail 
sentence  last  night  after  con- 
viction for  a £20  million 
fraud.  Among  his  victims 
were  about  5,000  small  share- 
holders, many  of  them  Sussex 
coast  residents  keen  to  back  a 
local  hero. 

Jurors  at  Middlesex  Guild- 
hall spent  more  than  IB  hours 
deliberating  before  finding 
Brighton-based  Feld,  aged  45, 
guilty  on  nine  counts  of  using 
faisp  documents  and  three  of 
making  false  statements  in  fi- 


nancial paperwork.  They 
were  unable  to  agree  on  four 
further  forgery  charges:  these 
will  remain  on  file  and  are 
unlikely  ever  to  be  re-tried. 

Feld,  who  built  a 55-strong 
hotel  chain  employing  600 
staff;  had  homes  in  Sussex, 
Knightsbridge  and  the  south 
of  France,  with  a yacht 
-moored  at  the  French  port  of 
Beaulieu-sur-Mer. 

According  to  the  Crown, 
“Feld  bad  personal  borrow- 
ings of  over  £1  million.  He 
also  had  the  largest  personal 
shareholding  in  the  company 
He  relied  on  his  salary , bo- 
nuses, dividends  and  the  se- 
curity of  his  shares  to  service 
his  borrowing  and  maintain 


his  lifestyle.”  All  counts 
related  to  the  £20  million 
rights  issue  of  new  shares  of- 
fered by  Feld's  Resort  Hotels 
group  in  199%  a cash-raising 
exercise  essential  to  keeping 
the  troubled  company  on  the 
road. 

The  Crown  said  that  Feld 
“used  forged  documents  to 
mislead  accountants  and 
bankers  as  to  the  company’s 
expected  profits  and  its  level 
of  debt”. 

Serious  Fraud  Office  case 
controller  Gillian  Glass  told 
the  Guardian  the  share  issue 
“papered  up  the  cracks”  for  a 
while,  but  Resort  eventually 
collapsed. 

As  the  group  became  one  of 


many  hotel  and  leisure  indus- 
try casualties  of  the  reces- 
sion, management  announced 
“financial  irregularities”  had 
been  discovered,  and  Resort 
reported  itself  to  the  SFO. 

hi  1994,  its  assets  were  sold 
to  Jarvis  Hotels.  Sharehold- 
ers lost  everything,  although 
Jarvis  provided  them  with  an 
ex  gratia  £250  hotel  voucher. 

Feld’s  crimes  relate  to  the 
need  to  ensure  the  1992  rights 
issue  was  a success.  To  do 
this,  he  first  produced  two 
spurious  contracts  suggesting 
income  of  £1  million  was  due 
to  Resort  Then  he  felled  to 
mention  on  the  statement  of 
indebtedness  sent  to  share- 
holders £8  million  in  loans 


from  NatWest  and  £1.15  mil- 
lion raised  under  the  busi- 
ness expansion  scheme. 
Third,  he  overstated  Resort’s 
rash  balances  by  £4  million. 

Feld  was  born  into  the  hotel 
business.  His  parents  owned 
the  Norfolk  Hotel  in  Brighton. 
He  worked  for  them  and  then 
turned  the  family  business 
into  a major  chain,  listed  first 
on  the  Unlisted  Securities 
Market  and,  in  1989,  the  main 
stock  market. 

But  the  three-star  nhain 
was  hit  badly  by  the  slump,  as 
room  rates  dived  and  the 
business  market  dried  up. 
Feld  has  also  been  banned  for 
10  years  from  acting  as  a com- 
pany director. 


Amstrad 

unplugs 

Dancall 


Roger  Cowe 


AMSTRAD  boss  Alan  Sug- 
ar yesterday  pulled  off 
one  of  his  best  deals 
when  he  sold  the  loss-making 
mobile  phone  manufacturer, 
Dancall,  for  £92  million. 

Some  of  the  cash  will  be 
returned  to  Amstrad  share- 
holders through  what  the 
company  described  yesterday 
as  “tax-efficient  mechanisms” 
such  as  a share  buy-back  or 
special  dividend. 

The  news  pushed  up  Am- 
strad's  shares  by  22Kp  to 
222 '/>p,  despite  the  general 
stock  market  fall. 

The  Danish  company  was 
acquired  for  just  £64  million 
in  September  1993  but  is  now 
being  bought  by  the  German 
electrical  corporation  Bosch, 
which  wants  its  digital  tele- 
coms technology  and  believes 
the  Bosch  namp  can  trans- 
form its  prospects. 

Bosch  has  a £2  billion  busi- 
ness in  communication  tech- 
nology but  only  moved  into 
mobile  phone  manufacture 
last  year. 

It  needs  the  latest  technol- 
ogy to  compete  with  market 
leaders  Ericsson.  Nokia  and 
Motorola. 

Dancall  made  sales  of  £100 
million  last  year  and  had  net 
assets  of  just  £34  million. 

Mr  Sugar  said  the  sale 
reflected  Amstrad 's  Inability 
to  compete  with  multination- 
al hrand  names. 

He  added  that  Amtsrad’s 
skills  are  in  building  busi- 
nesses rather  than  running 
them  In  the  long  term,  but 
gave  no  indication  of  his  next 
development  area. 

Following  the  sale  of  Dan- 
call, Amstrad  will  consist  of 
the  Viglen  direct-selling,  per- 
sonal computer  business,  plus 
Betacom,  which  now  incorpo- 
rates the-  remaining  con- 
sumer electronics  activities 
of  the  original  Amstrad  busi- 
ness. 


Jobs  brewing  at  pub  chain 


Tories  announce  phone  bank 
jobs,  without  ringing  round  first 


Ian  King 

JD  WETHERSPOON,  the 
pub  chain  famous  for  its 
no- smoking  areas  and 
lack  of  music,  has  announced 
plans  to  create  UM>00  Jobs 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Witherspoon,  which  has 
5,500  staff  In  170  pubs  based 

mainly  in  London  and  the 
South-east,  said  if  planned  to 
open  350  new  pubs  by  2001  in 
a nationwide  expansion. 

The  company,  which  plans 
to  roll  out  its  format  to  other 
parts  of  the  UK,  including 
Wales  and  Scotland,  said  5,500 
of  the  new  jobs  — including 
pub  managers,  kitchen  and 
bar  staff  — would  bo  part 


time,  with  the  rest  frill  time. 
Chairman  and  founder  Urn 
Martin  said  Wetherspoon  was 
already  looking  to  buy  prop- 
erties to  convert  into  pubs.  He 
said  Wetherspoon,  which 
started  out  by  converting  dis- 
used shops,  banks  and  car 
showrooms,  aimed  to  open  at 
least  60  new  pubsayear. 

Mr  Martin  added:  “Tills 
jobs  programme  is  one  of  the 
biggest  in  the  pubs  industry 
and  wiH  be  a major  boost  for 
many  regions.” 

Details  of  the  expansum  fol- 
low the  recent  news  that 
Wetherspoon  is  to  Bitot  the 
numbers  of  hours  worked  by 
its  managers  to  a maximum 
of  48  a week. 

But  spokesman  Eddie  Ger- 


sbon  said  it  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  a political  move 
and  that  Wetherspoon  was 
not  endorsing  any  party.  He 
went  on:  “We  experimented 
with  this  in  a few  of  our  pubs 
in  mid- 1995  and  when  it  be- 
came clear  it  was  good  for 
customers  and  staff;  we  de- 
cided to  impose  it  across  the 
group.  You  get  better  service 
from  someone  who  works  48 
hours  a week,  not  80." 

Mr  Gershon  dismissed 
reports  that  brewing  group 
Scottish  and  Newcastle  was 
preparing  a bid  for  Wether- 
spoon, which  last  month  an- 
nounced a 46  per  cent  jump  in 
first-half  .pre-tax  profits  to 
£84  million.  Shares  closed  un- 
changed at  1187%. 


Erfettd  Cfouston 


"T"HE  prospect  of 5,000  new 

I call-centre  jobs  In  Scot- 
land was  held  out  yesterday 
by  politicians  who  appar- 
ently forgot  to  put  in  a few 
calls  themselves. 

Scottish  secretary  Mich- 
ael Forsyth  and  his  indus- 
try minister  George  Kyn- 
och  sought  to  ease  pressure 
on  their  troubled  party  by 
revealing  that  telephone 
banker  First  Direct  will  set 
up  a new  operation  at  Ham- 
ilton, and  possibly  one  at 
Greenock. 

This  appeared  to  be  news 
to  the  Midland  Bank  sub- 
sidiary, where  a spokes- 


woman initially  said  she 
bad  no  information  on  it. 
The  Scottish  Office  seemed 
similarly  nonplussed. 

Later,  First  Direct  con- 
firmed that  work  would 
start  next  month  at  Hamil- 
ton on  the  first  phase  of  a 
four-stage  development  due 
! to  be  completed  by  2004. 

A 150.000  sqffc  building 
will  be  frilly  staffed  with 
1,200  people  by  1999,  with  a 
decision  on  whether  to 
place  phase  two  at  Gree- 
nock taken  early  next  year. 

Hamilton,  ironically  in 
the  constituency  of  shadow 
Scottish  secretary  George 
Robertson,  is  expected  to 
receive  the  final  two  phases  , 
within  seven  years. 


Threat  to  GUS  and  Littlewoods  as  Marks  & Spencer  prepare  home  shopping  launch 


RogarCawu 

MARKS  A Spencer  yester- 
day- signalled  an  assault 
on  the  UK's  tt  bUUon  home 
shopping  market  with  the 
news  that  it  wlB  launch  trial 
clothing  catalogues  next 
spring. 


The  company  has  already 
begun  recruiting  staff  with 
mail  order  experience  and 
win  expand  its  existing  Home 
Choice  centre  in  Warrington 
which  supports  the  groups 
current,  limited  direct  sales 
operation.  It  has  been 
researching  and  planning  the 
launch  for  at  least  18  months. 


If  next  year’s  trials  are  suc- 
cessful a full  catalogue  launch 
is  expected  in  the  spring  of 
1999,  posing  a serious  threat 
to  traditional  mail  order  com- 
panies such  as  GUS  and  Ltt- 
tlewoods,  and  to  Next,  which 
makes  a quarter  of  its  sales 
through  the  Directory  direct 
! mail  operation. 


Few  details  were  released 
by  Marks  & Spencer  yester- 
day. but  the  company  is  be- 
lieved to  be  planning  a lim- 
ited catalogue  concentrating 
on  adult  Hnthing  from  its  ex- 
isting ranges. 

The  catalogue  will  eventu- 
ally be  distributed  to  the 
5 million  M&S  customers  who 


currently  use  account  cards. 

The  operation  wil  build  on 
10  years  of  experience  selling 
i direct  to  customers'  homes. 
M&S  has  also  introduced 
direct  clothing  sales  of  busi- 
ness and  school  wear  and  de- 
livers £120  million  of  products 
ordered  through  the  store 
chain 


Edited  by 
^ex  Brum  mer 

THE  London  market  hai 
taken  the  Easter  week 
end  fells  on  Wall  Street 
remarkably  coolly.  By  the 
close  last  night  an  earlier  100 
point-plus  fell  in  the  FTSE  in 
dex  had  been  halved  to  6444 
and  the  City  was  a much 
calmer  place  than  several  ol 
tiie  European  bourses. 

There  are  some  sound 
reasons  for  this.  Even  though 
the  London  stock  exchange 
has  become  frothy,  it  Is  less 
so  than  its  overseas  counter 
parts.  Since  the  trough  of  the 
last  recession,  the  FTSE  has 
climbed  a relatively  modest 
112  per  cent  against  169  per 
cent  for  the  Dow  Jones.  The 
gap  is  even  greater  if  ex- 
change rates  are  considered. 

During  this  period  the  UK’s 
economic  recovery,  although 
12  months  behind  that  of  the 
US,  has  not  been  that  far  off 
the  pace.  It  outperformed  the 
US  economy  in  1994  and  1995. 

There  are  some  good 
reasons  why  London  ahoiilH 
correct  in  more  orderly  fash- 
ion. The  ' current  bull  market 
has  not  been  driven  by  the 
gamp  technology  boom  as  that 
on  Wall  Street  If  there  has 
been  a special  factor  In  Lon- 
don it  is  that  the  financial  ser- 
vices sector  has  dearly  for  far 
too  long  enjoyed  a run,  on  the 
back  of  improving  balance 
sheets  and  merger  activity  — 
stiff  not  fully  dissipated. 

But  there  are  several  nega- 
tive factors  an  the  horizon. 
The  most  critical  of  these,  as 
in  the  US,  is  a rise  in  interest 
rates.  Had  there  not  been  an 
election.  Chancellor  Kannafh 
fiiartcp  may  have  been  more 
minded  to  take  Eddie 
George’s  advice  on  a pre-emp- 
tive increase.  This  has  been 
long  overdue  as  a mpam  of 
steadying  both  equity  market 
values  and  the  bouse  buying 
panic.  Now  it  is  being  viewed 
as  almost  inevitable  — and 
less  effective  for  that.  ' 

Then  there  is  the  strong 
pound.  A new  Labour  govern- 
ment, unlike  its  predecessors 
under  Wilson  and  Callaghan, 
would  not  face  the  traditional 
UK  sterling  crisis.  Le.  selling 
pressure  on  the  pound.  But  it 
will  have  to  deal  with  another 
problem:  the  sector  of  the 
ernnnmy  which  has  delivered 
the  best  quality  growth  since 
the  pound  was  forced  out  of 
the  exchange  rate  mechanism 
in  September  1992  has  been 
exports. 

Ail  exporting  industries, 
from  steel  to  fashion  textiles, 
are  now  under  pressure.  That 
affects  stock  market  funda- 
mentals in  terms  of  profits 
and  earnings  per  share,  but 
also  reduces  overall  growth 
expectations  and  risks  job 
losses  as  are  being  already 
projected  in  steeL 
Moreover,  with  the  popu- 
larity of  off-the-shelf,  branded 
personal  equity  plans,  mainly 
tracker  funds,  in  this  cycle, 
there  is  a higher  risk  of  inves- 
tor panic.  These  local  worries 
will  put  downward  pressure 


” I on  share  prices  in  London, 
1 whatever  happens  in  that 
mysterious  globalised 
marketplace. 


Telewest  mystery 

TELEWEST’S  attitude 
towards  its  shareholders 
over  the  departure  last 
year  of  its  chief  executive 
Alan  Michels  is  insulting. 
The  annual  report,  just  pub- 
lished, throws  no  light  on  the 
reasons  for  Mr  Michels' 
abrupt  departure  and  m»fcra 
little  attempt  to  justify  paying 
him  £539,000  compensation 
for  loss  of  oCBce. 

AH  chairman  Fred  Vlerra 
has  to  say  on  the  matter  In  his 
statement  is:  “During  the 
year  Alan  Michels  left  the 
company  to  return  to  the 
United  States  and  we  wish 
him  weff." 

The  report  of  the  remunera- 
tion committee  only  serves  to 
raise  further  questions  about 
Mr  Michels’  departure.  It  says 
that  part  of  the  payment 
reflected  “with  mitigation" 
the  unexpired  part  of  his  con- 
tract There  are  no  clues  as  to 
the  reasons  in  the  whole  90- 
page  report 

Shareholders  have  a right 
to  know  what  prompted  the 

man  running  their  company 

to  leave  prematurely.  In  the 
absence  of  any  information, 
they  can  only  speculate. 

Was  it  a row  over  policy? 
Was  it  simply  that  Mr  Mi- 
chels wished  to  return  to 
work  in  the  US  where  new  op- 
portunities are  opening  up.  If 
so,  why  was  he  compensated? 

If  it' was  poor  performance, 
shareholders  should  know.  If 
it  was  health.  it  can  be  said 
tactfully.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  controlling 
shareholders,  US  groups  Tele- 
communications Inc,  US 

West,  SBC  International  and 
Cox  Communications,  know. 
They  all  have  executives  on 
the  board. 

This  cosy  group  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  Telewest 
is  now  a public  company,  and 
that  they  have  a duty  towards 
all  shareholders. 


Cheap  target 


THE  Takeover  Panel  is 
concluding  its  delibera- 
tions over  the  controver- 
sial acquisition  of  Northern 
Electric  by  the  US  company 
CalEnergy.  It  Is  under  pres- 
sure, especially  from  North- 
ern's former  chairman,  to 
stop  predators  buying  shares 
too  cheaply. 

That  Is  a bit  of  a nonsense 
in  a system  which  is  supposed 
to  encourage  risk-taldcg.  As- 
suming equality  of  informa- 
tion, the  question  of  cheap- 
ness is  a matter  of  judgment, 
not  opportunity.  Every  player 
foe  eiM»M*  to  buy  shares 
cheaply,  if  they  judge  them  to 
be  cheap  at  the  time. 

Takeover  rules  should  nev- 
ertheless be  changed  to  make 
acquisitions  more  difficult  and 
to  compel  managers  to  focus 
>n  running  their  existing 
justnesses  more  effectively. 
But  that  is  not  a job  for  the 
fokeover  Panel.  It  is  up  to  the 
lew  government  to  take  a po- 
itical  stance  which  could 
start  to  change  Britain's  dam- 

lging|  floal.rnalfing  culture. 

tunning  businesses,  not  buy- 
ng  or  selling  them,  should  be 
he  priority. 


£539,000 and  film’s  Messing 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 

VELBWEST  has  paid  its 

I former  chief  executive 
Alan  Michels  £539,000  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  office 
even  though  the  cable  com- 
pany has  yet  to  give  an  expla- 
nation for  his  departure. 

Mr  Michels  quit  the  com- 
pany in  July,  16  months  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  three-year 
contract 

Telewest’s  annual  report, 
published  yesterday,  shows 
that  Mr  Michels  received  sal- 
ary of  £100,000  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1996,  com- 
pared with  his  annual  salary 
of  £160400  the  previous  year. 

The  compensation  pay- 
ment, together  with  taxable 
benefits  such  as  bousing 
allowance,  took  his  overall 
remuneration  for  bis  1996 
stint  to  £707,000,  against 
£548,000  for  the  whole  of  the 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


previous  year. 

Fred  Vierra,  Telewest’s 

chairman,  says  in  his  annnal 
report  that  Mr  Michels  left 
the  company  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  adding:  “We 
wish  him  wen.’’ 

Mr  Michels,  who  joined 
Telewest  in  January  1994, 
entered  into  a three-year, 
fixed-term  contract  when  the 
company  went  public  in  No- 
vember that  year. 

Telewest's  remuneration 
committee  reported  that  the 
agreement  to  end  the  contract 
early  resulted  in  a £410468 
payment  to  Mr  Michels.  The 
overall  sum  rose  to  £589,000 
after  provision  for  income 
tax. 

Mr  Michels  also  takes  with 
him  434,787  Telewest  shares 
— worth  over  £460.000  — 
awarded  under  an  executive 
scheme,  and  options  to  buy  a 
farther  348.001  Telewest 
shares  at  prices  ranging  be- 
tween 138p  and  1784p. 


Australla  2.022 
Austria  18.72 
Belgium  54.90 
Canada  2415 
Cyprus  0.794 
Denmark  10.205 
Finland  7.B9 


Francs  835 
Germany  2.66 
Greece  42S.QQ 
Hong  Kong  1296 
India  Sato 
Ireland  1.004 
Israel  5.50 


Italy  2.685 
Malta  0.596 
Netherlands  2479 
New  Zealand  2287 
Norway  10418 
Portugal  267.00 
Saudi  Arabia  606 


Singapore  2315  . 
Soiiiii  Africa  7.040 
Spain  22490 
Swadan  1215 
Switzerland  230  1 
Turkey  201,110 
USA  1.6050 


Supplied  by  NatWast  Bant  (excluding  Italian  rupee  and  Israeli  shekel). 
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Racing 

Cloud  over 
Suny  Bay’s 
Aintree  bid 


Graham  Rock  on 

the  uncertain  look 
of  the  big-race  field 

THE  FINAL  field  for 
the  Martell  Grand 
National  will  not  be 
known  until  Saturday 
morning.  Even  if  Kim  Bailey 
decides  to  declare  and  to  run 
Master  Oats.  Charlie  Brooks 
has  announced  that  he  will 
only  decide  on  Suny  Bay's 
participation  a few  hours  be- 
fore the  race. 

Both  trainers  are  worried 
by  the  prospect  of  fast  going 
and  Bailey  will  walk  the 
course  tomorrow  before  mak- 
ing up  his  mind. 

“Suny  Bay  is  in  good 
shape."  said  Brooks.  "If  the 
ground  stays  as  it  is  it  will  be 
One,  but  we  won't  decide  until 
Saturday  morning." 

Ian  Renton,  the  assistant 
clerk  of  the  course  at  Aintree, 
admitted  that  the  ground  had 
dried  a little.  “We  will  be 
watering  selectively.  The  aim 
is  to  ensure  good  ground 
throughout.  All  the  courses 
are  in  wonderful  shape  with 
plenty  of  grass  cover." 

The  weather  forecast  sug- 
gests the  area  will  be  mainly 
dry  over  the  next  few  days, 
with  the  prospect  of  showers 
tonight  and  on  Friday 
morning. 

Following  support  yester- 
day. Ladbrokes,  who  offer  the 
noo-runner  no  bet  conces- 
sion, cut  the  price  of  Suny 
Bay  from  10-1  to  8-1,  and  he 
now  shares  favouritism  with 
Go  Ballistic.  If  Suny  Bay  wins 
on  Saturday  he  wUl  collect  a 
£100,000  bonus,  having  won 
the  Greenalls'  Grand 
National  Trial. 

Avro  Anson,  who  has 
shown  his  best  form  on  a 
sound  surface,  was  also  well 
backed,  from  16-1  to  14-1. 

Sister  Stephanie,  who 
refused  to  race  in  the  Irish 
Grand  National  on  Monday. 


is  another  whose  participa- 
tion is  in  doubt.  "Sister  Steph- 
anie has  only  just  got  back 
and  we  will  see  how  she  is 
over  the  next  couple  of  days," 
said  trainer  Graham 
McCourt.  "She  win  probably 
make  the  decision  for  us.” 

Two  jockeys  have  been 
granted  special  dispensation 
to  take  part  in  the  big  race. 
The  rules  require  riders  to 

have  recorded  15  winners  In 
England  or  Ireland  hut  Jamie 
Evans,  the  champion  Jump 
jockey  from  Australia,  has 
only  six  to  his  credit  He  will 
partner  one  of  Martin  Pipe's 
three  entries.  Challenger  du 
Luc.  Evangelica  or  Mugonl 
Beach. 

The  17-year-old.  Joe  Tizzard 
has  notched  up  only  niru»  suc- 
cesses under  Rules,  though  he 
has  17  wins  to  his  credit  in 
point- to- points.  He  has  previ- 
ously ridden  his  prospective 
National  mount.  Straight 
Talk,  who  has  completed  the 
course  over  the  Grand 
National  fences. 

Norman  Williamson  has 
been  out  of  action  since 
breaking  a bone  in  his  right 
band  at  Leopardstown  on 
March  16.  He  returns  for 
three  rides  at  Worcester 
today  and  will  partner  one  of , 
the  best-hacked  horses  on  Sat- 
urday, Time  For  A Run. 

Paul  Carberry  Is  due  to  ride 
Buckboard  Bounce,  but  his 
injured  knee  is  taking  longer 
than  anticipated  to  heal  and 
he  has  abandoned  plans  to 
ride  at  Worcester  thin  after- 
noon. 

"It  is  still  a little  weak,  and 
I don’t  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  risk  it  just  yet,”  said  Car- 
berry.  who  hopes  to  ride  work'1 
at  Aintree  on  Friday  morning 
to  test  whether  his  knee  is 
strong  enough  for  the  most 
demanding  event  in  the 
Calendar. 

As  expected,  Dorans  Pride 
won  the  Power  Gold  Cup  at 
Fairyhouse  yesterday,  but 
thoughts  were  with  his  regu- 
lar rider,  Shane  Broderick, 


who  Is  critically  ill  in  a Dub- 
lin hospital  following  a foil  at 
the  same  course  on  Monday. 
The  Irish  jockey  has  injuries 
to  his  neck  and  bruising  to 
his  spinal  cord;  no  long-term 
prognosis  will  be  possible 
until  tbe  bruising  has 
raced  ed- 

Tom  Doran  and  Michael 
Hourlgan,  the  owner  and 


trainer  of  Dorans  Pride,  vis- 
ited Broderick  yesterday  but 
the  jockey  barely  recognised 
them.  “Shane  managed  a 
smile,  but  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes."  said  Doran.  “Win- 
ning this  race  Is  not  the  same 
without  him,  even  though 
Richard  Dunwoody  has  done 
a first  class  job.” 

Dorans  Pride,  nursed  along 


on  fast  ground,  led  approach- 
ing the  final  fence  and  went 
on  to  win  comfortably.  "1  was 
quite  content  to  let  Jeffel  give 
me  a lead  until  after  the 
second  last,”  reported  Dun- 
woody.  “We're  all  thinking  of 1 
Shane,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  lads  in  the  weighing 
room.  I hope  this  win  cheers 
him  up  a little.” 


The  BBC  will  screen  the  $4 
million  Dubai  World  Cup  live 
tomorrow  at  43 5 pm.  The  off 
time  of  the  race  has  been 
brought  forward  by  40  min- 
utes and  the  Aintree  broad- 
cast lengthened  by  15  minutes 
to  accommodate  the  world’s 
richest  horse  race,  postponed 
from  Saturday,  when  a down- 
pour flooded  Nad  AX  Sheba. 


Golf 

Old  Masters 
easing  back 
into  the  frame 


David  Davies  sees 
Spanish  duo  reunite 
in  New  Orleans 

THE  best-known  and 
most  successful  partner- 
ship in  Ryder  Cup  his- 
tory was  reunited  here  yester- 
day. Severiano  Ballesteros 
and  Jose  Maria  Olazabal 
played  a practice  round 
together  before  the  Freeport 

McDermott  Classic,  and  It 
was  quite  like  old  times. 

Except,  of  course,  that  it 
can  never  be  exactly  like  old 
timpg.  Too  much  has  hap- 
pened to  both  of  them  in  the 
past  two  years,  with  Balles- 
teros experiencing  the  grad- 
ual Cetding  of  his  game  and 
Olazabal  facing  the  thought  of 
life  in  a wheelchair. 

Ballesteros,  now  with  the 
added  problems  of  the  Ryder 
Cup  captaincy,  remains  un- 
sure of  where  his  game  has 
gone  and,  as  is  the  way  of 
things,  also  has  a heavy  cold, 
a sore  thumb  and  a vicious 
weal  on  the  Inside  of  iiis 
elbow  where  a club  be  had 
heated-up  to  try  and  bend, 
slipped  and  burned  him. 

"This  is  the  way  it  goes,"  he 
sighed.  "When  it  is  good ..." 

He  has  been  to  Germany  to 
see  the  same  doctor  who  is 
Holding  olazabal  back,  to  full 
fitness,  is  having  the  same  in- 
jections for  a spinal  problem 
and  will  be  going  back  for 
more  visits.  “But  it  is  too 
early  yet,"  he  said  glumly. 

But  there  were  signs  that 
one  of  his  more  pressing  prob- 
lems might  be  removed,  by 
the  expressed  intent  of  Olaza- 
bal- The  younger  man.  sympa- 
thising with  his  friend  over 
tbe  ludicrous  policy  of  having 
only  two  captain's  picks, 
promised  to  do  his  best  to 
play  his  way  into  the  team. 

"At  the  moment,"  said  Ola- 
zabal. “I  cannot  think  of  play- 
ing more  than  two  tourna- 
ments in  succession.  But  l 
want  very  much  to  be  in  the 
Ryder  Cup  team  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  do  the  best  I can 


to  be  in  it.  Maybe,  ns  my  feet 
improve.  I will  be  able  to  play 
more  and  I want  to  be  able  to 
help  Seve  all  1 can." 

Strangely  Olazabal  has  had 
to  be  picked  three  out  of  the 
four  times  he  has  competed  in 
the  Ryder  Cup.  usually  be- 
muse he  has  played  a fair 
number  of  US  events  as  well 
as  other  tournaments  in 
Europe.  In  199-1.  for  instance, 
he  had  the  best  year  any 
European  male  has  achieved 
when  he  won  the  US  Masters 
and  the  World  Series,  fin- 
ished seventh  on  the  US 
Monev  List  with  S969.900 
(£590.000)  and  fourth  in 
Europe  with  £533.879. 

A fit  and  in-form  Olazabal 
is  crucial  to  the  European 
team  this  year  and  the  Span- 
iard. now  3t.  has  started  well 
enough  to  achieve  that  His 
pincings  in  the  three  events 
he  has  played  so  far  — Dubai, 
Portugal  and  Gran  Canaria  — 
are.  respectively.  12th,  fourth 
and  first  and  he  is  an  amazing 
40  under  par.  Ballesteros,  in 
stark  contrast,  is  30  over,  hav- 
ing missed  the  citt  each  time. 

Olazabal  was  second  in 
New  Orleans  the  year  he  won 
the  Masters  but  this  week’s 
activities  are  aimed  at  becom- 
ing more  match-fit  for  Au- 
gusta. He  wept  when  he  won 
in  the  Canary  Islands  be- 
cause. as  he  said  yesterday, 
"You  do  not  realise  bow  much 
you  love  a thing  until  it  is 
taken  away  from  you.” 

One  of  his  lowest  points 
during  his  illness  was  in 
April  when  the  US  Masters 
was  taken  away  from  him,  In- 
sofar as  he  could  not  ploy,  nor 
even  walk  at  the  time.  He 
dearly  wants  another  green 
jacket  — Ballesteros  has  two 
— but  did  not  know  whether 
he  would  ever  be  able  to  go 
back  to  Augusta. 

Now  be  is  only  a week  away 
and  it  is  beginning  to  show, 
even  with  this  man  who 
guards  his  sentiments  closely. 
“It  is  going  to  be  a special 
week,”  he  said.  “The  place 
Itself  the  atmosphere  ...  it 
will  be,  maybe,  a llttla  tricky 
to  handle." 
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flans  b>  bnKfccta  altar  tarns**  nma  denote  day*  Phot  Mwl  ortho. 

2*1  O JIMMY  CHAN  HAMM  AUCTION  STAKES  2V0  Of  C2JI53 


MAMMA'S  BOV  JBeny  84 


3 2 IH5TOBAHKESl13)*iTunwf  64  - 

a 5 OfttSL CKL(11)P  E*ans 8-0 

4 03  FILEY  BRKK1  (8)  W Kemp  7-13 

TOP  FORM  TWO  Mtotar  Hradnm  8,  OrM  OM  7 


-X  Darby* 
.jrSpntaal 
,_J  PEQaa  2 


Jtatal 


i Tl-ID  Mhlof  Sanies  r-«  Mammal  Boy.  5-1  Oriel  Qri.  10-1  Ffcjy  Brigg  4mmn 

FOR*  auBE-Htsm  BAMCBfc Led  mOi  lung  itfl  and  texted  II  out  topt  <m.  09  Did  ol  IS  to  Btoaridgi 
Dancer  wan  FlEYSflKXi  (r«c  S»|  lurtrwr  9r  away  9lh  (Doncaster  3.  Gd). 

on  ami  Cluaed  Imam,  <r»wl  3 out.  ran  an  on*  pica.  48  an  ol  1*  OflMod  fusing  o I Tta  Moon 
[Doncaster  S nun  duel.  Oil 

PUY  mua  Lawn.  ciasp  up  undr  nddon  ana  Damn  over  n out  71  Jrf  at  7 balm)  Selantanca 

(MusseHurgn  9 nuta  met  Go- SW 


2.40  TALKUM  panes  HANUCAP  3YO  Of  C2442 

1 1-WCHJ-  NORTHERN  SAL (1M](C) LPBnSB 9-7 
ODTOt-  WHY  O SIX  (155)  R Fahey  9-6 


403K1-  FM  STILL  HERE  (144)  J Barry  9-&  

006-  MURRAY  WWY<141)E  Woynus  9-1  


....  JOidm4 

8SS0  NATIVE  THATCH  (7)  W Turner  8-4 ._._TSpvte»7 

• WO-  MffiS FUflfTPBIAim(1M)PEran3&-3 JFRB2 

7 D®-MJ  IMPISH  (IS)  T EttwnngBn  J-W DM.  OAan  1 

TOP  FONM  TIPS!  Pm  SOI  Hans  2 Wry  0 Hi  7 

■UBopSMWnvO  Sir.  8-2 1 IB  Sim  Horn.  B-l  Mun-zy  Grey.  6-1  northern  Sat.  8-1  Notate  TMtil.  bnpbn, 
18-t  Uni  Fupit  Butane*  7 Honors 

pom  OMM  • WHY  0 snu  Chjwd  teams  uw  rUMer  and  ns  qmetar  iinai  a S «n  oi  1 1 Hk aid  Slyta 
Omen  iRt-dcjr  Oi  h-p.  oj-Fmi 

PM  STU  HEREi  lea  wn.i  hes»M  moll  over  21  out  ora  pan.  S 3rd  ol  « batvnd  SeantonTs  Moon 
(Mussetoufifi  7>  nvln  Gd-Sdl 

HQN1HSHH  BALs  Led  n •.-am-n-.-aa  out.  S am  at  11  Mil  KHaJen  Lad  iHedPU  H hep.  Fm) 

HATTY!  THATCTb  KfcHd  ip.  mub.1  nnv  3 out  wedenad  U OUL  W Ml  01 14  WW  Stepo  HtoN  (FoftWWM  7T 
iWi  ana  CM-Fnii 


3,10  WHSTCAMMABTlIAtms'fBIAILHMKLAHHCHClJUimQ  STAKES  Im  It 

1 U03-05  RMHPRSMIM (12) RFefuy 9-4-13 -*(T«niH 

2 81-5117  CAUCRKma (IS) (OMnMRemMy 8-8-12  scant (S)lO* 

3 JWjfiJ-  LHP  THE LUCKY (11SHU) uim 5 mK 84-11 KDadsyS 

4 0 HAR8T[7>  J0(Hdie5-4-1! _TWm  1 

■ KD9&-  SUN  MARK  (46B)  A Sttinbanh  84-fl ODrOMdA 

• SAMSTOTRY  Wh  l Port  an  ?-9-7 JUil 

7 460050- TW PAST S« (144) MortvnVKHia 54-0 4Cam43 

■ Or--"-  SHMOOrr (2134) .'OaHhiU-t ...  PIMbevteCSlY 

9 0 WCANTWes(7JWSwrey*44 JI*»nMiiy8 

10  530034/-  AMAMY  (347)  D BurcltW  54-13 S Drams  • 

11  HHOPWKKaBYRU:haa»3-S-n — JfVMayll 

II  0-U  MM  YOU  BOON  (30)  C Thornton  3-84! JaMI MsKmsn  11 

TOP  FORM  TIPSc  IBgh  Prsmloa  3,  Caldw1  Bag  7,  L*K  Tbs  lathy  0 

■aUBBi  r-1  Hup  Premium.  i w LaJ  The  bo,.  .V,  CaWer  King.  I0-J  Ton  P3M  SJ*.  13-1  Amply.  Sun 

ILuk.  5«T  an  Soon.  :o-l  hsnoy.  itiTClatry  12  rsnm 

POM  WHIM  - UP  THE  UKKYt  InU  awr  5J  aul  urd  2 tML  ana  pact).  T9  W o!ia  MUM  DOMOI  I»» 
(Wohnsrhamput  1mif7gy  icp.  AH1 

MBH  PRDOUHi  Led  conbr  to  toSMy.  kem  on  ana  axa.  8 5tn  a 23  DM  Artftil  Dane  (Doncaster  ha  hep. 
Gd-fttit. 

C*!0®  K*5Qi “P.  hoadi^  avei  3t  ait  auttueed  by  vamor.  a 2nd  ol  8 benlRd  Bher  Koon  Oomtmoa 

imM  hep.  AW) 


Results 


UTTOXETER 

2. 1 o {2m  Hdtefr  i . nar  s lad.  j Cuiiotv 
1X5-11.  a,  knohmsbi  cuno  tn-a  iavi.  s, 
Picor1!  Quasi  (JS-1)  M ran.  10.  I in 
□Mini  Tola  CITS  CO;  Ctr.1'1  Cl  50.  EB.70. 
Dual  F aee.00  Trio  CJ5&40.  CSF:E171.53 
Tricsst  C11 78/99  Ap-illono  (9-1)  writn- 
arjnm  nor  under  erders  Rule  4 aop/hei. 
dodudion  lOp  inC 

240(2m  7fCh|:  1,  (DtOTTC,  Mr  C Vigors 
|4-H:  2 My  Wowtlwua  i6-»  lovl;  a.  Pro 
Booei  19-1*  3 ran  I*.  17  (P  Chaiwngs) 
Toe  CS  5i7.  C3.0Q.  Cl  ID  C2  10.  Dual  F;  £4.70. 
Trio  CH  20  CSF-  N IS 
9.10  (2m  41  1 lOyds  H3«  1,  POLO 
POMY,  J Supple  |29-l|.  2.  IMUMrO  Say- 
maar  1&-?  la»l:  9,  OuM  Hamonta  (8-U 
13  ran.  tK,  1H  (John  R Upson)  ToM  138.50; 
C5fl0.  El  M.  C3 4a  Dual  F-  £040  Trio; 
C3G3in  CSF  rr.3t  Tricasc  C43257.  NR; 
Oraco  Card 

940  (Star  41  Ck|:  1,  PUiman  BAY,  M A 
FltZflorald  a.  CoOioa  Ray  (13-3 
n-lavi:  3,  Bssfaon  [13-8  )i-ta«i  3 ran.  m, 
dial.  (N  Hertdanoni  Tom  C3  70.  Dual  F: 
El  90  CSF  CS  78 

4-10  Bra  Hdbfc  1,  SBOOUS,  S MeNdill 
(It— ico-rav,.  2.To|snoOaM(11-4  co-lavt; 
»!*»«■  Raws  tin  co-la  ol.  firan  Z.11  (K 
Bolloyl  ToW.  E3  30;  Cl  90.  CT.BO.  Dual  F: 
C5JO  CSF.  C9. GO.  NR  Doraksitan. 

440  (tel  W Chh  1,  oum  A MAM,  C 
Mauds  [15-81:  % PmH  Em  [1 1-fl  lavl.  a, 
m«ni— uttfa  (9-3).  6 ran  2S  &.  (S  BraoL- 
Phaail  Torn.  C2.4Q.  C140.  EliO.  Dual  F; 

CMILCSPGt&S 

210  (tei  HrflaH  I.KHW  OF  SPARTA,  D 

Briaqwaior  |5-I1. 2,  Vadtawys  [11-8  law); 
9,  Rwtts  las-l).  it  ran  IS.  IS  (O 
ShOripwdi  Tow  ES  60.  ClJflO.  El  40.  E4.4a 
Dual  F.  ESJO  Trtrr  E73J0.CSF;  Ell  .48.  W: 
Kalodiass 

JACKPOT:  EMJ38  E5a  122  carried  ovw 

PUUaBPOnCB3iO  QUADPOTi£34 10. 

WETHERBY 

M*a*P  1.  MAJOR 
HAnm^R  Goniuy  111-2J;  a.  The  Road 
*«  (20-11-  a.  Mhsn  CtaM  17-2). 
T0&-30  la*  Spritzer  11  ran  Sit  lid,  1 im 

Namiiwnd)  T0ie;  ce,m  ci.ea  fGoa.  ci  sa 

DujIF  Cl 39  30  Trvj.ci55S0  CSF:EB6  8Z. 
2JO(telC»l)l  I.QDOtfSG-N-HRATHn, 
Attatattn  I&-6 13*1;  9, Rabat  Kkrg  (8-1);  £ 
™*9aI  Romper  115-Bi  ± mn  a.  in  ip 
M«iWi||i|T.EC.HJ  OF  E5  90.  CSF:  C8  SS> 


340  (Mm  41  110yds  Hdtay  1,  CWJV 
T1AL  CHOKta  B Storty  (15-8  lav):  2,  fmatf 
Barth  (5-1):  3,  DumnnU  (11-4).  7 ran.  G. 
X.  (J  Eyre)  Torn.  £2.50;  El  7a  EZ50l  Dual  F: 
CS.1Q  Trio-  £4  50  C8F:  Cl  128.  Tricast 
£2304  m;  Aldan  Blue.  Campaign.  Exaeu- 
II  vo  Doug n.  Share  options. 

340  (3n  at  Chta  1.  IMSTMR  TMCX,  R 
Supplo  [16-11;  a,  Tlsa  Wbohs  Hop  (6-1  J;  % 
pmtaor  Sky  15— » It-taw).  6-4  p-Tav  Ivy 
House.  4 ran.  6.10(1  lamgo)  Tow  C1Z.70. 
Dual  F-  Cl38a  CSF;  C73.7A 
440  (3m  1 r Ch)i  1 , DBIH  BLUE,  UlcP 
Rottton  (4-ti  lavl:  2,  Sovamlpno  NMsta 
l it-2):  3,  Syrua  p Tmtable  (33-1).  5 ran 
X.  that  [Mips  Paulino  Rooson)  Tote:  C140: 
ci.  10. ca  30.  Dual  F: £2. 70.  CSF:  CUB. 

440  (2ns  Hdtata  1,  DRSCRT  PKWTBI,  P 
Niven  (9-4  lav|;  2,  Anataranota  [11-1];  3, 
Ual  Try  (7-1)  0 ran  3.  B.  (Mrs  M Rovoldy) 
Tote-  E3.00.  Ci. 30.  £2.60.  Pm  Dual  F: 
£13.70  Trio:  £57.60.  CSF:  £2671  TrlcWBt 
CI41.92. 

PtACRPOTi  C40S20  QUADPOTr  £89.10. 

SOUTHWELL 

2.00  (1m  80:  1,  saDBmOM,  P Fradar- 

lb-11;  5,  Raffles  Rooster  (3-1  fav):  3, 

fo»=*r  114-11.  9 ran.  Nk.  8.  (Mrs  M Reve- 
loy)  Tota  £720:  C1.70.  Cl  JO.  EOSO.  Dual  F. 
£10 JO.  Trio-  CIS 60  CSF'  MM  Tricot: 
C219.12 

240  (2m);  1,  KALAMATA,  N Day  (9-4 
JWov):  a.  Tap  PHca(l2-1);3,3aiaklyr(0-4 
21  lJ  CMo«ri  tow  Eifla 
£120,  £2  3a  Cl  .70.  DF.  E14  00.  CSF:  £2920. 
3SS.W*  1.  HAPPY  BRAVE,  j Lorn, 
(13-1):  a,  Monte  Cm  (13-1);  *,  Evapo- 
rate (33-1)  5-3  lav  RHirdaned,  is  ran.  Nk. 
S (P  Cundefl)  Tow  E15£0;  C3J20.  C4J0. 
£1150.  Dual  F;  !T7E  60.  Trio-  No!  »on.  CSF; 
Cl  14  08  Tricast  0.10929  Formidable 
Ftente  (9-1)  vrithdraam  nn  undar  oniars. 
RUI04  applies,  daductlan  lOpinmoL 
9JO(W)»1.DAAyiaIUDooi1nB(5-2lHV): 
*■  riT?,i*,B  !*hi  ( 1 2-1);  9,  Aftpm  (7-1).  14 
ran.  w.  4.  [Mrs  v Aconiay)  tmm;  C4Jfc 
E2.ID.  Ea.sa  £2.40.  DuajT  avoo  T?W 
£09^0  CSF:  Ofl.7B.  Tr least  £197.38 
<U»  (Bf>  1,  ADVAMCR  RMPRO,  M TaO- 

ES?  (7-4  lav};  a. 

Me  note  Pnwaea  14-1).  B ran.  fi,  1)t  (J 
Ahenurer)  Tate-  £1730:  £230.  Cl.W.  Cl 50. 
Dual  F:  CTOJC.  Trio:  £850.  CSF-  £34  CH. 
Coecoroba  (4— i)  withdrawn  not  under 
ontera  Rule 4 applies. deduCKon  ZDpIpC 
(77*  1 . TAYOVULUN,  C Rutter  (8-1): 
2,  CfMStre  (2-1  |fr4av):  3,  Hsssr  Q«tf 
Chtepar  15-1 1.  2-1  p-(«v  Patina.  7 ran.  Nk, 
4 |H  Momaon)  Tote:  C14.10.  £530,  Ci  JO. 
Dual  F C1B50.  CSF.  C29.72. 
PUkCEPOn£S«5  10  QUADPOTt 05.40. 


3.40  HAMLTOH  HUMO  STAKES  1YO  Ip  OSydi  C2^20 
454  MAMLnO  (12)  J Krihalon  8-11 
HOCK  IStJUn  LBM  J Burry  8-11 
342284  9MB*  COAST  (M)  HTVfdir  B-11 


Jllf—a 4y7 
_F  Rsterts  (5)  9 


8- EUH0UKWINm0IM(248)n  MdOUar»4 
0556-  HOnRIMWAllACE (163) RW1 
SWEKT  ROTE  Mas  L Pemdl  B-6 


508- TYCOON  TWA  (188)  W BrUmaiw  8-6 

TOP  PORH  -RPM  S»risa  CM  8,  Iteiran  tatan  7 

BatUnpi  7-4  Swtos  Coast  3-1  Hirran  WaUata.  84  Rack  blond  Una.  HM  ManlEDo,  Swool  Mote,  T4-1 
EuroSnk  Wmtjnng.  30-1  Tycoon  Tina  7 mm 

NORM  aODR  - owns  COA3n  TalM  ol  Bm  a(  fl  boMnd  Cytlan  (WMmhomiini  ImlOOy  rate.  AW). 
Trained  by  Lynda  Rmnsdoi  when  900a  2nd  hi  Uunorra  In  votwMa  rork  saner  lent  wasoa  (».  Fm). 
MORROM  WAilACte  WddMPan.  Rayod  on  pwonta  IWsh.  9 Mi  ol  19  DoNnd  DoubM  Espresto 
(Fonwroa  1m  hqt,  OA 

■ARUMh  HMd  up.  behind  Ikal  4f.  Hied  oil  DoNnd  Maak  (DoncaMar  1m2H)r  m*v  aH=itiV 
EniOUMC  WMOSOMte  Ahraya  mi.  IS  1IB1  ol  15  bahM  Papte  (Goodwood  A QJ-Rtfl. 


4.10  YCUOWPAOCS  HANDICAP  1m3(S3jn 

460821-  VDHUAN  (31 0)(O)P  Harris  4-704  _ 
6Q540  MMZ 10RMAD0  (12)  EAtaan  44-» 
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13-1381  DOMfHO  FLYER  (*)(«>  u)(C)  Mre  A SwaiCork  4-9-11 
112-404  MAMFOL  (13)  (CD)  Mn  L PeriaH  5-8-7 


iSrauMS 


8S0OBO-  LORD  HASTM(1 72)  (G]  CThormin  84-13  

043104  SIMA  9AMH  (8)  EAfeOOn  84-11 

003810-  EXFRHS(«FTf1*«J(0  MnN  Rowtoy04-W 

402004  avnox  MHO  NDyoen  64-5 — 

M4-1D0  HOBTHMW  MOTTO  (7)  JQottBo  4-8-6 
2026-31  HOONHAKHN  (1 S)  T EDsnmplon  44 
0BS232-  BRBTDOH  (210)  P Montettl  *4-1 
000DS4  SHM  AND  OAHCB  (■)  E Waynas  4-r-W 

0090S-4  UMB  ASVOCATlim  (CO)  □ Notan  9-7-10 

040000-  KPTCMES  LADY  (1>0)(C)  8 UcKrilsr  5-7-10  _ 
640504  RAPS)  MOVMI  (81  (CO)  D Natan  18-7-10 


XDWtaya 


ill 

■a  14 

KfclO 


JI«srloy»* 

ms 

Psoooy(8)1* 

TOP  FORM  TIP*  Verfdtei  0,  Daratao  Urn  7,  BMP « 

■eafew  84  Erarew  an.  11-2  Dammo  Ryw.  7-1  VoricteA  8-1  Lord  Handle.  MaontetaQ.  ai«  And  Don 
10-1  M»*jl.  Breynon.  12-1  Euga  Has*.  UMAdncata  IBnmomv 

FORM  OUM  - DOMINO  PLYBh  Wade  ami  held  an  wen.  wan  by  Kl  ban  SING  AM)  DANCE  (roc  27W. 
voltfi  5U0A  HAWK  (roc  Obi  onoBiat  4l  away  Jfli.  Q4TB0X  (tec  14(a).  no  show  fttaeeaMlo  lm332y  neftOfl. 
VDOUANi  PmmlnBoi  lea  nor  3 out.  ran  on  well,  won  try  Ul  town  GknrForuni  lUnuteld  1m3M0Bybcp. 
Sen. 

■XP82SI  am  Hewteay  tar  sloe  mer  3 on.  not  rndi  lesdara.  1 1I  Sth  ol  21  DaMM  Meta  Body  (Donastv 
Im  hqp,  SB).  Hinting  wefi  ovor  butltaB. 

MOOMlAKBfOi  Headway  m load  raw  H ou,  sByea  on  ml.  w by  o fmm  mnamaityin  Girl  (SouUimO 
lm«  aso  hep.  AW] 

HAWULI  Headway  m ml  kepi  on  name  pace  imp  a,  9 4»  ol  30  behind  Brack  The  Dutai  (Doncasw 
lmTSOy  hep.  fidFm). 

MWYDORI  RntsinenL  my  chance  S on,  ran  on  am  pace.  31  2nd  el  B Htind  RaoHm  CatnMri 
(MuMeawgh  1nOQ2y  dm.  GtFFml. 


4^40  LAIURKSIfKW  HANDICAP  In  4f  C2J08 

1 315400-  ROKEL  (298)  (D)  P Maatetth  4-4-13 

3 OMSK-  PA93MQ  STRAIIGSRS  (222)  P Harris  44-11 

3 5000-  WBRBAOO  (183)  C Tharnkm  *44 

4 1(6504  QID2RltlMaDI(8&)  J OTten  444  ... 

■ 405-41E  PHAJteST(4Q)(D)  Htai  LPmtt  64-13  

A 14346-1  HBMCOMES H8BHR (2) (Mb as)(D) HSmt 54-10  . 

7 fflOMOO-  BJRCTTWT{iae)(CD)SI«ltoweB844 

2 Zffllhtl  STINGRAY  CITY  (8)  R UdCelar  B44  

• (V-71SOO  QUAUTA2CPRBC(3d](0]  J EkMomliyB44 

10  5021*6  CAROL  AGAIN  (10)  (D)  N Byerofl  54-5 

11  0000-80  HO SUHUSaOH (13)0 Chapmen  1144 

12  00033M-  TMKNim  (448)  « Brtatoume  6-84 

19  0005*1-  D00BLINaMCR(«e3)RAIUn844 

14  500505-  JABAROOT  (INI)  (D)  R McKeaor  6-7-W 

TOP  FORM  TRW:  Itaraai  8,  Nora  Coesoa  Reriria  7.  Rnak  _ 

9*00)8:6-4  Here  Coran  Hortrt.  6-1  RonsL  6-1  Paaetao  Swngora.  10-7  OoOe  Ruonar.  »-1  EuraMR. 
Ooalltalr  Pride. 'B-l  Carol  Again.  Thrawor. 30-1  Wntebage  Miami 

FORM  aUKHE-  HBM CUBES  MMte  HM  up.  headway  ■ Oil  tad  osar  B oul  easily,  won  by  211  Irani 
OeWteHadeer  IMuMeflugh  2m  hep.  CkMW 

ROSSBi  Close  up  untfl  Mad  Oral  9. 13  7A  of  3 behind  MndetaeanyBla  (KwriHon  1*41  hep,  GdFm). 
Usolul  hwerila  tarter. 

PASS9K3  STRAHBtSi  Chased  taAfsra.  ridden  over  3 out.  stayed  on  Inal  hvfang.  BHdl  boMad 
Arionma  fttagaste HsaniWy  hep.  Qirfm). 

QUME  ROHMR  cnasad  leadars  ism  maAened  over  3 out  TTlilM  ol  15  bahM  Dombio  Fryer 
(Soudmll  Im  la.  AW)  Raotn  wtrainp  hiraer. 

PiRUnSTi  Ridden  aotartng  naan  saaigta.  na  fenpreselan,  TB  3rd  oMO  OehM  PBkRkln  fNdtertatnpiwi 
1m1Tc8nt  ABIl 

Oulpaced  Bour.  never  dangerous  ato.  2Bi  itOi  or  irbhd  Nortnein  MBBolUusaUburgn  ImR 

0UAUTA9I  p«a»  Trotted  leaden,  dahenged  ■ out  wotanM  over  b ml  well  bbi  11»  of  12  behind 
Road  Racer  [SOtahweU  2m  hep,  AWL 


• Blinkered  (or  visored)  for  die  first  time:  WORCESTER  2.00 
A Badge  Too  Far.  Just  Andy,  2.30  The  Flying  Doctor:  3-00 
Ledburian.  HAMILTON  3.40  Swiss  Coast 


Premium  to  yield  quick 
return  after  promising  run 


Graham  Rock 


I IKE  all  athletes.  High  Pre* 
kmium  Is  deteriorating 
with  age,  but  the  nine-year- 
old  should  have  retained  suf- 
ficient ability  to  give  weight 
and  a beating  to  U rivals  in 
the  Westcars  Saab  Trainers' 
Challenge  Launch  maiming 
Stakes  at  Hamilton  today. 

Soft;  ground  will  bring  a few 
surprise  results,  but  High 
Premium  (3.10)  has  shown 
he  can  act  on  easy  ground  and 
he  ran  well  at  Doncaster  last 
month  when  fifth  to  ArtfUl 
Dane  in  the  Worthington 
Spring  Mile.  If  he  reproduces 
that  effort,  he  should  be  too 
good  for  Leif  The  Lucky, 


Gfftbax  is  well  treated  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  Handicap, 

but  he  was  best  at  up  to  a mile 
and  a quarter  Last  season.  The 

extra  furlong  on  this  ground 

might  prove  beyond  him  and 
MOOnr&ldllg  (4.10),  a winner 
at  Southwell  last  time,  is 
preferred. 

Here  Gomes  Herbie  (4.40) 
won  by  21  lengths  over  two 
miles  at  Musselburgh  last 
week  and  should  follow  up 
under  a 5Lb  penalty  in  the 
Lanarkshire  Handicap  de- 
spite dropping  back  to  a mile 
and  a half. 

• Hard  patches  of  ground 
have  put  tomorrow's  meeting 
at  Taunton  in  doubt  Stew* 
ards  will  inspect  the  course  at 
Sam  today. 


Worcester  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


2LOO  Mayan* 

3*30  Rfeartua 
9jOO  Prarite  Oirabor 
aJW  amoral  Monfcn 


430  Boot*  M All 

fluOO  Swnml  WNmta 

UOOirMMnn 


Stay  Oooit*  1km.  * Damn  btetera. 

2.00  B0(MB!iEAD88JUHQMMDlXteC2dM9 


101 

ION 

108 

104 

108 

108 

107 

100 

100 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 
113 


28-IOPO  8AYBHJ  (84)  CEflWton  8-11-7  

053306  snm-A-i>f»E|ii)(cie8UawMiyiii-n4 

22032  A* JU*(J9)(BF)0074«n  6-714 

■RAwarr  o Bwcmi  wm 


■ANJl.Uaw.Ry 

■TH41.iy 

JDJI 


8Wf4  CORPORATE  MIAGE(18)THnd  7-1 W) 
IUR-U0P  OUMUVIS(81}DrPPrtfeftannO-1va 
(HV  JUST  AHOY  (80)  8 Preece  6-1 14 
4ft-  W8STCOA2T (974)  M Tk*6-IH1 

PPOO  A 9ADOE  TOO  FAB  (11}MraLVmiaRwn  7-10-8 

4000  PAYBtAMMIMYMI (88) MMoom 5-184 
4-5B0F4  1LSRI  JA»M(4Z]  P ROCftste  8-104 
25530  FHJAinJTTO«BTAi.(18)4BnnJucfcw5-104 
00-PU  RAKAFOaOMP  (14)  CJoim  7-104 
13-0238  SMOG HDSUH (14) DGsiKMU 5-44 
05-000  VITA  NOOVAClBJriJmfcS  6-104 


_DrP  Pitachtad 
_J  dogfanf  (7)  ■*■ 


JtaAl 


TOP  FORM  TW 


I ft,  Bayard  7,  S 


3-1  PMilowenMtaL  7-2  Boywd,  B-i  A 3 Jta.  Sprig  Muilta,  7-1  Sbte-A-PWa.  KM  DawW 
Jartno.  13-1  Wmicobr.  14-1  Bran  Spy  ilmni 


2.30  lew  BOARD  HOOKE  HURON  tea  C2£00 
201  <0-  FEAMXSS  HUSSAR  (848)  C Jacfcaon  7-1W1 

SOS  3£  KHEN  BaJ(23)MrjL  RlcriarasB-n-0  _ 

m3  030  K2VA8MOO  (72)  J Spearing  5-1 14 

204  00-43  1EAP  raOQ  (IS)  N GaKlee  6-1 14 

209  240*  HOOH  DCML  (88)  Mark  CNMltan  7-114 

908  H0R0RD8  Mra  J Scmont  7-114 

207  3 nPAMOS  (11)  PHeussr  8-114 

208  ROUOH  DIAMOND  M Stoppard  5-1 14 
03/40$  THS  FlYINO  DOCTOR  (1 5)  GBMdlng  7-114 

0 AR1TC  BAOOW  (S7)  A Jeasop  8-18  “ 


0084P0  BUIE  HAVANA  (40)  Graoma  Roo  5-10-8  _. 
34  SPR9IQ  CAM>A1GI1  (22)  U Pips  *-104  - 
4F  TWTCHI¥(33)  Mm  HXiHflIE  *-184 


210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

W FORM  1*86  nOwda  &,  Thrtctay  7, 

MOobi  3-1  rapanua,  5-1  HuWwv.  8-1  Spring  Campaign.  0-1  Kmo  Bw.  IBscNel  Star.  KW  Tin  Flying 
Doctor,  14-1  Ro08l>  DlamonJ.  Kevaanpo  14num 


mSCHBEF  STAR  N Henderson  0-184  — 


3.00  BROMYAn  N0VK2  CHASE  2n7f110p*ta  2*^877' 

901  03U1  DOMAIN!  DC  FROM  (80)  MriLTaylar  8-114 

302  F*8-122  MW  LEAHS  (19)  A NanmyT-114 

303  23rt-M  FAWrSBKrmai (88) PHodBcr 8-114 

304  NOPWD  CHWftJKlteC14)RBuc«0rB-IW 
309  OOOW-43  DSNP  SOHO  (2T)  P PrUarard  7-1 V? 

308  MF5/D-F  KAUOOMBB  (71)  Mho  V MHtania  11-114 

307  fW-  HAZLE  WAND  (IBS)  T BU  W-11-2  

308  6PFP  LBDBURIAH  (11)  Mhta  PRIiltta  7-11-2 

309  OflWQI-*  SfWBCHO(32)RRMay-CofMn6-lV.2 
TOF  FORM  HPHi  tOgh  I— f.  B,  DwnAi.  Ite  Fry  7,  Fari*.  OtaOwr  8 

laMtog;  M HMtopoia.  1 1-*  HWi  Leans,  4-1  Domtea  Da  Piwi.  8-1  Daop  Bona.  Spin  Edn.  lO-lPurb 
BraOw.  18-t  Qwrtw  Baa.  26-1  uwaurtan  Hanoi 


3.30  EnSHAM  HAHMCAF  KOROU  Ini  C3WM8 


401 

402 


407 

400 

409 

410 

411 

412 


C1B)<0)  J Spooring  8-U-Tt 

(26)  A TurnaU  7-1 V10 


432U3D  MIELEr  WONDER  CU]  N Tantm-Dwlai  T-114 
4F10S2  S€»TBY(BBL)  (20)  R Butter  7~10-» 

4142*1  BABFOHD  80YHW3BN  (10)  J Forattawa  5-10-10  . 

13*440  ORDINAL  MOURTAB  (233  M Plpo  7-104 

513100  WCX  TTK  BEAK  (40)  J Upaoa  8-W-5 

0*2531  ROYAL  PIPER  (18)  AJMtaOf  10-10-4 
F4S012  OATS  R08C  (33)  (BP)  M Sheppard  7-K 
022  BRACTEHHMMH  (22)D  OriraaO  6- 
16-355P  ULURU  (64)  (CD)  CUorbKk  8-104  . 

Ifnpoo-  JBMMOO  (470)  R Bcaringnm  14-104 


JLKanajr 


TOP  FOWi  IfftaWfataf  BtederMIteBrinta  Of  Tterira  7,  terftaE  Inraroly  8 

NMtaw  «-1  Kingdom  01  Siwdra.  6-i  Widay  Wonder,  BmctamheaBi.  B-v  Barton)  sooenlgn,  6-1  Seetay, 
Bateteod.  Qanarsl  WMdB.  W-l  OaSsRrae.  (taA  The  Brak,  18-1  Uwi  liman 


(7) 


4.00  COHUURHOnr  AMATBN  BRMR8>  HANDKAF  HBBUai  ErC2£3S 

m U012U-P  BAUBrnOYAL (23) (C)(0) HMomwa 6-124 A< 

802  Jira=PTHECAimOE(48)<OGBeWing9-1140  J1 

■03  PH083  RO*OrSGROS8(T3)A  J WllMn6-IH)  J Jnfcra  (S) 

121324  PCTMMONAMY  (96)  (D)M  PlpaS-1 14  MHte.2(3)-* 

' LAS8(86){6)W)jS<nnh8-184 OMaPM(7) 

RW*taS(T) 

F Scott  (7) 

‘ .VI 


IT) 


BARTON  SCAMP  (181  (RF)  B BaWkatm  5*104 
but  JWBi  Aa09RTWCUT(14)CI*ariodi5-W4 

808  4*3333  CHRtn  RUN  (IS)  (Q(D)JBrtfay0-»4 

■08  FPS28P  HAIHAMTAHN  (14)  H Manners  7- 

510  OPB-fFP  BBLHORIEN  (98)  A TunwS  7-104 

811  340012  tUMteMOOnOIIE (14) PUiratiy7-»4 

812  38F6F5  OLCM  MMAOE  (3)  HBuddor  12-104  ... 

812  Q1P/-P22  CLASHCFAL(41)(0(BF)  N MUie*  6-W4  _ 

814  55360P  DA9.Y  SPORT  GBR.  (21)  8 Ltowaflyri  B-18-0 i 

MG  594  WEST  lAYMIBIZE  GET)  RBudder  6-104 

IDF  FORM  TVS  Polar  HoBaoqi  B,  Ktaa'a  Cram  7,  Akoo*  Tka  Oof  8 

BatHasi  6-1  Abate  n»  CuL  6-1  PBW  Moray.  7-1  KMO'*  Croes.  Barton  brain,  8-1  ktomtog  Grate, 
Ctasafe  W,  18-1  CMt’l  Sen.  ftoftowen . iSmm 


4.30  HBRMATWN  HOVKS  RANDiCAF  CHAM  2m  4M  10f4a  E3^11 

Ml  3K2UJ  JOVIAL  HAN  (19)  (BF)R  WlMB*an  8-11-10 — > 

002  FMF4J*  mm  TO  QU»Y  (11)  P Hayward  HWl-fl JCutatv 

889  K-2E3  RBD»  CHOP  160)  (OF)  N Hendenoa  7-11-4 

004  42S221  COURT  MAKTKSS  J«)  RBuddar9-n-4  

«*  1-RB3P  UJHiURCUIIAOB(38)K BfirisyS-IKI  _9I 

008  PSDF  BWY (23)  G McCotfT7-KHIl SapUaMRete 

007  PSnRABDYMKZE  (34)  DGmul  8-10-10 _J>H ®tay(3) 

008  018464  NO  FDOUNQ  (14)  0 MeCouri  8-flH  . 

000  46-FSn  DAKWE  HBFfll)  ACOfrOU  9-104  _ 

•10  

Oil 
•12 
013 
•14 
BIB 


MOK  MureHAU.(11)QBaUiflB7-10-7 

TUUrOZ  SMKMBCK(13)  itert  CmosKn  6-iO-fi 

5*ra=5  KRMOaWUHQgllH  Olwer  W-HH 

5«84FF  DRESS  DANCC  (27)  N Ufefaail  7-10-S 


sm/l-  STAMP  DUTY  (1947)  N HendVMI  XMO-1 

— /FBPW-P  TOP  IT  AU.(48)PH3rt»  9-104  — 

Mi  OPT-FUMOMEOniS (IQ  MftLneftORlS 8-104 

•17  D-F040P  SOHWM  [28]  M midasan  8-184 

•10  833346  WWROW  (14)  A Tuniefl  7-KH» 

TOP  ROW  UPGi  tataater  Cataaga  B,  Caert  Hater  7,  HdtaB  Crap  8 


..Cite 


JfRUmnto 


5-1  Sooa  H All.  8-1  Court  Waster,  7-1  Loouar  Cdsago,  8-1  Jowl  Mon.  FtMdgCnH,  10-1  No 


Parang,  Stamp  Ptfy.  tt-i  Nlrnow.  r*-i  Gnty 


18  ■ 


5.00  WORCOKTBnMRMilDOFINH  PLAT RAO (DIVqRniCI MO 

1 10  <AMiH.wnflBMpai  (211(0!)  DMdialaBn  5-11-11  ^HBrawni 

J 8 “t*«*t<_WlJ<rSnte5-1M — JT Note! (7) 

9 MDKUVABDH  JhatnflUlS-IM JRnIJ  Haatetam 

* JS  ttmAUHHUT  1223 (MQBlfcCtnn Q-11U  __,ur 


SSB  DAMBP8  CHOKE  (11)  Mn  U Jam  6-1V4 


.Dootk  Byrsa 


'LAMPO DHC4K6-1I-J  ...  ...... 

HOTEL  CASRfO  A OiDW  M t-4  

0 ICKFORDOKPf  (tl)CLtariccKS-ll-J  - 

JDL80R  C Barwell  6-1V-* 

& MarmoEpMiRncwefr-ii-* 

IUIFT  BLUM  J King  5-11-4 
20  SmOPSHHHQAIN  (11)(80)  5 BroaMW*  8-U-*  . 

6 STAR  ADVENTURE  (11)  J Evans  5-11-1 

V*R*E BROOK* Batov 5-11-4  - 

CH*n«HBOX4I.W«,S-lO-13  „ ..  . . 

KWQRI58MDCBCBM.PHab03  6-10-13  . 

HRHteS  HOSE  Mn  J Reaer  6-10-rJ 
8-8OW2LeOM*(»»»)*4U1lmo0te5-i0-n- * : 

DUTY FHM A HaraW*- 10-12  ... ... 

JA2Z DOKI R 0 SulnAfl 4-10-12  ..  ...  . 

TWELVE  CLUR  K Bailey  *-10-12 — 

AVtMCUFP  J King  4-10-7  

ovens  Samuel  Mlderapln  9-1  Certain  Slut  Twaivu  dub,  WlmBD 
14-1  Damien  s Cha**.  Rupen  Blues.  Snropshvc  Ojte 


• 

1 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

18 

18 

17 

19 

18 

20 
21 
22 


V StMta 7 

.Dltenny 


■ — F Haatay  (3) 

DOtaMwa 

^JIBUkatar 

— -JtAtatara(7) 


-SHctWR 

:.«2MMta 

J«1 


jAHoCwtey 

AMeCraw 

..  . .ATtemka 
JCtetot, 

Break,  12-1  KNgtaBrtoga  Qri. 


K Moray  (I) 

{task  Byrna 


45.30  W0HC2STBI  STANDABO  OPW  NH  FLAT  UC2(DfV  2)  tea  Cl ,3*9 

1 21  HILODV MAID (32) (D) M HnvKraan 5-1 M)  AAftaRidd 

2 BRUSH  wxm  FAME PHiDK  5-11-4  .._  - ..OTanaoy 

3 236  G02LRUHG (84)1  dnilUma S-H-e  . — JOAora 

4 DAMDRDOVE  K Bcokir  6-11— I SMaNtN 

8 LMinBIBH STEEL D Cure u-TI-l  - -Mr A PuUp. 

4 RRCAL  SPSWC  K Batty  5-1  l-l  

7 0 SARAS  DBJQHT  (106)  D Ncrutson  5-11-4 

0 0 SK.VBI  TREASURE  (11)  UnM  Jones  5-11-4 

CNABBT  THOUdim  U WlkjnMn  5-10-13 

HACK  OH  P Ho&tn.  6-10-12  

LOCVS  RED  SUPPER  P Jonas  5- IQ- 13 

ROSOUHM  H AavanagK  6-10-13  

ROXY nCKSRPrca 5-10-13  . 

5 DESERT  WAY  (25)  MrtiHKagM  4-10-12 

2 FORTUNES  FUGHT  (2S)  J King  4-1D-12 

LONGSHORE lihPSiy 4- 10-1 J ...  . 

NATIONAL  FIASCO  C Popllafli  *-10-12 

OUR  MAN  FUN  Dr  D Chesney  4-10-12 

MIASMATIC  K Bishop  J-TO-12 

0 CURTIS  THE  SaOOND  (32)  CBonrab  4-10-7 

HEY  ZOE  C Jonas  *-i8-7 

IRS8  BUMS  SMOBI A Ctlantosriam  4-10-7 

_ 7-4  lietody  MWL  5-1  Fbrn*»  Fbgtt  6-1  HjcL  On.  8-1  DanQa 
Way,  12-1  Regal  Spring.  W-i  Our  Man  FUi.aM  Lnngshara 


• 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
18 
10 

17 

18 
18 
20 
21 


Dow.  Brush  wwi  Few,  Drawl 


Exeter  (N.H.) 


2-20  <14wa  And  TN4a» 


4JSO  Patataa  Prida 
MOF*dHUd(nb) 


.2.20  ALL  WOOL  AXHmSTH  1O0  JC/UBHIEHUROUI 470  2ra  2f  £2^49 
1 321  0m  AMD  TANS  (20)  (C)  M Ptpa  n~* - Ctate 

60  TUBDJAR  (22)  0 CanJolb  10-12 DFort«(3) 

SF22  SUUwmra(14)NTwman-D«ta8  KM MrJOaltatri 

M TIPRi  Riw  Aad  Ttea  8,  Steaowsl  7 

! 4-7  OwAta  TOM.  3-1  SWaoBSi.  W-1  Tawdijr  3< 


2 

a 

TOPI 


2.50  MOOfRAND  AXMBEfnR  100  MARES’  0M.Y  S8ARM IPCAP  HURDLE  Ska  21  EI^M 

1 On-a05*CUAiaB  WALTZ  (M)J  7uck  7-11-10 Mr  A WMtofT) 

2 Q-45F82  H0SH0PBLEIRI(14]  B WUng  B-114 .TJonlui 

3 an-BM  SFRRrLnte. (21) JFayna 8-11-2 HrRPqn 

4 40W/-P0  PATONB REACH (84) P FLChsm 7-104 CHanda 

8 D6400Q  T1IBM  HUB  (18)  F J«dsn  9-10-7 LMpdR) 

8 0O3J6P  LOVELARK  (E7)  R Lefl  8-10-5  RJ  llama 

■0BQJ3P  OH  MY  1068(210}  RFldM6-T(M  JRrat 

40JPF4  PROVE  TIS  POWT  (14)  Mrs  PDuffleM  4-10-3  — kfnda 

TRtei  Orater  WUta  % Pram  Tta  PsM  7,  Imlri  0 
_ 3-1  Rasa  <M  Gtom.  7-2  Ouaiiar  Waltz,  5-1  Pro*#  Tug  Puwl  8-1  LaueiarL  7-1  On  My  Tow,  Dm 
Tbaat.  16-1  Bpira  0*  Level.  20-1  Paamg  Boacfl  Inooi 


3.20  ROYAL  SUTOH  AXWHS1S1 100  NOVICE  CHASE  2*  3#  110yd.  0,830 

1 P55S5S  FBUR CUSS (48) G Ariord 7-1 1-2 n pi.... 

2 2P40P3  JONJAS CNUOLB6H  (8) R Frail  10-114  .JFteat 

3 3841LP  HOZKMO (14) M Pipe  W-11-2  ....  CMoada 

4 OP-POPS  ORHBN MIST (28) Mil  P DinfleU 6-U-l  1 -A  Flute 

8 IHVG5-  S0RCteM(474)  G Balding  F-10-11 CStford 

top  FoniiiPi  tenrana  10 

S-4Mmnto.5-lFMICtass,4-TScrel«re.8-1  Janjss  Cnudingn.  IQ-i  Gsmirv  MIC 


3.50  TORBAY  AXaRNSTm  100  (UUMHCAP  HUROLR  2m  3M  10yd.  C2£83 

1 11411F  SUP2R  TACTICS  (SO)  R Ahwr  8-11-lT  JtaRTbanitai(0 

2 1PS034  SHAHRAH(23)(CO)(2F)MP<u5-ll4 Maara  (7)  * 

■ 3WF1I  MR  SHABIU (4) sunon  Earle 6-104  . Cl 

4 d&lLKVP-  KIWI  CRYSTAL (982)  (C)  A Matte  8-1Q4 __H< 

TOF  NORM  TIPli  Mr  Snagsta  8,  Stetoaal  7 

7-*  Swar  Tacocs,  w Ur  Snaggle.  5-2  Stem  am,  S-l  KM  Ciysal 


4J20  ROYAL  BARTlRHITHAXMMnailOO  HANDICAP  CRA9I  tan  2f  03^700 

1 im^MWH«m(18>(WQBattiK|Wl-iO  ..  OCMted 

2 R7ILH4  H8USRT  8UCHARAN  (128)  P tortious  7-10-1?  ...  JUataana 

9 221US1  MHOPS CASTLE (28){C0)R From 9-ID-i  JPnra 

♦ 4154PP  MONKS  JAV  (94) C.  TBcrnw  3-1Q4 .Cl 

TOP  KMHI  TIPti  Pafataa  Pilda  8,  Hrataotl  ttactrauai » 

IteiteR:  44  Foloan  Pride.  7-2  Herbert  Buduivin.  J-1  BtaTupa  Cude.  KM  Monks  Jay 


4.5<0  TAHAR  AXIRHSTER 100  ABUTHIR  RIDERS'  NOVICE  HURDLE 

- ODOW  HODDABAm(lB)(|P]  h Mncnra  7-ll-iJ  

P3IIWCA9TUCOI—n (51)197.^5-11-7  _ . 

3344  COMmY L0V2R (23) M Pipe 6-,  1-7  , .....  . J, 

3-40B3  FM0ESUD(12)  D Men.M-.da 6-11 -7  . 

F J0CTORKHt(4a)C6aiaimvil-7 

MON  AIM  A Hobti,  7-11-'  

OSRHM  PAULA'S  ROY  (14)0  EUiMO  7-11-7  

340*0  MALOES (32)  JQtfftn 8-11-?  

Wff-  ROORRSON  (1502)  S Kmghtd-114 
SHAW  ntVRS  P HjbM  7- 1 1-7 


Mt-W  ALICE teORELARK  (35)5  KragWlM 
TOPFORM  tipsi  pmIm  LM  B,  e«a4ry  Iteir  7,  RaM  Olaa  8 

L^v"'  5*1  Ctef-  8-1  Step  Thyito 
MHOUante.  Man  AH*).  KM  jAftr  Don 
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Nick  Vartey  on  the  supporters’  iifdine  that  has  saved  Boumerri^ 


LOWER  division  foot- 
ball was  presented 
with  a possible  blue- 
print For  the  survival 
of  its  more  finan- 
22?  ^secure  clubs  last 
night  as  Bournemouth  were 
saved  from  extinction. 

The  5,000  or  so  supporters 
at  Dean  Court  for  last  night's 
same  against  Stockport 
County,  having  been  prom- 
ised a significant  announce- 
ment were  told  that  a deal 
had  been  done  which  would 
save  the  club  and  han^  over 
its  running  to  supporters. 

The  potential  impact  ia  Ear 
wider,  however,  with  another 
20  clubs  , already  seeking  ad- 
vice on  how  to  adopt  similar 
survival  plans  In  the  far?  of 
small  gates,  declining  trans- 
fer income  and  negligible  tele- 
vision money. 

Trevor  Watkins,  one  of 
those  behind  the  ground- 
breaking move,  said  it  could 
provide  hope  for  the  esti- 
mated 25  clubs  also  thought  to 
be  close  to  crisis.  "It  is  a way 
forward.  It's  all  about  involv- 
ing the  community  and  mak- 
ing people  feel  part  of  it." 

In  the  announcement  to 
fans  — made  with  the  official 
receiver  at  his  side  — he 
added;  “This  dub  will  sur- 
vive. We  have  got  to  sort  out 
bits  and  pieces,  but  we  have 
got  a bright  new  future.  The 
sun  is  setting  on  the  past." 

Before  Bournemouth  can  be 
assured  erf  surviving,  the  final 
details  of  the  purchase  from 
the  receiver  and  other  admin- 
istrative matters  have  to  be 
settled.  The  club  is  due  in 
court  on  May  15th  fbr  a final 
legal  hearing  of  its  fhwmrtni 
plight,  and  the  details  of  the 
rescue  plan  will  have  to  be  fi- 
nalised by  then. 

Watkins  said;  ‘The  hard 
work  is  not  over,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  But 
together  with  all  those  who 
have  pledged  financial  sup- 
port there  is  stOl  further 
fund-raising  required." 

The  deal  agreed  by  the 
receiver  and  a trust  estab- 
lished by  the  fans,  as  well  as 
Lloyds  Bank  who  are  owed 

99-9.  million,  was  instigated  by 
the  supporters. 

A public  meeting  at  the 
town's  Winter  Gardens 
started  a campaign  which 
raised  £33,000  in  its  first  half- 
hour  and  has  collected 
around  £300,000  to  date. 

The  trust  using  Binds  from 
the  public  appeal  which 


Held  ill  trust.  . - the  supporters*  gyitaswinn  Trocnr  Watlriiw  rniTMirmrot  »hor<»snn>p1»Ti  at  TVxn-n  Canrtlarttiipiii 


began  when  the  receiver  was 
called  in  more  than  two 
months  ago,  will  buy  a 51  per 
cent  stake  in  the  club  at  a dis- 
counted price.  The  remaining 
shares  will  be  said  openly, 
either  to  investors  or  inter- 
ested supporters. 

The  new  regime  is  confi- 
dent the  £50,000-a-month 
losses  being  recorded  by  the 
club  can  be  stemmed  by  more 


efficient  management.  But 
the  second  part  of  the  plan  is 
to  increase  community  in- 
volvement, such  as  sending 


players  out  to  train  with  local 
schools,  to  encourage  new 
supporters  and  foster  a 
greater  sense  of  identity.  The 
trust  also  promises  a new  as 
of  openness,  with  transfer 

dealing*  hpJhg  (aplutnqrt 

“I  think  people  will  realise 


the  benefits.  They  win  see  the 
money  they,  pay  at  the  tnro- 
stfies  is  not  going  to  line -some- 
body's pockets,”  said  Watkins. 

The  900«trong  supporters 
club,  whose  members  were 
addressed  by  the  trust  before 

kick-Off  Of  last  night's  matrh, 
are  already  pledging  their 
money  to  the  trust. 

The  chairman  Alan  Gard 
said-  ‘Tfs  something  that's 


not  been  done  before,  and  it's 
very  exciting-  i think  it  has 
saved  the  dub.” 

The  official  receiver  Alan 
Lewis  added;  “Before  the 
trust's  public  meeting  at  the 
Winter  Gardens  the  situation 
looked  hopeless.  But  the 
strength,  of  public  and  player 
support  together  with  the 
recent  results  has  giveh 
everyone  encouragement.” 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BARON 

• Hull  City's  chairman  Mar- 
tin Fish  has  vowed  to  fight  for 
the  future  of  the  dub  after 
they  were  served  with  a wind- 
ing-up order  by  foe  inland 
Revenue  for  unpaid  taxes. 

The  dub  will  plead  their 
case  on  April  9 In  the  High 
Court  when  Fish  will  seek  an 
adjournment  while  the 
planned  sale  of  their  stadium 
is  finalised. 


World  Cup  Qualifying  Tournament 


Group  Four  Scotland  v Austria  . 

Brown  seeks  peak  performance 


Patrick  Olefin 


IT  WAS  being  said  yester- 
day, quite  without  shame 
or  proper  consideration, 
that  victory  over  Austria  at 
Celtic  Park  tonight  would  vir- 
tually guarantee  Scotland  a 
place  in  next  year's  World 
Cup  finals.  That  is  dangerous 
talk. 

Even  a short  study  of  toe 
currant  placings  in  Group 
Four  reveals  that  Craig 
Brown's  side  could  yet  he 
burned  by  the  backdraught 
from  last  month's  scoreless 
draw  with  Estonia  In  Monte 
Carlo. 

Having  dropped  four  points 
in  toe  first  half  of  the  qualify- 
ing programme,  a winning 
start  to  toe  second  would  still 
leave  them  vulnerable  to  a 
Swedish  surge.  Tommy 
Svonsson’s  team,  having  lost 
to  Austria  and  Scotland. 


would  finish  ahead  of  both  by 
winning  their  remaining  six 
matches. 

These  include  a visit  to 
Austria,  who  themselves 
could  lose  tonight  and  still  top 
toe  group  by  winning  an  of 
their  last  six  games. 

The  Swedes  were  palpably 
unlucky  when  losing  to  each 
of  their  most  serious  rivals 
and  it  would  shock  nobody 
were  they  to  turn  the  form 
around  against  Scotland  in 
Gothenburg  on  April  30  and 
hr  Vienna  on  September  6. 

These  projections,  of 
course,  are  laced  with  ifc  and 
buts,  but  what  seems  as  clear 
as  glass  is  the  need  for 
Brown's  team  to  secure  three 
points  tonight.  There  is,  as  al- 
ways, concern  about  the 
source  of  toe  goal  or  goals 
required  to  achieve  the 
objective. 

Brown  will  revert  to  his  Sa- 
voured 3-5-2  formation  after 


playing  an  attack-conscious 
2-6-2  in  the  2-0  win  over  Esto- 
nia, Justifiably  anticipating 
more  counter-thrust  from  an 
Austrian  side  who  are  quick 
on  toe  break. 

hi  file  veteran  Tony  Polster 
of  FC  Cologne,  they  have  a 
striker  who  is  his  country's 
record  scorer,  with  35  goals 
from  80  international  appear- 
ances. Hie  tends  to  be  supplied 
by  the  clever  Andreas  Herzog 
of  Werder  Bremen,  himself  a 
57-cap  man. 

With  Monaco’s  John  Col- 
lins free  of  the  suspension 
which  kept  him  out  of  the  Es- 
tonia match.  Brown  will 
surely  restore  bis  tried  and 
trusted  midfield,  with  toe  for- 
mer Celtic  player  possibly  ac- 
companied by  McAllister  and 
McStay. 

He  has  to  decide  whether  to 
reinstate  Bolton's  John 
McGfflay  to  the  front  line, 
where  Darren  Jackson  and 


Kevin  GaHacher  showed  up 
wdl  against  Estonia  without 
threatening  the  opposition 
net  There  is  a strong  case  to 
be  made  for  McGinlay,  who 
has  four  goals  from  11  caps, 
indnding  the  crucial  winner 


against  Sweden  at  Ibrox  last 
December. 

Brown  at  least  has  all  bis 
players  available,  with  Colin 
Hendry,  Jackson  and  McStay 
all  having  trained  yesterday 
and  recovered  from  their  var- 
ious injuries. 

“WeTl  etui  be  tickling  oar 
team  an  hour  before  kfok-ofi; 
depending  on  the  Intelligence 


we  receive  about  the  Austri- 
ans' formation,"  said  Brown. 
“You  can  safely  assume  that 
Coffins  will  be  back,  but  we 
are  pondering  a midfield  posi- 
tion and  it  may  not  be 
resolved  rTT,rn  hmt  the  tw, 
“We  have  to  send  out  a 
team  with  flexibility,  able  to 
change  during  the  game.  We 
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Coffins . . . tried  and  trusted 

don’t  just  send  them  out 
Mindly  following  a prescribed 
plan  Tactics  are  important, 
but  it  always  .gets  back  to 
players  and  if  ours  peak  and 
are  better  than  theirs  on  the 
night,  well  win,”  he  added. 


Jones  ponders 
legal  challenge 

\ JTNNDB  JOKES  will  meet 
V with  his  legal  advisers 
today  to  decide  whether  to 
take  High  Court  action  to 
bring  England's  transfer 
market  in  line  with  the 
Bosnian  ruling,  writes  Mar- 


tin Thorpe. 

Jones  is  seeking  the  right 
to  a free  transfer  when  Ms 
contract  with  Wimbledon 
expires  this  season.  The 
English  football  authorities 


SCOTLAND  (probable}:  LalgPna  (Mbs); 
~ - ( Osteen).  Haauby  (Backhum). 

KK>  (Spurs).  Boyd  (Co) tic). 

[Cattle).  McStay  (Celtic)  or 
(Borusala  Dortmund),  Cotes 
{AS  Monaco).  Jaabaow  (Wba).  Mteter 
(Blackburn)  or  Wrfltelay  (Baton). 

AUSTRIA  (probable):  Konset:  Hats, 
Fekrategar.  SehottaL  Pteffer.  Watof; 
Scbopp.  Herat,  Stager.  Herro®  Potetw. 


RitchMl  WaBcer 


Group  Nine:  Ukraine  v Northern  Ireland 

Hughes  restored  to  bolster 
Hamilton’s  victory  dream 

disciplined  side  and  we  have 
caused  a few  upsets  on  our 
travels;  we’re- comfortable 
travelling.'’ 

Admittedly  this  was  said 
before  a flight  delay  forced 
the  Irish  to  train  in  a.lelsure 
centre  beside  Gatwick  Air- 
port but  Hamilton  is  In  opti- 
mistic mood.  *T  expect  us  to 
win,’*  he  said.  However,  he 
was  quick  to  add  a rider. 
"They  are  not  mugs.  Look  at 
what  they  did  to  us  in  Belfast 
when  we  lost  1-0.” 

Hamilton  will  have  Michael 
Hughes  back  after  missing 
the  draw  with  Portugal,  and 
James  Quinn  may  make  way. 
The  only  other  selection  issue 
depends  on  the  recuperative 
powers  of  Ian  Nolan's  knee- 
Mancheser  City's  Kevin  Hor- 
lock  stands  by,  hoping  for  a 
place  in  the  team  that  contin- 
ues to  dream. 

• Sporting- Lisbon  have  con- 
firmed they  will  punish 
striker  Ricardo  Sa  Pinto  sev- 
erely after  he  physically  at- 
tacked Portugal's  soccer 
coach  Artur  Jorge  during 
training  before  the  World  Cup 
qualifier  with  Northern  Ire- 
land last  week- 
The  Bala  newspaper  said 
the  club  would  One  Sa  Pinto 
between  five  and  atm  mu- 
lion  escudos  (around  £25JK»). 


THIS  time  tomorrow  North- 
ern Irelitnd  could  find 
themselves  on  top  of  the 
toughest  group  In  this  cam- 
paign ami,  although  it  is  only 
a mathematical  possibility,  a 
2-0  victory  would  do  the  trick 
nicely. 

However*  such  a scoreltae 
probably  belongs  in  dream- 
land and  Northern  Ireland 
are  more  likely  to  leave  the 
RepubiJkanski  Stadium  in 
Kiev  as  Portugal  did  in  Octo- 
ber, a beaten  team. 

The  Ukraine  are  seriously 
under-rated  and  even  though 
a win  tonight  would  move 
them  three  points  clear  many 
still  see  them  purely  as  pace* 
makers  for  Germany  ana  Por- 
tugal. St  is -certain  the  Ger- 
mans will  not.  take  that  view 
and  whan  Ukraine  and  Ger- 
many meet  back  to  back  In 
April  and  June  the  group’s 
eventual  winner  should 
emerge,  ..  . . 

This  Is  not  to  write-off  tlw 
Irish  who  have  overcome  a 
dreadful  start  to  maintain 
more  than  a passing  interest 
In  proceedings.  "Everybody 
know?  ws  away  record  is 
very  fttod,**  said  the  manager 
Bryan  Hamilton.  "We  are  a 


Group  Eight:  Macedonia  v Republic  of  Ireland 

McCarthy  banks  on  quality 


Chart  m Stuart 
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Republic  of  Ireland’s 
attempt  to  qualify  for  a 
third  successive  finals 
will  receive  a major  boost  if 
they  can  collect  three  points 
today  in  Skopje,  where  the  vet- 
eran striker  Tony  Cascarino, 
capped  67  times,  wffl  be  hoping 
to  repeat  his  twogoal  perfor- 
mance when  toe  Macedonians 

lost  3-0  in  Dublin  in  October. 

“I  have  watched  than  twice 

here  in  Skopje  in  recent  weeks, 

losing  first  3-0  to  Romania  and 
then  1-0  to  Terry  Venahfes’s 
Australian  stele,"  said  -Mick 
McCarthy,  the  Irish  manager. 
'•Cascarino,  providing  he 
passes  a fitness  test,  could 
cause  them  problems  in  the 
air.  We  want  to  win  and  we 
have  the  quality  of  player  to 
achieve  that  ambition.” 

Even  without  the  injured 
Paul  McGrath,  Niafl . Quinn 
and  Ray  Houghton,  toe  Repub- 
lic have  playere  of  vast  experi- 
ence in  Cascarino,  the  captain 


Andy  Townsend.  Dennis 
Irwin,  Terry  Phelan,  Stave 
Staunton  and  Roy-Eeane.  But 
with  the  group  leaders  Roma- 
nia expected  to  retain  their  100 
per  cent  record  in  Lithuania 
today,  the  Irish  know  that  they 

can  afford  no  slip-ups. 


McCarthy  win  not  name  his 
side  until  shortly  before  the 
kick-off  because  of  Cascarino’s 
hamstring  problem  and  Staun- 
ton’s calf  injury,  although  both 
players  are  expected  to  play. 
Keane,  however,  will  revert  to 
central  mUfflrdd  after  surpris- 
ingly starting  as  a central  de- 
fender in  the  drab,  goalless 
draw  with  Iceland  in  Dublin  in 
November. 

But  McCarthy  will  persist 
wife  three  central  defenders, 
which  means  Coventry  City’s 
Gary  Breen  is  likely  to  be 


Cascarino  ...  fitness  check 


flanked  by  Irwin  and  Staunton. 


with  Jason.  McAteer  and  Tarry 
Phelan  as  the  wing-backs. 
Wimbledon's  Jon  Goodman 
may  win  his  second  cap,  in 
partnership  with  Cascarino,  aP 
though  Norwich  City's  Keith 
O’Neill  could  come  into  the 
reckoning. 

The  Macedonians  are  level 
with  the  Republic  on  seven 
points  but  have  played  two 
more  games.  Again  without 
his  star  player  Darko  Panchev, 
the  coach  Goko  HadzlevsM 
will  call  an  a journeyman 
group  of  players  who  earn 
their  livings  in  Belgium.  Cro- 
atia, Spain,  Bulgaria,  Sweden, 
Jugoslavia  and  Denmark. 

■This  is  a game  we  must  win 
if  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of 

playing  in  the  finals,”  he  said. 
"But  it  will  not  be  easy  as  we 
learned  from  oar  defeat  in 
Dublin  last  year.'’ 

• Mark  Kennedy.  Liverpool's 
£2  million  reserve  striker, 
scored  twice  in  tbe  first  34 
minutes  in  the  Republic's  4-0 
win  yesterday  over  Macedonia 

in  the  European  U-Zl  Champi- 
onship in  KgvadacrcL 

Rory  Delap  added  a third 
after  64  minutes  and  Aston  Vil- 
la’s Gareth  FarreDy  made  it 
four  17  minutes  from  the  end. 
Delap  and  Kennedy  were 
among  five  players  booked. 


argoe  that  the  ruling  applies 
only  to  moves  between  ED 
countries.  “My  advice  to 
Mm  would  be  to  pursue  a 
writ  immediately, *•  said 
Jones’s  solicitor.  “That  way 
we  wfil  get  an  early  court 
date  and  have  this  settled 
before  next  season." 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN  U-21  C’SHIP 
Qualifying  Croup  Four 

(0)1  Aotfrta  (2) 

AuUtatmr  32 
MoCIwtaW  41  (os) 
P W D L FA 
4 S 1 0 S 3 lO 
4 3 0 1 11  S 8 
4 2 1 1 7 6 7 

3 2 1 3 7 10  7 

4 0 2-2  0 4 2 

4 0 1 3 2 3 1 

Croup  Eight 

FTB  Macadcrt ■ (0)  O Raped  Ire  (2)  4 

3.750  Kennedy  10. 34 

Delap  B4,  FamjUy  73 
Romania  2.  Lithuania  1. 

P W D L F A PI* 

ttanataa 4 4 0 0 8 4 12 

Iceland 4 3 0 1 8 3 2 

Rap  of  Ireland..  3 2 0 1 3 1 • 

IM  mate  U21—  3 0 0 3 2 7 O 

FYR  Wneiliiela  4 0 0 4 0 11  O 

Ore  mi  Oner  Bosnia  0,  Greece  o.  Bmep 
Kn  Cz  Rep  a Yugoslavia  1.  Cheap 
Sene  Turkey  a Nathertemfs  1. 

U-21  FHENDLY 

■attend  (0)  O (Q) 

NATfOmnPE  LEAGUE 
Second  DMslon 

-W— ABO 

6.476 

Udon  (1)2 
Davis  45.  Thorpe  74 


(0)0 


7.106 

SM*Mbtew(0}2 
Breaa  so  (og) 

Spink  06 
Weteea  (0|  1 

Blake  72 
SL764 

Third  Division 

■rtgirton  (1)  1 

Bairs  42 


Brian*  era  2 

Goatar  4 
Agoe&no  40 

(0)1 
Barnes  74 

4,462 
I’M 

Moms  7 


1(0)0 

BJSS 


Arsenal  in  line 
as  Ince  hands 
in  his  notice 


Paddy  Agnsw  In  Roma 


kATJL  INCE  will  be 
'returning  to  England 


nert  soawm  Yesterday 
the  29-year-old  Internationale 
midfielder  said  that  he  would 
make  an  official  announce- 
ment about  his  future  in  three 
weeks’  time,  once  his  wife 
Claire  has  given  birth  to  their 
Second  child. 

The  indications  are,  how- 
ever. font  luce’s  m friii  is  made 
up  and  that  he  win  return, 
probably  to  join  Arsenal  ince 
is  in  his  second  season  with 
Inter,  following  six  seasons  at 
Manchester  United  and  five 
with  West  Ham. 

Ince  suggested  in  the  Ital- 
ian newspaper  Gazzetta  Dello 
Sport  that  family  pressures 
had  dictated  the  move;  Dace’s 
mother  and  parents-in-law 
live  in  London. 

‘If  it  depended  only  on  soc- 
cer, I*d  stay  in  Italy,”  he  said. 
“But  it  is  above  all  a family 
matter  and  in  taking  my  deci- 
sion I’ve  given  priority  to 
family  considerations.” 

Although  Inter  have  made 
no  official  comment  on  th« 
speculation,  the  dub  owner 
Massimo  Moratti  did  leave  all 
options  open  last  week  when 
asked  about  Zoce’s  future: 
"When  I met  Paul  recently  I 
told  him  that  if  he  decided  to 
stay  then  it  would  be  a great 


pleasure  for  me  to  renew  his 
contract  for  as  many  years  as 

he  wished.  I also  told  him, 

though,  that  if  he  had  -good 
reasons  for  leaving,  then  I 
would  understand  and  accept 
his  decision.” 

Arsenal  are  reported  to 
have  offered  £8  million  for 
Ince,  some  million  more 
than  Inter  paid  Manchester 
United  for  him  two  years-ago. 
Ince,  who  has  one  year  of  his 
contract  to  run  with  filter,  ad- 
mits to  Arsenal's  interest  and 
his  willingness  to  return  to 
Tendon 

"I  know  that  Arsenal  are  in- 
terested in  me  and  tbe  idea  of 
going  back  to  live  in  London 
is  very  exciting,  even  If  there 
have  been  offers  from  other 
clubs,”  be  said. 

Martin  Thorpe  adds:  Ince’s 
former  club  Manchester 
United  will  know  tomorrow  if 
they  will  be  allowed  to  play 
Newcastle  after  the  Premier- 
ship season  nffiriariy  doses. 
The  20  Premiership  club 
chairmen  will  vote  on  Old 
Trafford’s  application  for  a 
midweek  date  after  May  11. 

If  the  chairmen  agree,  Liv- 
erpool would  rearrange  then- 
game  with  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day for  the  same  night-  But  if 
tbe  Anfield  rhih  play  In  the 
European  Cup  Winners’  Cup 
final  in  Rotterdam  on  May  14, 
the  title  showdown  would  be 
delayed  a farther  week. 


Under-21  International 

England  0,  Switzerland  0 

Ferdinand  blow 
for  West  Ham 


Richard  wnftams 
at  Swindon 


m.  ne 

nai 


Trsnmsra  2.  Stott  Wad  3.  IM  DMatam 
Note  Co  3.  Port  Vais  1;  Preston  4.  Staff 
Utd  1;  Wolverhampton  1.  MMOesbrougli  0. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMNIKATTOlb 
rtret  DMA-I  Cardiff  2,  i*»wn*  8:  Oxford 
Ud  2,  Crystal  Polaea  X C^u  Tottenham  1. 
OPR  0. 

aw  I BMW-  Premier  ntates  Cota 
rates  1.  Qtenauon  i:  Crusader*  3.  Clifton- 
villa  K Unflefd  3.  Ards  1;  Ported  own  0. 
Olantoran  1.  Bret  M.teten.  Carrie*  0. 
ewymm  2:  Dtetfltoy  a Bauydw  i. 

NEHRU  OOLD  CUP  TOUKMUHNT  (Co- 
emn,  Indie):  India  0.  China  a 


Rugby  Union 


WELSH  NATIONAL  UEAOtflb  Hrat  Dts- 
bfcta  Ceraffl  26.  Newport  13;  Now  3. 
Pontypridd  2B. 


N INJURY  to  Rio  Ferdi- 
nand, the  England 
eeper,  was  the  most 
significant,  event  of  last 
night's  tepid  game  at  the 
County  (Sound.  Ferdinand 
left  the  field  with  a strained 
ankle  ligament  and  will  prob- 
ably miss  West  Ham’s  relega- 
tion battle  with  Middles- 
brough in  a week's  time, 
having  missed  most  of  the 
second  half  in  which  Eng- 
land's increasingly  frantic 
efforts  failed  to  overcome  the 
spirited  Swiss. 

The  teamsheet  from  the  last 
Under-21  game  at  Swindon.  11 
years  ago,  contained  no  Eng- 
land players  who  went  on  to 
establish  themselves  In  the 
senior  squad. 

There  is  no  doubting  the 
identity  of  the  present  genera- 
tion's embryonic  star.  At  18, 
Ferdinand  is  a precociously 
assured  performer  whose  ver- 
satility has  already  been  ex- 
ploited In  West  Ham’s  drive 
for  survival.  Lining  up  last 
night  in  the  middle  of  the 
baric  five,  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  read  toe  game  as 
Switzerland  slowly  began  to 
dominate  toe  first  half. 

Ferdinand  had  plenty  of 
sweeping  to  da  But  it  was  his 
own  poor  pass  that  allowed 
De  Napoli  to  surge  past  Hall 
after  26  minutes  and  force  a 


Rugby  League 

•TOURS  SUP«  LRAOMh  CaaOetord  12. 
Bredlord  38;  Hamsx  24.  Ueffs  18:  OMnatn 
22.  London  32. 

Tennis 

Head  Island.  South  Carol  tea):  Hratrowo* 
I MafoB  (Croatia)  bt  R Simpson  (Can)  4-fi. 

6- 4,  6-^j  A Pttaal  (Ft)  bt  K Hatwidava 
(Slovak)  7-6.  8-3:  A Corinr  (SA)  M H 
Napyova  (Store*) 6-2. 6-3;  ■Batata  We 
Carrier  (Nate)  bt  E Makarova  (Rub)  3-6. 

7- 6,  6-4;  S Ratal  (It)  W E Ukhovtsava 
(Rub)  1-fi.  6-3, 6-4;  ■ Btewn  (Bui)  M P 
Lanflfova  (Cz)  7-6. 6-4  BBctan  (Aid)  bt  J 
Kroner  (SA)  4-6. 6-0. 6-0;  • HMaar  (Gor) 
bt  G PtzzfcNnl  (11)  6-1.  «-6,  7-5;  A tap- 
ymtmm  (Japan)  bt  A Grossman  (US)  1-6. 
6-2.  B-K  P Buarar  (Ary)  bt  I Qorrochate- 
gul  (Arp)  7-6.  6-2:  • PMunmM  fFrl  bt  F 
Label  (Aryl  0-6,  6-4.  7-&  A Oarel  (Cz)  bt 
C Crtstsa  (Rom)  6-4.  6-6:  C Tnrr—a  Ym- 
taro  (Sp)  bt  F Period  <W)  3-6.  7-5. 0-l  rot 
O — abanoehlhnya  (Batata)  bt  L Net- 
land  (Lai)  7-S.  6-tt  314  1ki»  Wang  (Tai- 
wan) bt  M Weteyartnar  (Gari  6-4.  7-6:  W 
Pi  o tat  (Gar)  m A Glass  (Gar)  6-3.  3-6. 
6-4;  P IptayrlT  (Suite)  bt  T WMtllnger 
Jonaa  (US)  6-2.  7-6. 

Chess 

MV  (Wal- 
B Lata.  E 
\ A Dun- 
B Kofly, 


sail): 

Sindlk  (Cro),  K Araktiamia 
ntnpton  (Eng).  P Motwanl 
M Outer  (ire)  an  a 

Cricket 

ICC  TBOtaPT  (Kuala  Limpur  60  ovore): 
weal  Africa  247-6.  lami  ST  (71.  l oven), 
west  Africa  won  by  136  runs.  Scofland  167 
(48  overa).  Oemnai*  122  f4&4  oven).  Scot- 
land won  by  46  runs.  Ireland  91-3  (S3 
own).  Holland  193-8.  Ireland  won  on 
cotnparaiiva  scoring  rate  (game  called  off 
Dm  to  rein  wlte  Ireland  bate  no)  Hong 
Kong  145  (A&S  overs).  Bangtalaab  148-3 
(3S2  were).  Bartgiadeah  won  by  aawan 
•Ideate.  Kenya  302-6.  Canada  143-6  (48 
ovafsj.  Kenya  won  by  158  runs.  United 
Arab  Emirates  IBM.  United  Stales  16G 
(402  overs).  United  Arab  Emirates  won  by 
3*  runs. 


Ice  Hockey 


HMj  Pittsburgh  4.  Florida  3:  Edmonton  1. 
Dallas  3. 

Snooker 

BWtlffl  OPEN  (Plymouth):  Nwcwwd 
wuteiW  P HaHtega  (Scoq  bt  J Fargtaon 
(Engl  5-2  A Hamlttai  (Eng]  bt  A Robl- 


dou  (Can)  6-1 
Jamas  (Eng)  6-2; 
(Eng)  5-4:  w 1 
(Wales)  5-4;  S 
(Eng)  5-1. 

Squash 


(Malta)  bt  S 
(Eng)  bt  A Hklffl 
(Eng)  bl  D Morgan 
(Scot)  bt  P Wytoa 


i (Car- 


OStc 

(Pat)  M D Ryan  (Ira)  15-7.  15-6.  15-B;  J 
Kaitap  (Aus)  bt  P Gregory  (Gi)  15-12. 
15-11. 15-7:  CWHta  (Essex)  M M Hsatn 
(Scot)  w/o.  D Evans  (Wolae)  U J M col  In 
(Notts)  16-4.  16-7.  15-3.  Wanota  F 
(Gioun)  bt  N Tippett  (Am)  0-2, 


diving  save  from  Day,  Eng- 
land’s best  chances  of  toe  half 

wmw  when  Wall  ran  on  to  a 

clever  pass  from  Bowyer  and 
produced  a drive  that 
skimmed  the  bar,  and  when 
Huckerby  seized  a loose  back 
pass  and  hammered  a shot 
straight  at  Benito. 

England's  uncertainty  was 
symbolised  by  Hall’s  unpleas- 
ant tackle  on  Celestini,  earn- 
ing the  Coventry  fhll-back  a 
booking  just  before  the  break. 
w«n  moved  inside  at  the  start 
of  the  second  period,  when 
Taylor  replaced  Carbon,  a fre- 
quent victim  of  toe  persistent 
De  Napoli,  with  Briscoe. 

Again  the  meaningful 
action  was  largely  concen- 
trated in  England’s  half.  Fer- 
dinand needed  pace  and  tim- 
ing to  deflect  Yakin's  shot, 
but  injured  an  ankle  in  the 
process  and  was  immediately 
replaced  by  Morris.  More  im- 
portantly, the  substitution 
required  Broomes,  on  his 
debut,  to  take  over  Ferdi- 
nand’s role:  a case  of  the  new 
brooms  sweeping  dean. 

iMtaih  Day  (C  Palace;  Roberta, 
14 boro.  B2mbi).  Hntari  (Birmingham). 
M (Covomry).  taanaiaa  (ffiackborn). 
touted  (WW  Ham:  Harris,  Chateau. 
55).  Carta  (Derby:  tatam*.  ShaM aid  W. 
IM).  Catragbar  (Liverpool),  Nagbaa 
(Arsenal).  Haakacby  (Co  von  try). 
Haapbraya  (Shattlald  W;  Bridgas, 
Sunderland.  87).  Raaiyar  (Leeds). 
twHriibn*  Baalto  (AarauJ; 

(Zurich),  Ralai  nr  (Grasshopper  n 
Lugano.  71).  Hals  III  (Young  Boys). 
NmQaolo  (Graaahoppar).  Pbcdnai 
(Sarvatta),  filialld  (Lausanne).  JWnBar 
(Servotta).  Vakb  (Baala).  Da  Mapofl 
(Aarau).  Battar  (Basis:  Tbarra, 
Lauaama,  68). 

Rafaraar  J ■oDanaatt  (Ire). 


(Oar)  bt  H van  riooro 
6-3;  J HmrtJa  (Eng)  bt 


6-0.  9-fl;  SI 
(Nath)  6-6. 2-9. 9-6. 1 
S Blind  (Kent)  8-2.  7-6, 6-3.  9-7;  R < 
taM  (Aw)  bt  T Malik  (Wains)  6-7.  9-2 
6-10, 3-6, 8-3. 


Fixtures 


(7S0  untaw  atatad) 

Soccer 

WORLD  CUP  niHOnUUI  QUAUFYNKb 
Oraaa  Oaa:  Bosnla-Hercegovlna  v 
Graaea  (230);  Croatia  * BJowni*  (7.16). 
Ibacta  Two*  Poland  v bate.  Group  Tbnsai 
Azarboiian  v Finland  (6X).  Onwi  Far: 
Scotland  v Austria  (20).  ttta  ft*  Bul- 
garia v Cyprus  (4.0).  Qroup  Star  Cz  Rep  v 

Yugoslavia  (7.15).  O raw  B—ta  Turitoy  v 
Holland  (BSD).  taota>  Etghb  FYR  Macado- 
nla  v Rep  ot  Ireland  (iOR  Lithuania  v 
Romania  (4S0).  droop  Nfcw:  Albania  v 
Germany  (6S0);  Utntbie  v Northern  Ire- 
land 14-0). 

MAnONWIDB  LRAOtltb  iMMd  Diw 
Uoat  MlIhreB  v York  (7/46). 

OM  vauxwall  cannm  South- 

pon  v Kensrtng. 

■as  I ■ Arana  Premlar  OMateta  Brom- 
ley v Dag  A Had  (7.45);  Vending  v Bora- 
ham  Wood,  trwnd  Mrito  Chaltont  8t 
Pater  V Collier  Row  A RamtonL 


Stamp  Auckland  v Bomber  Bridge:  Gains- 
borough v Buxton:  Wlmtard  UM  v Run- 
corn. nret  DMata  Atherton  LR  v 
Stockahridgs  PS;  weridngton  v Ashton 
UW;  Worksop  To  v Faraiey  Carte. 


Uorpeth  Tn  v 
South  ShMdK  Whlckham  v Crook  Tn. 


Taunton  Tn  v TTvorton  Tn. 
PONTRIS  IXACUC  (7.0  urtass  stated): 
Pf^taer  PhMeta  BlKkbian  v Stake:  Bcl- 
ui  v Enmr.  Laws  v Derby:  Man  Utd  v 
Oldham.  Brat  DMahan  A VI Ba  v Sunder- 
land; Oackpool  v Lelcecter  Coventry  v 
West  Brom.  Second  DhWoc  Burnley  v 
Rotherham  (7.15);  Contelo  v Grimsby; 
Shrewsbury  v Bamiay;  Stockport  v Mans- 
field (6.45);  wrotdiam  v Man  C.  Tkteri  Div- 
Mta  Chester.  V W*i«UJ;  Chtateritad  v 
Bury;  Darlington  v Scarborough:  Uncoin  v 
Wigan;  SciMhorpe  v Doncaster. 

AVON  INSURAHCR  COmiNATtOMl 
IH  DbWoo:  Bristol  C v Chariton:  Swan- 
sea v Ipswich  (2^):  Wimbledon  v Bourne- 
mouth (2,0). 

LKAOUB  CWl 

lagi  Barry  Tn  v Ton  Pentre. 

Rugby  Union 

COURAGS  CLUBS  ClMPi  Laagua  Oaa: 

Leicester  v Wraps  (745);  Sale  v Bath 
(7.15).  1b»»  RoMbn  Park  v Reading. 
WELSH  NATIONAL  UUGW  Rrat  Dtw- 
teioa  Ebbw  Vale  « Uansiu  (7JJ):  Bridgend 
« Swansea  (7X». 


Basketball 


LEAGUE  Uanchrater  « 
Sheffield  (7J0J;  Thame#  Van  try  v London 
(8fl). 
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Martin  Tfiovpe  reports  on  increased  pressure  on  the  Wales  manager  after  allegations  by  his  striker  Nathan  Blake 

Race  row  threatens  Gould 


OBBY  GOULD’S 
future  as  Wales  man- 
lager  was  thrown  into 
further  doubt  yester- 
day alter  he  was  accused  by 
one  of  his  players  of  making 
racist  remarks. 

The  FA  of  Wales  and  the 
Professional  Footballers’ 
Association  say  they  will  In- 
vestigate the  matter.  One 
FAW  councillor,  who  wished 
to  remain  anonymous,  said 
yesterday  he  was  "shocked” 
by  the  allegations. 

Gould  vehemently  denies 
he  Is  a racist,  is  sorry  the 
player  took  the  comments 
that  way  and  admits  that  the 
definition  of  racism  "has 
completely  changed  from 
what  life  used  to  be”.  He  says 
he  will  not  resign. 


The  row  comes  only  four 
days  after  Wales  were  virtu- 
ally eliminated  from  the 
World  Cup  after  losing  to  Bel- 
gium in  a qualifying  m 
Cardiff,  the  match  pro- 
gramme for  which  contained 
a page  advertisement  for  the 
PFA's  Let's  Kick  Racism  Out 
of  Soccer  campaign. 

The  player  making  the  alle- 
gations is  the  Bolton  striker 
Nathan  Blake,  who  withdrew 
from  the  bench  for  Saturday’s 
qualifier  against  the  Belgian* 
over  the  incident. 

Blake  said  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly upset  by  Gould’s  al- 
leged description  of  the  Dutch 
striker  Pierre  van  Hooydonk 
during  the  dressing-room  dis- 
cussion after  the  home  quali- 
fier against  Holland  In  Octo- 


ber- "I  could  not  believe  what 
I heard,”  he  said. 

Blake  also  cited  a training- 
ground  incident  last  week  in- 
volving coloured  bibs. 

*T  still  want  to  play  football 
for  Wales,”  said  the  player, 
“bat  I don't  want  to  play  for 
him.  I have  a total  lack  of 
respect  for  him.  Racism  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  We’re  in  in- 
ternational football.  I am  an 
established  striker,  I should 
not  have  to  listen  to  it  from 
my  own  people,  especially 
from  the  manager  I play  for.” 

Gould  himself  yesterday  ex- 
plained the  two  incidents: 
“All  1 said  was,  in  a situation 
where  we’ve  conceded  three 
goals  against  Holland,  *wby 
didn’t  somebody  pick  the  big 
Mack  bastard  up’,  something 


like  that,  something  that  has 
been  said  many  times  in 
many  dressing  rooms. 

"And  on  the  training  field  I 
said,  ‘right  this  is  the  yellow 
tpam,  this  is  the  white  team 
in  white  bibs,  and  the  rest 
stay  in  blacks  and  that  Incu- 
des you  Nathan.’ " 

Gould,  who  was  alerted  to 
Blake’s  objections  by  the 
Wales  goalkeeper  and  coach 
Neville  Southall,  tried  to  apol- 
ogise to  the  player  last  week. 

"Perhaps  Nathan  Blake  has 
finer  feelings  than  other 
people,"  said  Gould.  “I  ac- 
cepted that  and  apologised  to 
him  personally  and  in  front  of 
the  players  saying  no  offence 
was  ever  intended.” 

But  Blake  would  not  accept 
the  apology.  ’7  said  I am  not 


accepting  your  apology  be- 
cause it  means  nothing  be- 
cause you  would  not  know 
unless  Neville  Southall  had 
told  you-’’ 

Gould  he  frarf  managed 
many  black  players  and  never 
had  problems.  But  he  did  ad- 
mit that  the  definition  of  rac- 
ism had  changed. 

“Perhaps  we  are  of  a differ- 
ent era,"  he  said.  “Do  l regret 
what  I said?  You  learn,  one 
becomes  a little  bit  wiser." 
But,  he  added:  "If  these 
things  do  happen,  and  you  do 
apologise,  and  you  say  this  is 
an  error  because  things  have 
completely  changed  from 
what  life  used  to  be.  do  you 
become  punished  for  that? 
One  slip  of  the  tongue  can 
cost  a man  his  livelihood? 


That  is  racism  towards  me. 
Surely  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  have  to  stand  up  and 
say,  look,  that  Is  wrong.  If 
that  is  the  situation.  I think  it 
is  a very  sad  world,  we  all  de- 
serve better  than  that" 

Gordon  Taylor,  the  PFA 
chief  executive,  promised  to 
speak  to  Gould  and  Blake 
after  learning  of  the  player’s 
accusations. 

He  said:  “I've  seen  the  com- 
ments attributed  to  Nathan 
and  it’s  disturbing  to  leam  of 
such  comments  in  the  light  of 

recent  Incidents  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  resolve." 

The  FAW  president  Brian 
Fear  said:  “We  intend  to 
launch  an  investigation  and 
MV  to  tom  manager  «nH 
to  the  player  involved." 


Why  pain  has 
the  spring 
in  its  step 


Jim  White 


RECORD  IN  SIGHT 
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Go  east  young  men ...  the  15-strong  crew  on  Nicorette.  in  their  long  johns  and  fool-weather  gear,  have  until  Sunday  to  beat  the  mark;  set  in  1905 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JON  NASH 


Politics. 


Beer. 


High  pressure  ride  to  hell 


WE  ARE  In  the 

middle  of  National 
Pain  Fortnight  It 
arrives  at  the  same 
time  every  year,  just  after 
Lent,  falfining  the  ancient 
springtime  urge  to  endure 
acts  of  unpleasant  penance 
while  locating  it  in  the 
modem  religious  forum:  the 
world  of  sport. 

Book-ended  by  the  Boat 
Race  and  the  London  Mara- 
thon, the  fortnight  includes: 
the  Grand  National,  the 
annual  occasion  on  which 
millions  of  Innocents  unhap- 
pily foil  to  register  that  the 
bookmaker  never  loses;  the 
opening  rounds  of  the  Em- 
bassy World  Snooker  Champi- 
onship. the  apex  of  a sport 
which  has  never  knowingly 
done  anyone  any  good  (except 
perhaps.  Stephen  Hendry's  fi- 
nancial adviser);  and  the  Nick 
Barmby  shuffle,  in  which  our 
disappointed  hero  realises 
within  a couple  of  painful 
months  that  dream  move 
to  a big  northern  club  is  not 
going  to  work  out  after  alL 
The  Fortnight  was  affto  a - 
flier  this  year  with  the  closest 
fought  Boat  Race  in  living 
memory.  No  image  sums  up 
the  ghastly  personal  suffering 
that  is  rowing  better  than  the 
sight  of  the  Oxford  crew  at  the 
race's  end,  their  pain  caught 
by  that  little  robotic  camera 
perched  on  a pole  at  the  back 
of their  boaL 
Seven  months  of  training 
seven  hours  a day.  breaking 
the  ice  on  fite  Thames  in  the 
early  hours  of  freezing  Janu- 
ary mornings,  the  daily 
popping  of  blisters  the  size  of 
saucers  on  palms,  all  to  end  up 
collapsed  in  the  bottom  of  a 
boat  under  Mortlake  Bridge 
listening  to  the  triumphant 
Cambridge  eight  barking  like 
a bunch  of  mating  seals. 

As  they  lay  seemingly  pant- 
ing their  last,  the  Oxford  crew- 
must  have  wished  they  had 
never  encountered  a boat, 
gone  to  schools  which  were 
nowhere  near  rivers  and  de- 
voted their  energies  to  less 
cruel  and  pointless  activities 
such  as  banging  their  heads 
with  a tin  tray  to  the  tune  of 
Rawhide,  or  formation  nail- 
ing of  their  testicles  to  wooden 
boards.  But  we  as  a nation  are 
grateful  for  their  actions. 

Indeed,  this  is  part  of  the 
purpose  of  National  Fain  Fort- 


night, to  remind  us  that 
though  we  may  have  been  de- 
serted by  our  partners,  are 
about  to  be  made  redundant  or 
suffering  from  n rare  wasting 
disease  of  the  bank  balance, 
things  could  be  worse:  we 
could  be  in  the  Oxford  Boat 
Race  crew. 

This  is  but  a taster  of  the 
masochistic  orgy  which  con- 
cludes the  Fortnight.  Across 
the  country,  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  are  concluding  their 
preparations  for  the  London 
Marathon.  These  are  not  the 
superhuman  athletes  capable 
of  running  26  miles  foster 

than  many  of  us  can  run  one, 
but  the  “fun-runners”. 

Whether  they  be  driven  by  a 
mid-life  crisis  to  prove  they 
still  can.  or  by  the  desire  to 
raise  as  much  money  for  char- 
ity as  possible,  like  women 
with  child-birth  they  all  ap- 
pear to  be  genetically  pro- 
grammed, to  ignore  every  pre- 
cedent and  assume  they  will 
not  feel  pain. 

The  great  thing  about  the 
Marathon  is  that  it  caters  for 
all  tastes.  Masochists  run  it 
while  sadists  line  the  streets  of 
Docklands,  partying  as  the  pa- 
rade of  suffering  crawls  past. 
Every  year  it  is  the  same:  the 
whish  of  elite  athletes,  fol- 
lowed by  the  purr  of  top  dub 
runners,  then  the  wheeze  of 

fUn  runners,  backed  up  by  the 
ooze  of  those  visibly  regretting 
the  moment,  months  previ- 
ously, when  they  thought  it 
would  be  hilarious  to  run 
dressed  as  a pantomime  cameL 

FOR  the  last  few  years 
the  race  has  been  con- 
ducted in  temperatures 
more  suited  to  lying  on 
the  boundary  and  we  specta- 
tors have  found  it  necessary  to 
add  to  competitors'  woes  as 
they  stagger  by  with  provoca- 
tive synchronised  toasting 
with  ice-cooled  lager. 

The  ritual  in  Docklands  is  to 
yell  encouragement  at  the 
throng:  “Come  on  No.  6774”, 
or  “keep  going  man  dressed  as 
Tarzan"  or  "well  done  Metro- 
politan Police  team  kitted  out 
in  comedy  balls  and  chains". 

As  the  race  winds  on,  how- 
ever, the  tone  shifts  decisively 
away  from  the  jolly.  Last  year, 
at  about  four  o’clock,  a couple 
of  hours  after  the  roads  had 
re-opened  for  traffic,  long  after 
the  bin  men  had  swept  up  the 
discarded  water  bottles,  we  en- 
countered a runner  swaying 
across  the  road  in  a cardboard 
costume  designed  to  look  like 
a house,  complete  with  televi- 
sion aerial  and  window  boxes. 
"Keep  going,  house,"  I said. 
Only  six  miles  to  go." 

The  look  on  his  face  was  not 
one  I will  forget  But  you  can 
see  its  like  again  anytime  dur- 
ing National  Pain  Fortnight 
mainly  worn  by  supporters  or 
Southampton  FC. 


Our  man  Bob  Fisher  on  the  terror  and 
exhilaration  as  Nicorette  nears  the  Lizard 
Lighthouse  and  a 92-year-old  Atlantic  record 


THERE  are  too  many 
things  to  worry  about 
to  list  them  aH  We 
smell,  we  are  being 
chased  across  the  ocean  by 
100-foot  waves,  we’re  sick  of 
the  taste  of  Gatorade,  and  the 
only  filing  that  keeps  us  going 
is  the  scent  of  a 92-year-old 
Atlantic  • record  we  know  we 
will  beat  unless  a bloke  in 
Massachusetts  Is  right  about 
an  area  of  high  pressure. 

Our  15-man  bid  to  cross 
Atlantic  in  a single-hulled 
yacht  before  April  6 — we  set 
off  on  March  25  — has  948 
miles  left.  We  have  until  April 
6 to  pass  the  Lizard  Light- 
house to  beat  the  record  held 
by  Charles  Barr  since  1905. 

We  have  just  navigated  a 
sphincter-challenging  section 
of  the  Atlantic  where  not  an 
inch  of  our  way  wasn't 
watched.  Checked  and  guided 
by  our  nervous  crew.  It  was. 
however,  our  own  fouli.  We 
sailed  hpariiong  into  an  area 
that  is  ftiE  of  icebergs  accord- 
ing to  the  maps,  but  to  hreak 
records  some  comers  have  to 
be  cut  Suffice  to  say  if  there 

were  icebergs  we  missed  them. 
But  the  terror  of  those  mo- 


ments is  more  than  made  up 
for  by  the  exhilaration  cff 
others.  To  most  people  29.2 
knots  is  not  that  writing,  a 
paltry  32mph  on  land  — you 
could  drive  at  this  speed  in  a 
built-up  area  and  not  attract 
any  attention. 

But  to  us  29.2  knots  pro- 
vides the  sort  Of  magical  glide 
across  the  ocean  that  this  trip 
is  all  about  The  boat  rattles 
and  hums  and  practically 
sings  to  you.  You  forget  the 
spray  and  the  damp. 

And  it’s  cold  despite  the 
three  layers  — polyester  long 
johns  (to  take  away  the 
damp),  topped  by  a thermal 
layer  to  keep  in  heat  topped 
by  a Goretex  layer  of  foul- 
weather  gear  (not  wet,  foul) 
with  a rubber  seal  at  the  neck 
and  cuffs.  It  works,  but  there 
is  no  protection  for  the  foce 
and  we  use  bricklayers’ 
gloves  bought  from  a yard  in 
London  which  don’t  keep  out 
this  sort  of  water. 

We  are  just  grateful  that  the 
waves,  as  tall  as  six-storey 
buildings,  are  coming  from 
behind  us.  They  pick  us  up, 
we  ride  them  for  a while  and 
then  only  skilled  sail  ing  stops 


us  from  being  dropped  verti- 
cally by  100  feet 
At  the  moment  the  man  we 
hate  most  is  a Mr  Fauvre,  a 
meteorologist  from  Boston. 
Our  friends  in  HaiM-ar  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  wonderful 
people  In  Reading.  Berkshire, 
say  that  an  annoying  area  of 
high  pressure  is  going  E-NE 
— and  out  of  our  way.  Mr 
Fauvre  says  it  Is  going  NE 
and  smack  into  us.  If  he  is 
right  he  is  the  only  man  we 
can  blame  for  the  battering 
we’ll  take.  If  he  is  wrong, 
weH  hate  him  for  frightening 
us.  But  without  fear  or 
Fauvre  we’ll  be  sailing  in  on 
Friday  and  believe  me  Gator- 
ade won’t  be  on  the  menu. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,927 

Set  by  Chrfonie 


Fisher ‘magical  glide’ 


Is  ft  not  deeply  cynical  to  note  how  much 
interest  the  western  powers  took  in  the  affairs 
of  communist  countries  before  their  proletarian 
dictators  fell,  and  how  little  they  care  for  them 
now?  We  help  to  bring  down  their  governments, 
then  leave  them  to  suffer  the  consequences. 


Boy  Greenslade  G2  page  7 


Across 


1 A burglar's  not  dangerous, 
given  a wave  (4-7) 

9 Student  deserved  to  be  . 
erudite  (7) 

10  Happy  to  handle  carry-out? 
That’s  a turnaround!  (7) 

11  Free  again,  wild  deer 
survive  by  the  river  0) 

12  A couple  of  students  In  time 

to  Unger  (5) 

13  String,  bincfing  pole  or  spike 

w 

14  Advocate  retains  non-  . 
professional  child  minder 
(4,6) 

16  Dowagers  take  ill  having 
Installed  new  shelf  under 
the  light  (1(9 

19  Join  maiden  after  drink  (4) 

21  Is  the  girl  to  come  out?  (5) 

22  He'll  rapidly  Increase  coal 
rates  indiscriminately  (9) 


24  Tax  relationship  with  dog  (7) 
26  Garden  centre  in  north 
Surrey  destroyed  (7) 

26  Itis  not  the  best  form  to 
follow  an  assistant  (6,5) 
Down 


1 Son's  too  tense  and 
disturbed  to  stretch  up 
{5 .2,4.4} 

2 The  ultimate  caveman  lacks 
gravity© 

3 Plot  that’s  malicious  creates 
trouble  (7) 

4 Great  bridge  player  enters 
before  the  allotted  time  with 
zeal  (7) 

6 Want  to  be  in  stronghold 
being  heavily  involved  (4-4) 

6 Bird's  persuaded  down, 
lowing  signs  of  irritation 
(7.8) 

T Cambridge  college  has 
tiptop  wine  (6) 


SOLUTION  20,920 


a An  artist  for  each  accepted 
song  (6) 

15  Benedictine  cites  unruly 
servant  (8) 

16  It's  quaint  to  see  that  fellow 
in  the  West  Seychelles  (6) 

17  Booze's  been  supporting 
the  woman  (7) 

18  Sententious  amateur 
entraps  swindler  (7) 

20  Master  of  the  Rolls 
protected  affectedly 
cultured  sufferer  (6) 

23  Grub  for  batsman  snatching 
victory^ 

Solution  tomorrow 
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